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WORLD PREMIERE 
REACHES NEW GOAL 


Pronounced Success Attends 
First Hearing on Any Stage 
of “The King’s Henchman,”’ 
Twelfth American Work 
Presented But First to Be 
Commissioned by the Metro- 
politan— Deems Taylor, 
Composer, and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Librettist, 
Attain High Level of 
Achievement in Three-Act 
Tragic Work Based on Epi- 
s ode from Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle — Brilliant Audi- 
ence Extends Many Ovations 
to Co-Authors and Largely 
American Cast at Sold-Out 
Performance — Easton, 
Johnson and Tibbett Sus- 
tain Leading Roles, Under 
Baton of Serafin 


By RAY C. B. BROWN 


HURSDAY EVENING, February 
17, 1927, has gone into history as 
the night witnessing the successful! 
premiére of the first work commis- 
sioned by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company—“The King’s Henchman,” 
a three-act lyric drama by Deems 
Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Whatever the verdict of the succeed- 
ing years may be on the perdurable 
merits of the opera, there was no 
question as to the clear impress of its 
artistry upon the audience, raised to a 
high tension of expectancy by the 
months of preliminary publicity. The 
enthusiasm of the reception, surging in 
uncounted entr’acte calls for the authors 
and principals, did not expend itself 
until twenty minutes after the final cur- 
tain. The triumph of the collaboration 
betwen a native composer and a native 
poet was decisive, and the twelfth 
American stage work presented in the 
Metropolitan during Giulio Gatti-Casaz- 
za’s regime took its rank as the worth- 
iest and the best qualified for longevity. 
With a laudable indifference toward 
the unreasonable assumption that an 
American opera should have an Ameri- 
can locale, Miss Millay chose her theme 
from the early Anglo-Saxon chronicles 
the tale of Earl Atthelwold’s mission to 
fetch the Earl of Devon’s daughter to be 
King Eadgar’s queen, of his betrayal of 
lis trust under the spell of love, of his 


[Continued on page 2] 


Music Worth $14,133,306 


Published in 1925 : 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—In 
the calendar year of 1925, 
music worth $14,133,306, in sheets 
and bound in books, was produced 
* nm the United States. In the pre- 
ding biennial census year (1923), 

e total was $14,163,414. 
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AUTHORS, PRINCIPALS AND DIRECTORS OF “THE KING’S HENCHMAN” 
Left to Right, Top Row: Edward Johnson, “Athelwold”; Florence Easton, “lfrida”; Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager; Tullio 


Serafin, Conductor; Wilhelm Von Wymetal, Stage Director. 
Librettist; Lawrence Tibbett, “Eadgar. 


> 


Gustafson, “Maccus’ 


Middle Row: 


Deems Taylor, Composer; 


Edna St. Vincent Millay, 


Bottom Row: Edward Ziegler, Assistant General Manager; Merle Alcock, “Ase”; William 





Metropolitan Orders Another Opera 
by Deems Taylor for Season 1928-29 


a 








Published every Saturday by The 


MM 
ITHIN four days after the world 
premiére of Deems Taylor’s opera, 

“The King’s Henchman,” the following 

announcement was issued by the Metro- 

politan Opera Company: 

“General Manager Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza has the pleasure to announce that 
with the full approval of Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, he 
has commissioned Mr. Deems Taylor to 
compose a new opera for the Metropoli- 
tan. The new opera will be ready for 
performance in the season 1928-29.” 

The subject matter, according to a 
statement by Otto H. Kahn, will be of 
Mr. Taylor’s own choosing. He will be 
in no way restricted in his choice of 
librettist, of subject matter or in any of 
the detail. The only specification of the 
contract already signed is that the opéra 


new work. Rumors are afloat that it 
will have an American subject and at- 
tempt to depict the industrialism of the 
country. Mr. Taylor has expressed him- 
self as being interested in a series of 
such operas, but he asserts that his first 
interest now is to recover from his pre- 
vious labors and “get some sleep.” To- 
ward the end he worked twenty hours a 
day to finish the orchestration of “The 
King’s Henchman.” 

Neither Mr. Taylor nor officials of the 
Metropolitan would give any details of 
the cost of producing “The King’s 
Henchman.” Settings and costumes, ac- 
cording to speculation, mounted in all 
probability to a minimum of $30,000, and 
more probably to $50,000. Two weeks 
of orchestra rehearsals amounted to ap- 
proximately $15,000 more. With the 
running expense of the first perform- 
ance amounting to some $15,000, the 


MORE CITIES GREET 
STARS FROM CHICAGO 


Baltimore and Washington § Are 
Visited by Opera Company 
Feb. 19.—The 


Company 


BALTIMORE, 
Civic Opera 


Chicago 
perform- 
ances in the Lyric on Feb. 14, 15 and 17 
under the local representation of Fred- 
erick R. ‘Huber. Public 
greater than in the past; each evening 
there was a capacity audience, with all 
available standing room occupied. The 
guarantors are assured that the short 
season was a financial success, due to 
the indefatigable preparation that had 
been made through the local representa- 
tive’s efforts. 

The productions 
“Resurrection,” and 
“Tsolde.” Rosa Raisa, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don and Antonio Cortez shared ap 
plause in the Verdi opera. 

Mary Garden held dramatic attention 


gave 


interest was 


included “Aida,” 
“Tristan and 


be completed and ready for perform initial cost comes up to approximately in the Alfano presentation. This was 
ance by the season of 1928-29. : 
Mr. Taylor has made no plans for his [Continued on page 7] [Continued on page 33] 
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“King’s Henchman” UnfoldsLove Tragedy of Saxon England 
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marriage to the maid, and of his sub- 
sequent undoing. The few variants that 
she introduced into the record are all in 
the interest of dramatic intensity: she 
has given nobility of character to King 
Eadgar, whom history stigmatizes as a 
royal rake; she has posited Aethelwold 
as the foster-brother and dearest friend 
of the King, and she has substituted re- 
morseful suicide for the otherwise vio- 
lent taking-off of the passion-bemused 
and faithless comrade. Moreover, she 
has exercised poetic justice in refusing 
the fair and fickle A¢lfthrvth (more 


euphoniously renamed JA#lfrida) the 
quick consolation she found as regal 
consort. 


Mr. Taylor, for his part, has disre- 
garded the suggestion that an American 
opera should have a distinctively Ameri- 
can idiom. He has striven not at all in 
this direction, and has carefully 
eschewed the slightest approach to the 
nervous and rhythmically uncouth musi- 
cal speech that has been mistaken in cer- 
tazin European quarters for our national 
dialect. Writing in the true vein of 
lyrico-dramatic utterance, he has com- 
posed a score in the universal operatic 
language, with unhidden acknowledg- 
ments of the influence of such masters of 
the tongue as Wagner, Debussy and 
Moussorgsky. But his music does not 
lean weakly upon the past; it stands 
erect and robust, with a will of its own. 


After a short prelude, based on a 
vigorous theme to which later appear- 
ances give the significance of an Eadgar 
motif, the voice of Maccus, the harper, 
is heard behind the curtains chanting: 


“Wild as the white waves 
Rushing and roaring, heaving the wrack 


High up the headland; hoarse as the 
howling 

Winds of the winter, when the lean 
wolves 


Harry the hindmost, horseman and horse 

Toppled and tumbled.” 

The curtains lift to disclose the ban- 
quet hall of King Eadgar at Winchester 
monarch and lords at the festive table, 
retainers couched on the rush-strewn 
floor, and the ladies of the court dis- 
creetly grouped at the far side. Maccus 
ends the saga, and is acclaimed as a 
“bearded nightingale.” Talk bursts 
forth—interchange of rough humor be- 
tween the men, gossip among the women 
—in an extended passage of deft choral 
counterpoint. Mention is made of the 
absent Avthelwold, who is so shy of 
women that “he shunneth a fair maid as 
she were a foul-marten.” 

On the heels of this comment A?’thel- 
wold enters, and answers the chaff good- 
naturedly: “’Tis nigh daybreak. Ye’d 
not believe, sitting here like a folkmoot 
of moles. how bright the world is with- 
out.” Eadgar draws A’thelwold aside 
and speaks, evidently not for the first 
time, about the bridal mission. A?’thel- 
wold replies: “I’d be thy henchman to 
the Fiend himself, and call it but a half- 
day’s run. But as for Devon—I am not 
the man to send.” 


A Kingly Suit 


Eadgar pleads with him: “I am sad, 
ywis, of my widowed lot, and would wed 
again, but not to the first red kirtle 
thou’lt meet on a market-day.” A’thel- 
wold finally consents with: “Be it as 
thou wilt. And by my winding sheet, I’ll 
do my best by thee.” At the King’s re- 
quest, the henchman rehearses his er- 
rand in a rousing song of ballad-like lilt 
and humor: 

“I climb to my saddle and I ride and 
I ride. . . I say to the daughter ‘Good- 
morrow, good maid! Eadgar of Wessex, 
a friend of mind, and a worthy chap- 
man, hath heard thou art fair. Now if 
thou be as fair as men say thou be, then 
do on thy hood and come along o’ me; 
and sooner than a weasel can suck a 
— egg, thou shalt be Queen of Eng- 
an 2? ” 

The King calls for wine, and the two 
pledge their friendship from the same 
cup: “Now is thy weird my weird and 
thy foe my fiend. ’Twixt thee and wolf- 
ish want, ’twixt thee and sorrow, *twixt 
thee and the singing arrow with the 
darkened fang, I stand with open 
breast.” 

Against the morning-glow’ through 
the wide-flung doorway of the hall are 
silhouetted mounted retainers leading the 
white steed of the henchman. Maccus 
strikes up a speeding-song: “O Cesar, 
great wert thou! And Julius was thy 
name! That furrowed thy way through 
a fallow spray, and to stormy Britain 
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Edward Johnson as “thelwold 


came.” The lords roar out the chorus: 
“But I would not stand in thy stead, for 
I’d liefer be quick than dead.” Two 
more verses, dealing with Claudius and 
Hadrian, alternate with the lusty cho- 
rus. Avthelwold and Maccus put feet to 
stirrups and are off amid the farewells 
of the court. 


Forest Scene Atmospheric 


Echoes of the folk-song sound in the 
prelude to the second act, giving way to 
a romantically impassioned mood, which 
rises to a climax and subsides into quie- 
tude as the curtains lift upon a thick 
wood, obscured in the dank mist of an 
autumn night. It is Hallowe’en. A’thel- 
wold and Maccus, now at their journey’s 
end, have lost the road in the fog and 
are searching about. Wearied from rid- 
ing, the henchman lays himself down in 
a leafy nook of an oak’s gnarled roots 
and falls asleep, while Maccus continues 
to grope for a pathway. 


Hardly has the servant disappeared in 
the murk than a light glimmers and 
draws near. It is borne by Ase, the tir- 
ing-woman of 4¢lfrida, who is bringing 
her mistress to a traditional trysting 
spot. “Many and many a maid this 
Hallow Mass Day at night doth seek in 
spell and rune her lover that is to be,” 
she affirms. “Yes,” replies her lady, 
“but not all in such a mizzling mist. I 
am not eery, but I think I have been 
bolder in the daytime, indoors. Go now, 
and go lively, for my marrow oozeth.” 

Left in solitude, 4/lfrida shivers with 
vague fears: “Ghosts alone of men long 
dead and weaned to the dripping dark 
will be abroad tonight; and tittering el- 
fin things to stroke me with their nails. 
No lissome, laughing ghost of warm and 
living youth will rise from the ground 
at my spell. I wonder had I done better 
to sit at home and bide by the fire, or 
take, and be done with it, the thick and 
bumbling churl my father hath in mind. 
No, by my shift!” 





“THe Kinc’s HENCHMAN” 
THE CAST 


Padgar, King of England, 
Lawrence Tibbett 
ZEthelwold, Earl of East Anglia, 
Edward Johnson 
ZElfrida, daughter of Ordgar, 
Florence Easton 
Maccus, servant and friend to 
ZEthelwold...... William Gustafson 
Ase, servant to 4%lfrida..Merle Alcock 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
George Meader 
Ordgar, Thane of Devon, 
Louis D’Angelo 
Lord Gunner Max Altglass 
Lord Cynric..... George Cehanovsky 
Lord Brand.... Joseph Macpherson 
Lord Wulfred.. - ..Millo Picco 
Lord Oslac.. . James Wolfe 
Lady Hildeburh..Henriette Wakefield 
Lady Ostharu Grace Anthony 
Lady Godgyfu.. Louise Lerch 
Lady Leofsydu .Dorothea Flexer 
Hwita, cup-bearer to the King, 
Max Bloch 
Thored, steward to Ordgar, 


Arnold Gabor 
A Blacksmith ..James Wolfe 
A Saddler... .....Paolo Ananian 
A Miller.... Joseph Macpherson 
A Fisherman Frederick Vajda 
An Old Man... ....-Max Bloch 
A Blacksmith'’s Wife...Minnie Egener 
A Miller’s Wife. .Mary Bonetti 
A Fisherman’s Wife Grace Anthony 
A Woman Servant...Dorothea Flexer 
A Young Girl Louise Lerch 











Standing with her back to the lantern, 
she intones an incantation: “Whitethorn 
and blackthorn; red haws in the hedge; 
sloes in the hedge, woad-black, and a 
dusty dew on them; hairy stem of fen- 
nel; holy-bough and dill, dark yew; 
wormwood, woody nightshade, and thy 
baleful sister too! Show me in dream, 
yet nothing dim, the shadow and the 
shape of him!” 

This rune, running on through several 
stanzas, is set to a bewitching tune of 
genuine English folk character, and ac- 
companied by humming of a hidden cho- 
rus. As Atlfrida, crossing herself at 
every mention of “holy-bough” and 
casting affrighted glances everywhither, 
nears the end of the spell, the mists 
gradually clear, and a shaft of moon- 
light falls upon A’thelwold. 


At first the maiden doubts the evi- 
dence of her eyes: “I would thou wert 
the thing thou seemest. So lord-like! 
So lank and young! Beware! No moon- 
light, but the wanton craft of witches 
hath wrought him.” Growing bolder, 
she decides to put reality to the test: 
“Oh, lief and lovely ghost, when thou 
shalt wake, forget not, once in a mossy 


grove and moonbesprent a _ breathing 
maiden did dearly love thee. Oh take 


with thee away this kiss I give thee.” 
Incantation and Ecstasy 


The startled sleeper scrambles to his 
feet, sword in hand, and the two gaze 
upon each other in mutual amaze. Be- 
wilderedly they talk, as though in an 
unreal world, while the magic of first 
love works upon them until they are in 





























Florence Easton as “ElIfrida” 


each other’s arms. Oblivious of time, 
they are lost in wonder at their new- 
found ecstacy: “O deep wood, unstill 
with small sounds, drop not thy leaves, 
however shrunk and sere, upon a lover’s 
hand, a lover’s head, ere we find speech 
for all this ache and wonder.” 

Ase’s voice, calling through the wood, 
recalls them to actuality. The lovers 
tell their names, and as 4¢lfrida departs 
with a promise to return soon, A’thel- 
wood, stunned by the realization that his 
love and his duty are _ irreconcilable, 
sinks down in despair. Maccus returns 
with news of the recovered road. A’thel- 
wold acquaints him with what has hap- 
pened, and declares that they must re- 
turn at once to the King. 

But his attempt at flight is vain, for 
A¢tlfrida calls him back and at the sound 
of her voice his will becomes water. He 
dispatches Maccus to Winchester with 
the message that Ordgar’s daughter is 
“a comely maid enough, and friendly- 
spoken, but nothing for the King.” He 
further charges his servant to ask for 
Eadgar’s blessing upon his marriage. 
The act closes with his words to A/Il- 
frida: “Now shall I look no more beyond 
thine eyes.” 

A plaintive tune in the folk-song style 
forms the basis for the prelude to the 
third act, which is set in the Thane of 
Devon’s home. The same tune is sung 
by Ase, who is busy with distaff and spin- 
dle, while A?thelwold stands in the door- 
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Lawrence Tibbett as “Eadgar” 

way looking out at the sea. A’lfrida en 
ters in no pleasant humor over house- 
hold troubles: “Beshrew the house! 
Full forty loaf-eaters, and not a chur! 
among ’em that knoweth his chore.” 


Treachery to Trust Revealed 


Her ill temper is not improved when 
her husband asks her to come down to 
the shore with him for a quiet stroll and 
talk in the April weather. “I know not 
how I can come now,” she snaps. ‘Morn- 
ing’s a busy time. I tell thee, so long as 
we bide here in my father’s house, I am 
my father’s housekeeper. Thou shalt 
see me seldom but as a warder of cup- 
boards and chests, and a doler-out of 
heal-alls. Body of me! Am I to bid 
here forever like a winkle stuck to a 
stone, and die in the house I was bor 
a 
If A2lfrida is restless and discontent 
with her narrow life, Av’thelwold’s mind 
is never free from the shadow of his 
treachery. So he welcomes gladly the 
suggestion of travel, and declares that 
they will leave that night for Ghent 
While they are deep in their plans, Mac 
cus brings word that the King is com- 
ing: “‘Not to bewray thee, but only to 
bid thee good speed.” 

Forced by this situation to lay aside 
concealment, Avthelwold tells his wif 
how he came to meet her, and how he, 
“‘a green and dizzy boy,” had prevented 
her from being Queen of England. She 
upbraids him for the deceit, but he over- 
bears her complaints with masterful 
orders: “He hath not got thee yet, nor 
shall he have thee whiles I live. Mak 
haste, and hide thee in a cloud from the 
King’s eyes. Go now, and darken thy 
cheek with the sap of the walnut, and 
dust thy hair with the meal of the wheat 
—be foul, be bent, be weathered, and 
keep thy bower, that none may see: thee 
but myself and the King.” 


{ Tragic Dénouement 


Atlfrida retires tearfully and in ap 
parent compliance. Men and women of 
the village begin to gather in the hall, 
eager for a glimpse of the royal visitor. 
Eadgar enters with his courtiers, chides 
Athelwold gently for having sent no 
word to him “all these giddy months,” 
and asks after the wife. Athelwold re- 
plies that she is ailing: “Wilt thou be so 
kind to wend thee with me to bid her 
good-day?” The King puts his arm 
about A’thelwold’s shoulders, and they 
start toward the inner rooms. 4//frid 
radiant in silk and jewels, confronts 
them. 

As Eadgar gazes at her beauty and 


realizes what has happened, his ar 
slips inch by inch from his friend 
shoulder: “So .. . so. Why then, m 


life has been but a heaping of stick 
under an empty pot. . . To whom shall | 
harken now, where four roads 
If thy tongue be forked, the 

from sea to sea my kingdom hisses, an‘ 
not a head is reared but to strike at n 

heel.” 

“With thy sorrow and mine in tl 
same room,” replies Avthelwold, “th 
world heels over. That hath been whi 
could never be. Here we stand at las’ 
we three. But the wind is too strong 
We cannot hear each other shout. Di 
Love call out when the wave went ove 
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TRERG AAT does the audience 
\} Sy] get out of “Modern” mu- 
1 472 sic? What is the reac- 
AYA f a) tion of the bulk of non- 
ees specialists who “like” 
and “dislike” freely and attend con- 
certs to enjoy the music—to be 
pleased? Is not their verdict as im- 
portant as that of the specialists, the 
critics, composers, the preface-indit- 
ing symphonists? 
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= 
‘Modern’ Composers: Are 
Sincere?” 


“These 


They 


To be sure, they do not listen in terms 
of forms, modes, figures, open fifths and 
polytonality. 

They listen through their preferences. 

They seek from the music a stimulus, 
a pleasure, a measure of relaxation or 
heartease. What do these people get 
out of “modern” music? 

To arrive at an answer I have, during 
the past year questioned some two hun- 
dred average concertgoers, chosen at 
random from personal acquaintances, 
and approached in lobbies, at green 
rooms, and in neighboring seats in all 
locations of five New York houses. The 
ages of these persons varied from twenty 
to eighty-five, and contrary to expecta- 
tion, bore no relation to the answer 
given. The youngest chanced to be an 
ardent reactionary, while the Militant 
Moderns appeared to range in age from 
thirty to forty-five. In recording their 
observations, I was as careful to avoid 
the musically incompetent as those of 
professional or partisan training, and 
to keep only those answers as appeared 
manifestly brightened by the mental 
glimmer. In some cases, the question 
was broached simply as “this modern 
music,” and the victim permitted entire 
freedom in the choice of his illustra- 
tions; in others, I probed for an opinion 
on definite works, such as Ernest Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso his symphony “Israel,” 
Leo Sowerby’s “Synconata,” Bridge’s 
Sonata for Piano, Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird” and Suite, Ibert’s Ballet, Honeg- 
ger’s “Le Roi David,” Milhaud’s “Sal- 
ade,” and others, equally representative. 
In all cases the opinions given were 
noted, and are presented here in good 
faith as an estimate of the audience’s 

pinion. So then, what does the audi- 
enee get out of modern music? 


The Concise Reply 


The answer can be given neatly, com- 
actly: a shock. That, in varying shades 
f intensity, represents the substance of 

the opinion expressed. More than three- 
uarters of the persons questioned used 
he word; most of the rest paraphrased 
r implied it. 

Further, just six persons found ulti- 
mate meaning and qualities of enduring 
merit in modern music. Seventeen passed 
ver its eternal values, yet praised its 
experimental aspect which may at some 
uture time work a satisfying libera- 
ion from certain entraves of conven- 
tional music. Twenty-eight took the 
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safe-playing attitude of withholding ant nor unpleasant intrinsically, but 


opinion in general, but refusing, in their 
own cases, to entertain any cordial re- 
lations: “It may be very beautiful, and 
all, to those who like it, but tome. . .” 
The remaining hundred and forty-nine 
were uncompromisingly, unrelentingly 
thumbs down. 

The two middle groups are easily dis- 
posed of. Persons prizing modern music 
for its experimental value had little to 
say, believing that anything worth talk- 
ing about has not yet happened. Until 
it does, though, they are distinctly fa- 
vorable to the moderns in spirit, for 
blazing the way toward a further, if as 
yet unreached, development. These felt 
that none of the music of today had 
crystallized into a form that could stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the music of 
the past; however, they regarded Arthur 
Honegger and Ernest Bloch as standing 
nearer the goal than anyone else. The 
safe-players are self-explanatory. Yet 
here, too, were those who held certain 
individual moderns in higher regard 
than the bulk of the movement. Here 
again Ernest Bloch led the day. 

In approaching the extreme Lefts and 
Rights, the greatest interest centered 
less in the reasons why they like or dis- 
like modern music—most of which have 
been aired before this—than in the di- 
vergent points of departure in their en- 
visagement of the goal of music. The 
gulf between the radicals and the reac- 
tionaries is not one of taste, of educa- 
tion, of love of singable melody as op- 
posed to an imperviousness to discord; 
it is the wide stretch between the dif- 
ference in the demands that these groups 
make of music. 

The six champions did not once ap- 
proach the question of modern music 
from the point of view of its sound. They 
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* 0 YOU THINK 
ee OF THIS ? 
“The Youngest Chanced to Be an Ardent 


Reactionary” 


stressed its value as an instrument of 
liberation, and characterized it in terms 
equally applicable to an electric stimu- 
lation, a collision, a Turkish bath, or 
any sudden sensation-provoking element. 


Spirit of Liberation 


Modern music has its merit in free- 
ing Music from the entraves of too-ob- 
vious form conventions; and_ the 
pleasantness of the sounds by which this 
freeing is achieved is of secondary im- 
port. As a means of liberation modern 
music was lauded for its individualism, 
its “thrill” effects, and its novel struc- 
tural freedom. 

These six admitted the shock of mod- 
ern music, but they approved it. Two 
found this shock (analyzed as the result 
of polytonal and atonal writing) very 
pleasing. The other four did not find 
the actual sounds agreeable, and ad- 
mitted that they did not. But all were 
agreed that anything, whether intrin- 
sically pleasant or not, that is capable 
of breaking down conventional barriers, 
and producing a vivid sensation to boot, 
must be individual, arresting, and dis- 
tinctly “worth while.” 

Again, the sensations produced by 
modern music were found neither pleas- 


valuable for their own sakes, as sensa- 
tions. The most vivid of these were 
found to be “thrill,” alertness, and the 
blare of unexpected shock. In discuss- 
ing the structural novelties that cause 


timentality.”. The meaning of modern 
music, aimed from the head for the 
head, stimulated a lively mental effort 
on the hearer’s part to perceive its 
meaning... None of your romantic dreami- 
ness! Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” convey- 
ing the spirit of a mechanical age 
through the “music” of a locomotive was 
praised for its cleverness of mental in- 











“The Answer Can Be Given 


these sensations innovation for its own 
sake held the day. It was judged of 
secondary import that the innovation 
should sound well to unaccustomed ears; 
the thing was to create something new 
and “different.” This was explained 
on the many-are-called-few-are-chosen 
theory; since music must commit itself 
to change and motion, the more of both 
that occurs, the greater the likelihood 
that some, if not all, will turn out to be 
motion forward, or progress. But it was 
deemed better to keep moving in some 
direction than to remain fixed. The in- 
novations of modern music, then, were 
praised in following order: interval 
structure, rhythm, instrumentation, in- 
spiration. 

The ultra-modern forms of polyton- 
ality and atonality were remarked, not 
because they sound lovely, but because 
they open vistas of limitless scope for 
future development. Rhythmic effects 
resolved themselves to some variation of 
the syncopation theme, stressing the jazz 
movement, while novelties of instrumen- 
tation got boiled down to a heavier in- 
sistence on brasses and traps and the 
orchestral introduction of the saxophone 

—all elements of greater freedom. 


Cerebralness Praised 


The inspiration of modern music was 
praised for its cerebralness, hailed in the 
Yea ranks as a relief from “sickly sen- 
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“Tonal Discords Were Most Heavily Scored 
for Their Unpleasantness of Sound” 


Oro Nage*. 
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Neatly, Compactly: a Shock” 





spiration; also, Henry Cowell’s “Tone 
Clusters,” aiming for the release of 
overtone vibrations, were cited as pro- 
ceeding from the head. Musical braini- 
ness was further exemplified in the in- 
tellectual laughter of an Ibert, the vi- 
triolic sarcasm of an Auric, the carica- 
ture tendency of a Chasins, the puffy 
satires of a Milhaud. 

Finally, modern music was found suit- 
able to express the spirit of today, not 
notably harmonious. A music that is dis- 
cordant, restless, eager for knowledge 
and sensation for their own sakes, irre- 
spective of any agreeability derived 
therefrom, represents this age in a man- 
ner as finite and expressive as the tonal 
pictures of the days of Bach. In this 
respect it was thought to be lasting. 

In the opinion of the six champions, 
the sounding qualities of modern music 
were in each case made secondary to its 
value as a tonal chart of the spirit of 
today, a stimulator of sensation, a dif- 
fuser of wider intellectualism, and a 
liberator of musical inhibitions. 

What appeared noteworthy in the 
opinions of this group is the fact that 
all preferred modern music in its full 
gala of orchestral dress to presentation 
by individual voice or instrument. 


From the Other Camp 


And then, lined up behind the guns of 
the other camp, are the hundred and 
forty-nine music lovers not at all con- 
cerned, musically speaking, with theo- 
ries of liberation, sensations, and struc- 
tural effects. They set as the goal for 
music its aural delight, and the emo- 
tional message it conveys. Form, they 
define as the means by which emotional 
content is understandably translated 
into sound, and as such, it is immensely 
important and interesting. They dislike 
modern music because, fulfilling none of 
these requirements, it is unmusical. 

The chief issue with modern music is 
its disagreeability of sound. It was em- 
phasized that this does not mean simply 
a lack of melodic tune, but the “down- 
right ugliness” of its polytonal and 
atonal discord which depends for its 
justification on an _ interpretation ir 
terms of liberation, sensation, and other 
non-musical effects. Sensation, shock, 
stimulation, and the like, all have their 
place in the realm of experimental in- 
vestigation; in the psychological labora- 
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Scene from Act Lil of “The King’s Henchman.” 
“Aelfrida” 


(Edward Johnson) at the Left, When 


King 
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“Eadgar” (Lawrence Tibbett), 


in the Center, Turns Reproachfully Upon 
(Florence Easton) Appears at the Door of Her Chamber Arrayed to Receive the 
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“Aethelwold” 
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By Oscar Sede 


HE best American opera” 

is a designation fairly 
won by Deems Taylor 
for his “King’s Hench- 
man.” The music has 
two qualities rather 
conspicuously absent 
American operas—emo- 
Doubtless it 
has, also, more of sound theatricality 
and of expertness in the handling of 
vocal and orchestral resources than 
most, if not all of its predecessors. 

But to style it the best American 
opera, is scarcely to proclaim it a work 
that has come to stay, or to avow in so 
many words that “The King’s Hench- 
man” is all that was hoped for it. This 
reviewer believes it falls short of its 
possibilities and further short of the 
possibilities of its gifted collaborators, 
Mr. Taylor and Miss Millay. Clearly it 
is a first opera, in which what is 
achieved is altogether heartening, but in 
which the composer—and possibly his 
librettist as well—has only partially 
found himself. It fills the ear with rich 
and often excessive sonorities, the while 
its stage pictures feast the eye with 
their visual charm; but it suggests its 
models too persistently to achieve dis- 
tinction in its own right. The measure 
of personality it undoubtedly possesses 
is largely dissipated through the con- 
tinual reminders of similarities with 
other works. It is the differences that 
make good operas. Taylor, the reviewer 
feels, was too intent on cutting his cloth 
true to pattern; too loth to give his 
own musical individuality free reign. 

As a sensitive and experienced critic, 
it was perhaps inevitable that Taylor 
should have turned to Wagner, and, in 
lesser degree, to Debussy and Moussorg- 
sky for guidance. He has not appro- 
priated their music. His score is no 
more reminiscent in its thematic ideas 
and their treatment than many a work 
accepted as sturdily original. But the 
idiom, or combination of idioms in which 
he speaks suggests a too conscious ad- 
herence to the lines of those works which 
he, as musician and critic, came most to 
admire, and he has not succeeded in 
writing music sufficiently lovely or poig- 
nant to disarm comparisons. 

As a step forward, this is an im- 
portant opera. 

As a continuing factor in the operatic 
répertoire, once it is no longer a novelty, 
it-is attended by much the same doubts 
as were entertained when its American 
forerunners came, successively, to light. 





from earlier 
tion and personality. 


> * > 
The score has a solidity, a freshness, 
a vigor and a musicianship, whatever 
its debts to others, that invite closer 
inspection than the great majority of 


* ritical Estimate of the Score of “ The King’s Henchman” 
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Metropolitan habitués will ever accord it. 

The brief introduction, occupying but 
two pages of the piano reduction, is a 
spirited foretaste of the music of the 
royal Eadgar, music of substance if not 
of distinction. The same may be said 
of the Song of the Harper immediately 
following—it is good writing, it is 
melodious, it is appropriate in charac- 
ter, but it has no very positive inspira- 
tion. 

Some of the best writing of the score 
follows, in the banqueters’ concerted 
singing—and along with the best some 
that most completely nullifies, through 
lack of transparency, the banter of the 
text. 

The ear inevitably recalls the first act 
of ‘“Meistersinger” with its badinage 
among the craftsmen bards, and there 
is a delicious play of orchestra under 
the women’s voices such as accompanies 
Eva on her visit to Sachs in nocturnal 
Nuremburg. Taylor’s long experience in 
choral writing has been of good stead 
to him in this scene, though the paucity 
of dramatic action leads to a feeling 
that here is an animated cantata, with 
a symphonic undertow. 

There is a measure of lyric charm in 
Eadgar’s musings on his widower’s lot, 
and the pledge which he and Aethelwold 
sing is sturdy enough for a Siegfried 
and a Gunther. But the real “lift” of 
the act is found in a Cornish folk-song, 
appearing here to words “O Caesar 
great wert thou,” (instead of the tradi- 
tional “My Johnny is a Shoemaker’’) 
which is employed deftly and with rous- 
ing effect at almost the close of the act. 

It is an act that depends upon vivid- 
ness of tableau more than upon drama 
or music for its chief appeal. 


The arctan to the second act pre- 
figures, in its impassioned character, the 
love ecstasies that are now at hand. 
Perhaps it is impossible for an operatic 
composer today to suggest a mysterious 
forest without murmurs reminiscent of 
the “Siegfried” “Waldweben,” though 
here the repetitious figures suggest also 
the music devised by Moussorgsky to ac- 
company Pimenn’s writing in the 
monastery scene of “Boris Godounoff.” 

The dialogue between Maccus and 
Aethelwold is rather prosily set, though 
some of it would have troubled any com- 
poser, as when Maccus announces “’Tis 
mealtime” and Aethelwold, with a meas- 
ure in which to yawn, replies “Tis bed- 
time.” Nor can this reviewer regard 
either the words, or their setting, which 
have to do with Aethelwold’s wooing of 
sleep, as particularly felicitous. 

The incantation, a few minutes later, 
by which Aelfrida hopes to gain sight 
of her lover, is music in Taylor’s best 
vein, and at the same time one of the 
most atmospheric achievements of the 
score. It will be listened*to with pleas- 
ure at all future performances of the 
opera, if first impressions are not mis- 
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leading as to its charm. The use < 
choral voices behind the scenes, however, 
is a detail of dubious value. At any 
rate, these voices should sound much 
more remote if they are to produce an 
effect in any sense eerie or bodeful. 

The long love duet of Aethelwold and 
Aelfrida is so obviously a counterpart 
of the love music of the second act of 
“Tristan und Isolde” as to be disappoint- 
ing. The similarity is more of type and 
mood than of actual phrase, though the 
voices echo one another in a way in- 
escapably reminiscent of the far more 
poignant and lovely music of Wagner, 
and there are strong resemblances in the 
scoring. Up to this point, the opera 
offers little opportunity for dramatic 
stress, but at the moment when Aelfrida 
reveals her identity to Aethelwold the 
staggering nature of the blow is vividly 
represented in the orchestra. 

There follows, however, some rather 
inexpressive writing to words none too 
well designed for their purpose, as “How 
shall I wean me to thine ember days” 
and “Out of my furrow, or I’ll plough 
thee under.” 

With more directness of speech the 
music might have a truer ring. There 
are perils, as well as advantages, in a 
poetic libretto. 

oe * * 


The third act is introduced by an at- 


tractive prelude of folk character, 
charmingly scored, leading into a song 
for Ase that is a slightly Russianized 


imitation of the “Old English” music of 
a considerably later time. It would 
perhaps be too much to expect any very 
high quality of inspiration in the scene 
between Aethelwold and Aelfrida that 
follows, though this is fair “theater.” 
Ase’s “I’ll handle her,” after Aelfrida 
has directed that a certain “fat wight 
in the kitchen” be set to “swilling the 
milkpans” scarcely calls for significant 
music; nor does Ordgar’s request to 
Aethelwold that the latter should “put 
a flea in the King’s ear.” Aelfrida is 
“sick to death of the stink of fish” and 
“the squawk of seagulls”—not exactly 
lyric thoughts for the purposes of music 
drama. 

There is more actual drama in fifteen 
or twenty minutes of the last act, after 
Maccus has brought news of the coming 
of the King, than in all that preceded 
or follows. Taylor meets his first real 
opportunity here in a manner to suggest 
that given a book of greater tension 
he would write music much more con- 
vincing than that of “The King’s Hench- 
man.” Eadgar’s denunciation and 
Aethelwold’s brief reply, leading to the 
henchman’s self-destruction, are exceed- 
ingly well handled, despite some difficul- 
ties in the over-flowery text. The long 
lament and tribute of King Eadgar 
which follows is more sentimental than 
emotional; the ending would have been 
stronger if the curtain had fallen on the 
suicide of the repentant Henchman. 


A detail of this final act that will b 
remembered, whatever the fate of th 
opera, is the dramatic recurrence of th 
Cornish Folk-song from the first act, a 
Eadgar and his retinue approach an 
Aethelwold goes to meet them in hi 
despair. 

There is room for dispute over man) 
details of the setting of the words 
though Taylor has committed no suc! 
distortions of accent and of sentence 
flow as have marred other operas i 
English. Occasionally, as in the phras: 
of Aelfrida, “like two thieves in th 
hedge,” where the word “two” is giver 
an unnatural stress, there are excep 
tions, but the composer has fared gen 
erally well in his simulation of speec! 
Like Wagner, he permits it to take 
rather too leisurely pace. 

Harmonically, the score stems bac} 
chiefly to the master of Bayreuth; or 
chestrally, it owes a debt to Richar 
Strauss. Moussorgsky and Debuss 
have their lesser contributions, but, a 
has already been observed, the actua 
reminiscences in this music would not 
of themselves, seem unduly pronounce: 
if the listener could escape the feelin; 
that there had been a conscious mode 
ling of the work along lines clearly sug 
gested by other operas. 


* * * 


HE libretto provided by Miss Millay 
reads better than it plays, and prob 
ably would recite better than it sings; 
yet, by and large, it represents a closer 
approximation to a viable operatic book 
than most, if not all, of its American 


predecessors. 
Its poetic virtues are also its lyrico- 
dramatic weaknesses. Its imagery, 


sometimes blunt and homely, sometimes 
rather fantastic and far-fetched, calls 
attention rather too pointedly to itself. 
There are many lines too “literary” for 
the illusion of the theater, too conscious- 
ly artful for dramatic conviction. The 
listener feels a Swinburnean artificiality 
in Aelfrida’s ““We shall not meet again 
—in any wood—in any weather,” and 
King Eadgar’s “He will not answer thee 
—nor me—not ever.” 

These and many others like them greet 
the eye, when on paper, with a poetic 
appeal that does not hold when they aré 
united with music and stage action. 

No doubt such details are too small 
to have any real effect on the fortunes 
of the opera, but they are confirmatory 
of what has been noted many a time 
in operatic works of the past; and that 
is that trope, metaphor, simile and 
allegory become the bound volume 
better than the sung score. The poetic 
text which uses imagery sparingly usual- 
ly rings much truer when put to stage 
uses—Shakespeare aside—than that 
which dallies continually with such ex- 
pressions as “My heart hath a stone in 
its shoe,” or “Would I were a fox in a 
trap that I might gnaw my foot off,” 
typical examples of the often circuitous 
speech of the characters in this opera. 

The good qualities of the book include 
simplicity and directness and clarity in 
the visual story, words almost invaria- 
bly singable (though such contractions 
as “sawst” and such archaic terms as 
“sithen” give momentary pause to the 
listener), and a measure of pathos in 
the unhappy fate of the lovers. How- 
ever, its chief appeal is in the picture it 
presents of Saxon days, and no doubt 
Miss Millay’s careful selection of Saxon 
vocables, gruff-sounding as some of these 
are, contributes to the rugged and rudd) 
atmosphere. Feminine interest is second 
ary, in contrast with most operas, pe? 


[Continued on page 7] 


Metropolitan Opera Will Visit 
Baltimore 


ALTIMORE, Feb. 19.—From 

Frederick R. Huber comes the 
announcement that the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New York 
will give four performances here, 
the first to take place on Easter 
Monday, April 18. Mr. Huber says: 
“The present season of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company has 
proved such a complete success 
that we have felt justified in ask- 
ing the Metropolitan company to 
come here on its way to Atlanta. 
If this season of the Metropolitan 
in April proves as great a success 
as we have every reason to believe 
it will, the company will come 
here annually.” It is twelve years 
since the Metropolitan forces have 
appeared in Baltimore. The per- 
formances will be given in the 
Lyric Theater. 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Music as Fostered by Aeolian Club Pervades Mining City of Kentucky with Esthetic Influence—State’s Fifth Largest Musi- 
cal Body Is Supported by This Small Locality—Programs of Far-Reaching Nature Are Given by Matineé Music Club of 
Paducah, One of the State’s Most Worth-While Organizations — Choral Work and Encouragement of Youthful Music 
Lovers Are Phases of Its Activity—Recently Organized Band of Musicians in Edinburg, Va., Have Attracted to Themselves 


the Attention of Their Whole District—Neosho Workers Are Instrumental in Public Service 








ENTRAL CITY, KY., 
Feb. 19.—Mining and 
music are not often 
considered as relatives, 
ED: but in Central City, a 
—— small mining town 
whose raison d’étre is its mineral 
wealth, the two have gone hand in 
hand since 1900. Rather, that year 
may be considered as the official link- 
ing of local industry and esthetic 
activity, for then it was that the 
Aeolian Club of Central City was 
rrganized. Previous to that time 
music flourished here just as it does in 
any city where the individual is left to 
himself to find his own musical enjoy- 
ment. 

Since 1900, however, the Aeolian Club 
has put forth vigorous efforts to direct 
the musical life of the city toward a 
definite goal. It is the fifth oldest club 
in Kentucky and the only senior club 
in Muhlenberg County. In 1908 it was 
federated. Three years ago the mem- 
bers’ ambitions to guide the musical des- 
tinies of the younger generation took 
practical form in the establishment of 
a junior club, known as the B Sharp 
Club of Central City. Last year the 
Aeolian Club brought about the federa- 
tion of a glee club of the local high 
school. This organization sang in Louis- 
ville on April 24 at the K. E. A. conven- 
tion. 

Thus there are three musical organi- 
zations in the city, each playing a very 
poignant role and contributing in an in- 
dividual way to enlivening musical ac- 
tivity in its particular sphere. 


4ctive Music Weeks 








Central City has observed National 
Music Week since observances were 
begun. And through the agency of the 


Aeolian Club Lyceum courses have been 
presented, with free and admission pro- 
grams. Every year at least two pro- 
grams are given for the Women’s Club. 
Years ago the custom of presenting spe- 
cial music at Easter was instituted. Now 
the second Sunday of May is observed 
in all the churches. 

On April 3 last year the Aeolian Club 
gave a “century song tea” in costume. 

Last year Music Week was observed 
with two programs—the Senior Club and 
national music programs being given in 
costume on May 4. The Junior Club and 
the Glee Club gave a joint concert of 
choral, piano and violin works on May 6. 

In accordance with its size, Central 
City is as well organized for thorough 
musical life as any city in the country. 
This bare outline of what has already 
been accomplished gives an indication of 
what the ideals of the members of the 
Aeolian Club are, and shows that their 
efforts to make a mining city a musical 
city have not been in vain. 





Paducah Group Is One 
of Kentucky’s Strongest 


MT 
PADUCAH, Ky., Feb. 19.—The Matinée 
Music Club of Paducah is one of the 
strongest and most worth-while organ- 
zations in the state. The club was 
rganized Nov. 18, 1903, joined in the 
State Woman’s Club, 1908; the National 
Federation in 1911; joined the State 
Federation of Music Clubs in 1922. 
This club is composed of sixty active 
members and twelve associate members. 
Che official personnel of the club is as 
follows: honorary president, Mrs. H. S. 
Wells; president, Courtie Puryear; vice- 
president, Mrs. James Weille; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Oscar Reeb, and corre- 


sponding secretary, Mary Wheeler; 
treasurer, Mrs. Jack Fisher; auditor, 
Mrs. Fred Wahl, and librarian, Mrs. 




















George Cochran; committees—program, 
altruistic, membership, entertainment, 
press, music study, junior and juvenile 
clubs and civic concerts. Press chairman 
is Lucy Wolcott. 

Meetings are held bi-monthly at the 
Woman’s Club. A brief business session 
is followed by the program. For the 
past two years the club has made a 
thorough study of music understanding 
as adopted by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Monthly the members 
of the club meet to study the National 
Course, “From Song to Symphony,” by 
Daniel Gregory Mason; also a complete 
program suggested in the Manual on 
Music Appreciation, by Mason, is fea- 
tured, the program consisting of the 
Folk-Song, Art Song, Opera and Ora- 
torio, Piano Music (the smaller forms, 
the sonata and concerto), Chamber 
Music, Orchestral Music, Classic and 
Modern Period. 


Programs by Guests 


Two guest programs and three eye- 
ning concerts will be given during the 
year. Some of the most talented artists 
in the organization present these pro- 
grams, which are most instructive and 
entertaining. 

A choral club of mixed voices has been 
organized in Paducah with one of the 
Matinée Music Club members conduct- 
ing. The club heartily indorses this 
progressive movement, realizing its cul- 
tural influence in the community. 

For years the club has brought to 
Paducah brilliant artists in the musical 
world, but this year the work has been 
more of a creative nature. As a result 
of these efforts a splendid juvenile club 
has been organized, sponsored by the 
senior club. It is doing excellent work. 
The interest on the part of leaders and 
members is most gratifying to the senior 
club, cognizant of the fact that they 
will be the future leaders. 

National Music Week (May 2 to 7) 
was again observed last year with pro- 
grams suitable to the occasion. The 
activities of the club closed with a beau- 
tiful sacred concert on Sunday, May 2 


CLUB OFFICERS IN BLUE GRASS STATE 


Left, Mrs. Robert L. Bennett, President of the Aeolian Club of Central City, Ky. Right, Ruth Ellen May, Secretary of the Same Organi- 


zation 


Public Schools Benefited 
by Contests in Neosho 
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NEOSHO, Mo., Feb. 19.—The Neosho 
Music Club was organized in 1915. Dur- 
ing the first year the members based 
their study on the romantic period in 
order to stimulate and hold the interest 
of the members, getting out year books 
with a complete outline of each pro- 
gram. Ancient and medieval periods 
were later studied, and the course has 
since led down to the modern movement. 
Last year the members finished the sec- 
ond book of the course outlined by the 
National Federation—‘From Song _ to 
Symphony,” by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
The Federation course will be continued 
through next year. 

Last season and this have found the 
Neosho Music Club exceedingly active. 
Music memory contests were introduced 
into the schools last year, and regard- 
ing them, the principal of the schools 
has said, “They are giving more pleas- 
ure, more benefit and more satisfaction 
than anything that has ever been at- 
tempted in the schools.” 

Not being able to send contestants to 
the meeting of the State Federation last 
year, the club conducted some competi- 
tions of its own in the spring, giving 
small prizes for perfect scores and hold- 
ing eliminations until Music Week. For 
the Music Week finals a larger prize 
was offered, and the affair was staged 
on festive proportions, to interest the 
townspeople in the project. A hymn 
contest was also promoted by various 
organizations in the churches. 

By being instrumental in the forma- 
tion of an association including nearby 
towns, the Civic Music Association has 
come into being. Thus it has been pos- 
sible to bring to the largest town in 
the district—Joplin—many artists of 
the first rank, including Josef Lhevinne, 





Ignace Jan Paderewski, Haro'd Bauer, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Pab' Casals, 
Jacques Thibaud, Frieda Hempe', Louise 








Homer, Anna Case, Margaret Matzen- 
auer, the St. Louis Symphony, the 
Minneapolis Symphony, and many 
others. 

The president and other officers of the 
Community Sing are members of the 
Neosho Music Club. The outstanding 
work of the Community Sing is the Sun- 
rise Easter Service, which attracts 
people from this whole section. Thou- 
sands every year are thus drawn to hear 
this inspiring Easter service just as the 
sun rises over the crest of the hills. 





Forty Music Lovers Form 
Nucleus of Virginia Club 
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EDINBURG, VA., Feb. 19.—A _ charter 
membership of more than forty was the 
nucleus around which the Edinburg 
Music Lovers’ Club was built. The club 
came into existence in April, 1925. Mrs. 
Frances Calvert Thompson, a talented 
musician and artist member of the State 
and National Federations, and the or- 
ganizer of clubs for this section of Vir- 
ginia, was instrumental in interesting 
the lovers of music in establishing the 
Edinburg body. 

Mrs. Minerva E. Hutcheson is presi- 
dent of the club; Mrs. Kenneth Saum, 
vice-president; Eulah Wightman, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The club has enjoyed beautiful pro- 
grams every month during the winter 
seasons. Among the notable social 
events was a reception which was given 
to the Music Lovers at the home of the 
president on Jan. 21 of last year. 

A glance at last year’s calendar will 
suggest the extent of musical activity 
that centers about the Music Lovers’ 
Club. It was as follows: a concert in 
Town Hall, programs on “American 
Music.” and “Norwegian Music,” a 
Schubert evening, “The Opera,” a Bee- 
thoven evening, “The Orchestra,” “How 
Music, Art and Poetry Are Correlated 
Grieg, Millet, Burns,” and an open 
meeting. 
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One Way of Proving Who Is the 
Greatest of Great Conductors— 
Walter Damrosch as Host Intro- 
duces His Successor, in Miniature— 
Another Perfect Figure Discovered 
at Metropolitan When Two Young 
Baritones Get Together—Newest 
American Opera Puts Its Best Foot 
Foremost—Synthetic Criticism as 
Suggested by Italian Futurist—One 
More Toscanini Tale — Wuxtra! 
Composer Arrested! 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


EN George Washington was born, 
the twenty-second of February, 
1732, he never so much as dreamed that 
on the 195th anniversary of that his- 
toric event, Artur Bodanzky would 
stand upon a chair to prove that he 
was a greater:conductor than either Otto 
Klemperer of‘ Wilhelm Furtwiingler. 
But" Washifigton was born, lived and 
died in days totally ignorant of the re- 
markably diverse talents of Walter 
Damrosch, not.the least of which is his 


ability to make rival conductors eat 
wienies and sauerkraut at the same 
table. 

Impossible as this may seem, I saw it 
with my own eyes, Tuesday of this week, 
when, assuming one of my several dis- 
guises, I mingled with the guests of a 
Washington’s Birthday luncheon at 146 
East 61st Street, the spacious old house 
which the conductor of the New York 
Symphony has occupied for something 
like twenty-four years. 

The paterfamilias of the Symphony 
family greeted me most genially and 
soon I was in the midst of a shifting 
throng of notables, including some who 
apparently still thought of Walter as 
“the -boy ‘conductor.” However, Dr. 
Frank Damrosch was there to uphold the 
dignity of the adult branch of the family. 

My attention. was attracted to two 
young baritones chatting together, ap- 
parently without a trace of professional 
jealousy. How fine it is, I thought, to 
see two such lusty young blades together 
apparently on such good terms at the 
very beginning of their rival careers. 
They were Antonio Scotti and Emilio de 
Gogorza. 

x ” * 


Young Scotti was exhibiting his waist- 
line. It now has that waspy slenderness 
so much admired by Mary Garden. The 
youthful critic, W. J. Henderson, agreed 
that it was a shame that all the glory 
for having a perfect figure should go to 
a tenor, Eddie Johnson, when the Met- 
ropolitan possessed a waistline like 
Scotti’s. 

Totally surrounded by congratulations 
was Deems Taylor. He admitted that 
curtain calls were rapidly becoming irk- 
some and that to escape them he had 
decided to work forty-eight hours a day 
on another opera. Presently the host 
announced that he was going to play 
something from the “Koenigshenchman” 
—from the fourth act, he believed 
it was. “Fifth,” corrected Taylor, the 
opera having but three. Anyway, Dam- 
rosch played it and it sounded like a di- 
rect steal from Handel, plus Meyerbeer. 

“That isn’t in it yet, but it will be,” 
observed Taylor. 

There were cries of “speech.” 


Taylor 
_roge, and said: “If you can 


imagine 


what you would say under these circum- 
stanées, that is my speech’—and sat 
down. 

In a far corner, Furtwangler listened 
with trusting big blue eyes to whatever 
Klemperer told him. Bodanzky was 
there, too, but it seemed to me Bodanzky 
had his doubts. Still another conductor, 
whom I had never seen before—a distin- 
guished old gentleman with an aureole 
of white hair—Conductor Salah from 
Wittenberg, I was told—was of the 
group, and so was William Steinway. 

Damrosch’s roving eye took them in 
and he proposed that a vote be taken as 
to which was the greatest conductor, 
Furtwingler, Klemperer or Bodanzky. 
They were asked to stand up. All are 
tall men, but Bodanzky, realizing that 
Klemperer had a head or two to spare 
over Furtwingler and himself, climbed 
on his chair and was plainly the winner. 

George Barrére was asked to play, but 
declined on the ground that this was 
not a party of musicians but only of con- 
ductors and critics. I caught glimpses 
of nearly all of the latter, except Law- 
rence Gilman, who, I am told, abjures 
such gatherings on principle. Not so, 
Richard Aldrich, whose conversation 
with Emilio de Gogorza I shall treat as 
both privileged and confidential. 


ie 


The moment of supreme excitement 
was when Damrosch arose to announce 
his successor. He did not give his name 
but presented him in person—the person 
of a mannikin, about a foot high, hold- 
ing a baton and wearing a mustache 
that would be prohibited by law any- 
where except in Paris. 

As Klemperer and Bodanzky studied 
the miniature figure—rather enviously, 
I thought—Richard Hageman expressed 
his disgust. “I knew,” he said, mali- 
ciously, “I knew it would be a French- 
man!” 

Edwin Franko Goldman was disposed 
to give the newcomer a chance to prove 
his worth and this swung the conversa- 
tion around to a discussion of whether 
a certain distinguished conductor (not 
present) rehearsed in front of a mirror, 
and whether another (on the other side 
of the Atlantic) wrote into his score 
notations for the gestures to be used at 
certain points. 

Bodanzky warmly defended the mem- 
ory of Nikisch, whom he declared the 
greatest of improvisators—as compared 
to Toscanini and others who require 
strenuous rehearsals—and some .very 
bizarre things were said, I won’t say by 
whom, about a former conductor who 
turned his attention to other fields. 

It was asserted, among other things, 
that this conductor drew lines through 
the measures to indicate where the beats 
fell; that he would conduct from a piano 
score because of his difficulty in reading 
orchestral scores; and that he would ac- 
tually write into the piano score some 
such reminder of the sound of an or- 
chestral effect as “‘oom-pah!” 

The most important thing I learned, 
however, was that there is no truth 
whatever in the rumor that Damrosch 
intends to sell his present house—as he 
did the one he lived in forty years ago— 
to finance an opera company. He made 
the other sacrifice for the sake of Wag- 
ner. This time, so report had it, he 
had in mind an organization that would 
present in chronological sequence for 
their historical value all of the American 
operas that have been given, from “The 
Scarlet Letter” to “The King’s Hench- 
man.” I am disposed to accept the 
denial as authentic and final. 





* « * 


O previous American opera made so 
good a beginning as “The King’s 
Henchman.” 

As I told you a week ago, conditions 
were particularly favorable, with both 
the opera house and the New York press 
doing their best for the Taylor-Millay 
work. 

These efforts in its behalf did not stop 
with the first performance. To the 
Metropolitan’s credit, it had scheduled 
the second performance before the world 
premiere was given, indicating not only 
its desire to push the opera, but its faith 
in it. Of course, after an outlay of 
perhaps $75,000 for the first  per- 
formance, it was not to be expected that 
the Metropolitan management would be 
content to give the new work but once. 
I understand it will make the subscrip- 
tion round, and I, for one, expect it to 
be heard again next season. 

But there have been operas in the past 
on which no small sum of money was 
spent that were sidetracked as speedily 


as possible, bécause it was felt that 
every repetition would merely add to, the 
loss. “The King’s Henchman,” happily, 
is not of these. 

The announcement that Taylor had 
been commissioned to write a_ second 
opera was -another poWerful boost for 
“The King’s Henchman.” It provided 
an additional first page story—and first 
page stories were not numerous for the 
American operas of other years. 

The fate of “The King’s Henchman,” 
like that of any other opera, rests with 
opera patrons, rather than with either 
the management or the press. Just how 
audiences will take to it, when it is no 
longer the talk of the day, can scarcely 
be foretold on the basis of the good 
feeling manifest at the premiere. But 
if publicity is the power some of the art- 
for-art’s-sake purists contend it is— 
while deploring successes they attribute 
to it—“‘The King’s Henchman” ought to 
draw the crowds. 

These two factors, the determination 
of the opera management to do all in its 
power to push the work and obtain for 
it all possible success, and the eagerness 
of the press to make all possible “copy” 
of it, are the very ones American com- 
posers have averred were lacking in 
other years, though I have always felt 
that the Metropolitan did its full duty 
by the native works produced. 

*” us * 

HILE I am always content to leave 

to the critics discussion of the 
strong points and the weaknesses of a 
new opera, I must confess that I was 
rather disappointed with the reviews in 
the dailies after the “Henchman’s’”’ 
premiere. 

To me, most of them seemed round- 
about and evasive. Not that I felt they 
were over-enthusiastic, because [ think 
Taylor was entitled to all the praise he 
received. 

But I did sense a certain hesitancy, 
as if the reviewers were unwilling to 
say what they thought as bluntly with 
respect to an American opera as they 
would say it about a foreign work. 

Now, no one has more reason to see 
an American work succeed than I have, 
and no one will rejoice more if “The 
King’s Henchman” comes in time to be 
regarded as a fixture in the répertoire. 
But no real service will be done Amer- 
ican opera by handling it gingerly, and 
I can see no more reason for caution 
in criticising “The King’s Henchman” 
than some such imported novelty as 
Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt.” 

I may be mistaken, but it is my belief 
that what was written about the Korn- 
gold work came much nearer to present- 
ing clearly to newspaper readers what 
the critics thought about the music of 
that work, than the lengthy but cir- 
cuitous writing which described, but was 
chary of estimating, the qualities of this 
newest American opera. 

What I am driving at is, that if I were 
depending on those reviews of the pre- 
miére to decide for me, as an opera-goer, 
whether I might expect to hear a very 
fine opera as an opera, or something 
that was not quite that but ought to 


be encouraged because it was American,’ 


I would still be in doubt after I had 
read Messrs. Downes, Gilman, Chotzin- 
off, Henderson, et al. 

I suspect that in an excess of con- 
scientiousness, they all wrote too much. 
I haven’t a doubt in the world that their 
readers would have preferred something 
shorter, sharper and more decisive, even 
if not quite so fair. 

Ba oa Ss 

HIS brings me to a suggestion of Dr. 

Marinetti, the Italian futurist poet, 
that the present methods of criticism 
should be discarded for what he calls an 
“analytical diagram system,” designed 
especially for the man in a_ hurry. 
Although he is referring particularly to 
literary and theatrical criticism, his 
ideas would apply with equal force to 
music reviews. 

His plan for “synthetic measurement 
of a book or play” provides for throw- 
ing overboard all decorative phraseology 
and repetitious writing, by means of a 
chart or questionnaire. Thus, a critic 
writing about a new opera, would merely 
fill in dotted lines, and by summarizing 
each main consideration with a word or 
phrase, he would achieve brevity and 
succinctness and would eliminate flim- 
flam. 

This, then, might be a typical review 
of a new opera. 

Basic idea—Trite. 

Libretto—Tedious, unsingable. 

Melodic inspiration—Nil. 

Reminiscences—Waaner, Puccini, 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, Offenbach, deKoven, 
Boccherini, Sullivan, Nevin, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Cadman. Stephen Foster 
and three (or more) Strausses. 


Orchestration—Worse than that. 

A ppeal—(ditto). 

Performance—So-so. 

Settings—A fright. 

Probable success—Not probable, im- 
possible. 

General remarks—None necessary. 


Or, in the event of a great success: 


Source of story—Inspired of heaven! 

Treatment of text—None such! 

Melodic inspiration—Eureka! 

Orchestration—Excelsior ! 

Originality—Ine fable! 

Appeal—U nbelievabie! 

Scenery—Ravishing! 

Future position—Sempiternal! 

General remarks—Coeligenous! An- 
gelophanic! Paradisiac! Deipotent ! 





Theopneustic! Metethereal! Prepol- 
lent! Distingue! Eximinous! Ne plus 
ultra! 


Read between subway stations, re- 
views of this character would doubtless 
save many precious minutes for musical 
Manhattanese. 

ok - 

UT in Portland, Ore., they have 

been having some fun at the expense 
of an American composer. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman knows now how it 
feels to be placed under arrest, and it 
may help him when he comes to write 
another opera. 

Cadman was taken into custody, it 
seems, while the honor guest of the 
Samoiloff Club, composed of musicians. 
Handcuffed, he was whisked away by a 
police lieutenant who showed the usual 
disclination to listen to alibis and ex- 
planations. As the mayor of Portland 
was out of the city, an appeal in that 
direction was of no avail. 

Riding in a police automobile, Cadman 
wondered, according to his own story of 
it, whether some of the checks he had 
issued had proved worthless. He had 
no idea how this could have happened, 
but then, he reflected, he was a composer. 

However, as things turned out, it was 
the Portland Rose Festival committee 
that had kidnaped him in order to have 
him present at tryouts of singers for 
“Rosario,” the Rose Festival Pageant 
of which he is to be director general. 
So, whatever his high crimes and mis- 
demeanors as a composer or a citizen, 
he got off with a fairly light sentence 
He had to listen to-a half dozen Port- 
landers sing. 

. 

ALES of Toscanini still are with us. 
They tell a story in the intervals of 
rehearsal in the Scandinavian opera 
houses of a doughty though capable 
baritone who on one occasion fell foul 
of the famous Italian during a rehearsal 

at the Metropolitan. 

Opera-goers whose memories go back 
to the season of 1910, remember one 
John Forsell, who hailed from Stock- 
holm, a fine artist with a fine voice. It 
is said that when he sang Don Giovanni 
abroad, that mash-notes had to be 
cleared from his dressing room with a 
steamshovel and that once he was 
dragged in a fainting condition from 
the room while making up for an opera, 
half smothered by the perfume of 
myriad bouquets. 

Here, he was heard in only a few 
parts, Stradella, for instance, and Petey 
the Great in “Czar und Zimmermann,” 
amongst them. 

But, to the tale they tell in the in- 
tervals of rehearsal in the Scandinavian 
opera houses— 

It is whispered that Forsell, fine artist 
that he was, did not invariably recog- 
nize the fact that others also had a 
speaking acquaintance with the Nine 
Muses; Toscanini, for instance. A re- 
hearsal of Puccini’s “Tosca” was in 
progress, with Forsell singing Scarpia 
Suddenly, during the second act, he 
stopped singing and going to the foot- 
lights, said to the conductor: 

“You are taking that passage too fast. 
I can’t sing it that way. A trifle slower, 
if you please.” 

Toscanini, so reports go, made no 
reply, but merely pressed a button under 
the conductor’s desk. 

The stage manager appeared. 

“Kindly bring me another baritone,” 
said the conductor. 

And the rest, as Hamlet said, is 
silence, for John Forsell sang there no 
more. It may not be true, but I tell it 
as it was told to me by a singer who 
ought to know. 

* ~ >= 
ITNESSING, and, incidentally. 
hearing one more performance of 
“Die Walkiire” at the Metropolitan the 
other night, I was struck-afresh by the 
spaciousness of Hunding’s hut. Rents 
must have been less in those days than 


[Continued on opposite page] 
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they are now, or else Hunding must have 
een a pretty prosperous hunter. I in- 
cline to the latter theory when I recall 
that his clothes are always of the 
newest. Hunding is, when you stop to 
think of it, something of a dandy, else 
he could not come home at the end of 
a long day’s foraging in the forest as 
mmaculately groomed as if he were 
about to set forth on a visit to Wotan or 
some other important personage. 

But to return to the great closed 
spaces of the hut. Sieglinde surely 
was a competent housekeeper to main- 
tain such apple pie order, and to have 
her drinks all so accurately at hand in 
the kitchenette. No wonder Hunding 
pursued her. He would be hard put to 
it to find another wife of equal efficiency. 
Certainly Briinnhilde would have de- 
manded greater freedom than Sieglinde 
was in the habit of claiming. 

I used to wonder (speaking still of 
“Walkure”) why Loge never appeared 
to answer Wotan’s perfectly audible 
command for Briinnhilde’s adequate pro- 
tection during the somewhat uncertain 
period her enforced rest cure; but 
now I know. Loge is too busy in the 
wings attending to the steam. If 
Briinnhilde is not, in her disobedience, 
an ideal daughter, at least one must 
acknowledge that Loge is the supreme 
type of the perfect plumber—or has he 
the distinction of being a _ stationary 
engineer? 

~ * * 
‘NHE types have waggeries all their 
own. In the last issue of your es- 
teemed publication I note that “forty 
operas have been given since the season 
began fifteen years ago.” 

There has, indeed, been a _ gradual 
lengthening of the operatic span until 
it is now something of an endurance 
test for singers and orchestra players, 
to say nothing of audiences, but I have 
yet to know a Metropolitan season that 
lasted fifteen years. 

I have no doubt, on the other hand, 
that I could so arrange the répertoire 
as to make fifteen weeks seem like fifteen 
years, but no such imputation can be 
made against the current roster of 
operas, which seems to me about the 
most varied, and withal the most inter- 
esting in the history of the opera house. 

There are, of course, some good things 
yet to come. The “Mignon” revival is 
still ahead, the Casella pantomime, “La 
Giara,” is in the offing, and the resump- 
tions of “Le Coq d’Or” and “Rosen- 
kavalier” also are yet to materialize. 
Presumably there will be a “L’Oracolo”’ 
or two for Antonio Scotti’s sake, the 
Good Friday “Parsifal” seems abso- 
lutely inevitable, “Freischiitz” is a like- 
lihood, and if Chaliapin is not too fully 
occupied with his “Barber of Seville” 
venture, I would expect both a “Mefisto- 
fele” and a “Boris Godounoff.” 

_With forty-two works already given 
(including last week’s “King’s Hench- 
man” and “Tales of Hoffmann’), the 
addition of these eight would bring the 
season’s total to fifty different works, 
or two more than last year’s record of 
forty-eight. 

But to get back to the répertoire which 
I think would justify the opera patron 
in assuming that the mistake quoted 
above was the simple truth, I would 
Suggest the following list of works, all 
given at one time or another during the 
history of the Metropolitan: 

Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis,” Mey- 
erbeer’s “Dinorah,” Thomas’ “Hamlet,” 

gner’s “Rienzi.” Ernst II’s “Diana 
von Solange,” Goldmark’s “Merlin,” 
Smareglia’s “Vasall von Szigeth,” Lara’s 


“Messalina,” Mascagni’s “Lodoletta,”’ 
‘ini’s “Villi,” Weiss’ “Polish Jew,” 
Thuille’s “Lobetanz,” Wolff’s “Oisseau 


Bl a.” Lalo’s “Le Roi D’Ys,” Cornelius’ 
pe irber of Bagdad” and Korngold’s 
Dead City.” I know that among these 


Sixteen works there are several that 
have their admirers, but with such a list, 
fif'cen weeks could easily be filled with 


en ugh boredom to pass for fifteen years, 
suomits your 
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Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work by 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


|| Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon ene 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
| equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the ad-_ || 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest | 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be con- 
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Notable Cast Presents Taylor-Millay 
Opera at Its Metropolitan Premiére 
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his head? For Love was one of us. And 
I do not see him.” 

He draws his dagger and thrusts it to 
his heart. Maccus catches him as he 
falls and lets him gently down. 
and his lords gather about the body and 
speak their sorrow. The King ends the 
threnody with the command: “Bear him 
softly hence. Bury him deep with his 
warm sword beside him. Doughty of 
heart was he. This day hath he dared 
two kings—myself and Death.” 

Among the protagonists in this fresh 
version of an ancient story, Lawrence 
Tibbet stood dominant by virtue of his 
admirable and affecting personation of 
Eadgar. He sustained the character on 
a plane of noble dignity and graced it 
with fine artistry. The Aethelwold of 
Edward Johnson, while romantically 
conceived and beautifully sung. seemed 
to lack the conviction of his Pelléas and 
his Romeo. Temperamentally and pic- 
torially, he is better fitted for the part 
than any other member of the company. 
and he attained some high moments of 
poignancy. But his zeal carried him into 
histrionic excesses which his increased 
familiarity with the réle will doubtless 
reduce. 

Florence Easton dealt capably with 
the task of presenting an unsympathetic 
heroine and managed her vocal lines 
skilfully. Her 4¢/lfrida was a bit too so- 
phisticated, however, for complete agree- 
ment with the poet‘s intention. 

In singing a text abounding in out- 
moded words and packed with meaning, 
the principals employed a praiseworthy 
clarity of diction. This excellence was 
notable as well in the Maccus of William 
Gustafson, the Dunstan of George 
Meader and the Ase of Merle Alcock. 

The new work had an inspiriting con- 
ductor in Tullio Serafin, who spared no 
pains to present it in the best light. The 
smoothness of the performance and the 
vitality of the ensembles bespoke the 
guidance of Wilhelm von Wymetal and 
Giulio Setti as stage director and chorus- 
master, respectively. 

Joseph Urban, confronted with three 
problems of stage setting, solved that of 
the second act most successfully. To 
produce the required illusion of misty 
vagueness, he contrived a dense growth 
of slim and silvery birches with two 
huge oaks in the foreground; the gen- 
eral color effect was a pale and ghostly 
gray with touches of tawny red in the 
heaps of fallen leaves. In the set for 
the first act, one suspects an anachro- 
nism in the wing-spvread hawks decorat- 
ing the ceiling of the tenth century ban- 
queting hall. The bare and austere 
interior provided for the last act is, 
moreover, not in keening with the re- 
puted wealth of the Thane of Devon. 


Score Theatrically Effective 
At a first hearing of Mr. Taylor’s 
score, one is conscious of his palpable 
striving for dramatic homogeneity and 
his failure to achieve it completely. 


Eadgar 


Logically developed and closely integ- 
rated though his music is, it conveys no 
sense of inevitability. It is explicitly 
theatrical, but not implicitly dramatic 
Rich though it is in poetic material, its 
elements have not been fused into spir 
itual unity. One misses the inextinguish- 
able flame of inspiration, the white glow 
of transfiguration. 

Some measure of the shortcomings 
may be due to a libretto more suited for 
the library than for the stage. A paral- 
lel can be drawn between the unequal 
dramatic tension in the text and the epi- 
sodic flights of Mr. Taylor’s lryicism. On 
the other hand, Miss Millay’s studied 
archaism and naiveté are in strong con- 
trast to Mr. Taylor’s orchestral elabora- 
tion and technical ingenuity. Only at 
intervals do the two come together, as in 
the charming simplicity of the incanta- 
tion and thet fokkwise theme that ushers 
in the last act.sp%: 

That the composer’s dramatic instinct 
is not yet sur of itself is revealed in 
such a purely theatrical device as the 
humming chorus in the second act. In- 
stead of producing an uncanny and eerie 
effect of the supernatural, it introduces 
an incongruous suggestion of a crowd of 
hidden watchers in the wood. Again, 
the tragic climax of the last act is weak- 
ened by the cantata-like chorus super 
fluously appended to Eadgar’s words of 
farewell. 

By relying too steadily upon Wagne- 
rian melos in the orchestra and refrain- 
ing from long melodic lines for the voice, 
Mr. Taylor has lost many an oppor- 
tunity for the sensuous beauty that the 
text and the dramatic situations de- 
mand. Moreover, his preoccupation with 
instrumentation has led him to mix or- 
chestral colors which cover the voices 
at times when the words have essential 
importance. 

“The King’s Henchman” is a credit to 
Mr. Taylor’s craftsmanship and _ ver- 
satility. That it is not a masterpiece, 
that it has flaws in construction, that it 
does not maintain an unbroken lyric 
sweep, are considerations not necessarily 
discouraging. That its merits were rec- 
ognized by a first night audience shows 
that it possesses qualities of power, of 
emotion and of beauty. 





“Henchman’s” Composer Gets 


New Metropolitan Commission 
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$75,000, with $15,000 for each addi- 
tional performance. The box office re- 
ceipts of the premiére amounted to 
$15,504. On such a basis the gross re- 
ceipts for ten sold-out houses would not 
greatly exceed $150,000. 

Mr. Taylor’s and Miss Millay’s share 
of the proceeds has been estimated at 
$15,000, shared equally, in addition to 
royalties. 

The next highest honorarium obtained 


previously by any American opera com- 
poser is believed to have been that of 
$10,000, awarded to the late Horatio 
Parker for his “Mona,” which won the 
prize offered by the Metropolitan in 
1911. “Mona” had only four perform- 
ances. 

The number of representations thus 
far achieved by other American works 
at the Metropolitan—the composers of 
which were in most cases much less 
substantially rewarded—were as fol- 
lows: “Skyscrapers,” 11; “Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” 6; “Cyrano” and “Shanewis,” 
5 each; “Madeleine,” “Dance in Place 
Congo” and “Cleopatra’s Night,” 4 
each; and “The Pipe of Desire,” “The 
Legend” and “Temple Dancer,” 3—a 
total of 52 performances of eleven na- 
tive productions. 
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Score of New Opera 
Has Dramatic Life 
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[Continued from page 4] 


haps because the librettist is of that sex. 
The males have rather their own way 
with things, and Aelfrida as a character 
has not the positive lines of Acthelwold, 
Eadgar or Maccus. But the days of the 
Saxons were not a time of sex equality! 
As Aethelwold sings in the first act— 
“She’s bound to be in; women never go 
out!” 

The libretto has, in the reading, a 
sub-current of humor that the music 
passes by. Surely when Aethelwold asks 
of Aelfrida early in the third act, 
“Lovest thou me?” and she, with her 
mind “full of thimbles and churns” re- 
plies, “Oh, ask me not of a morning if 
I love thee!” something more sportive 
was intended than Taylor’s grave and 
even mélancholy music here implies. 

And isn’t a twinkle of the eye per- 
missible when the librettist has her hero- 
ine defy her father with respect to her 
long hair, declaring that her locks were 
her own “and no man shall put the 
shears to it, though every wife in Eng- 
land and the Isles go callow as a sheep 
new-shorn.” The banter which is no 
small source of life to the book, when 
read, is almost entirely lost in the musi- 
cal projection—partly because some of it 
seems unsuitable for song, partly be- 
cause the heavy scoring obliterates the 
words, partly because the composer 
seems to have been in a mood too sym- 
phonic for levity in verbal and tonal by- 
play. 

* > + 

To again summarize the score, it has 
emotional feeling, it has atmosphere, it 
has life and propulsiveness. The or- 
chestra is used with a confidence, even 
an intrepidity that bespeaks knowledge 
of its full resources. But, for this re- 
viewer, there is a feeling of confusion 
through much of the score, as from too 
many instruments between him and what 
the music is intended to say, resulting in 
a blurring not only of the vocal but of 
the orchestral line. Though the music 
avoids the Italian alternation of aria 
and recitative, it is essentially melodious, 
after the symphonic fashion. The ques- 
tion remains as to whether this melody 
has the strength, the distinction, the 
prosiliency, the direct human appeal to 
win and hold the favor of opera audi- 
ences inured to the music of the greatest 
melodists and quick to discard that 
which is not the product of some un- 
usual afflatus—whether the inspiration 
of a Wagner or a Puccini, a Mozart or 
a Verdi, a Moussorgsky or a Gounod. 

The score, in handsome format, has 
been issued from the house of J. Fischer 
& Bro., and will well repay examination 
at leisure for those who take their opera 
seriously. 
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San Francisco Forms New 
String Quartet 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 19.— 
The California String Quartet 

is a new ensemble headed by 
Robert Pollak, head of the San 
Francisco Conservatory violin de- 
partment. His associates are Wil- 
liam Wolski, second violin; Romain 
Verney, viola, and Michel Penha, 
’cello. Their début is scheduled for 
March 14, under the management 
of Alice Seckels. 

The California Ladies’ String 
Quartet is being reorganized, with 
headquarters in this city, and will 
soon be active among resident or- 
ganizations. M ° 
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Novelties Figure on New York’s Orchestral Programs 





Stokowski Plays Beethoven’s 
“Equali” With Fine Effect 
—Furtwangler Gives Im- 
pressive Reading of Seventh 
Symphony of Miaskovsky— 
Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony Has Fourth Perform- 
ance in Ten Days — Casals 
Charms Audience in Con- 
certo of Boccherini—Koch- 
anski and Brailowsky Solo- 
ists at Sunday Concerts 
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HE mystic number seven 
RNY) apparently had _ great 
mA significance in New 
At York’s orchestral con- 
hil certs during the past 

week. There were seven 

orchestral concerts, and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony was given at three 
of them. Seventh Symphonies also by 
Bruckner and Miaskovsky were 
played. Beethoven’s impressive 
“Equali” for four trombones proved 
an interesting novelty on the Phila- 
delphians’ program. Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler played with skill, for the first 
time in America, the Miaskovsky Sym- 
phony, the third by this composer to be 
heard here. Paul Kochansky played the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, and Alexander 


Brailowsky the Liszt E Flat Concerto 
for piano. 
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Kreisler and Stokowski 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor; Fritz Kreisler, vio- 
linist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 15, 
evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 7, in A Major. . Beethoven 

Three Equali for Four Trombones. 
Beethoven 

Violin Concerto in D Major. ..Beethoven 


The seventh visit of the Philadelphi- 
ans to New York this season was marked 
by three things—the visible recovery of 
Mr. Stokowski from the neuritis that 
has more than once interfered with his 
conducting here, the appearance of Fritz 
Kreisler as orchestral soloist for the 
first time in many seasons, and an all- 
Beethoven program. A serried and ex- 
cited audience made much ado over con- 
ductor, soloist and composer. 

Mr. Stokowski began the concert with 
a reading of the Seventh Symphony so 
exhilerating as to stir the most apathetic 
listener. Sticklers for tradition might 
have said, and doubtless did say, that 
some of the tempi were too fast. Be that 
as it may, the quickening of certain 
paces brought out the composition’s 
most essential quality—its irrepressible 
vitality. The further we are removed 
in time from a masterpiece, the more 
we are inclined to surround it with con- 
ventions derived from interpreters and 
commentators and not from the com- 
poser. Beethoven himself protested 
against the attribution of any program 
to this symphony. If Mr. Stokowski 
chose to disregard the “Funeral March” 
theory concerning the second movement, 
that was his privilege and it was justi- 
filed by the results. What he disclosed in 
inspiring fashion was Beethoven’s crea- 
tive energy. 

No musicographer having come for- 
ward to depose the contrary, one can as- 
sume that the “Equali” were played here 
for the first time. It is probable that 
they have not been heard often any- 
where since they were written in 1812 

the request of Franz Xaver Gloggl, 
1apelmaster of the Linz Cathedral. The 
1e occasion when they sounded most 

jignantly was on the afternoon of 

‘arch 29, 1827, when the first and third, 
transposed and adapted by Seyfried to 

e text of the “Miserere” and the “Am- 
ius lave me,” were sung by a male 
orus at Beethoven’s funeral. The 
iadow of that dolorous’ solemnity 
issed over Carnegie Hall and hushed 
vy applause between the pieces. 

The three trombone chants—an An- 
ante in D Minor, a Poco Adagio in D 
lajor and a Poco Sostenuto in B Flat 
Major—bear no evidence of _ their 
authorship; Gléggl might have claimed 


them as his own, and no one would have 
been the wiser. The value of sentiment 
is all they possess. 

Mr. Kreisler’s reception was tumul- 
tously affectionate, both before and after 
his reading of the Concerto. He played 
at the height of his artistic powers, with 
superlative beauties of phrase and tone, 
and with a noble eloquence. 

R. C. B. B. 


Casals and Klemperer 


New York Symphony Orchestra, Otto 
Klemperer, guest conductor; Pablo 
Casals, ‘cellist soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 17, afternoon, and Feb. 18, evening. 
The program: 

Overture to “‘Iphigénie en Aulide’’...Gluck 

Violoncello Concerto in B Flat.. Boccherini 

Mr. Casals 

Symphony No. 7 in E Major.... 

Reserving for the future whatever 
novelties he may still have in store for 
this season, Mr. Klemperer presented at 
these concerts a program that came 
perilously close to dullness. The familiar 
Gluck overture, excellently set forth 
though it was, constituted an insufficient 
foil for the interminable prosiness of 
Bruckner. Had it not been for the 
artistry of Mr. Casals, one’s feeling of 
tedium would have been unrelieved. 

Boccherini deserves a better fate than 
to be popularly known as the author of 
one menuet. Among his 467 instrumen- 
tal compositions are many that would 
repay their revival. Now and then a 
string quartet or a sonata of his appears 
in public to prove the facility and grace 
of his writing and to justify in our 
eyes the esteem in which he was held 
by Haydn. But the period of neglect 
has been long, and it is probably too 
late for a complete rehabilitation. 

The concerto to which Mr. Casals de- 
voted his incisive skill has patent beau- 
ties of theme, and a simplicity of style 
that charms with its spontaneity and 
freshness. The clarity of the scoring 
for small string orchestra and the con- 
tinual dominance of the solo instrument 
emphasize the fact that the modern 
concerto, highly evolved from its primal 
state, has become an orchestral poem 
with solo obbligato. 

There is little likelihood that the con- 
troversy that once raged over the re- 
spective merits of Brahms and Bruck- 
ner will ever again reach the point of 
clamor. If Bruckner’s talent had not 
been deflected from its originality by the 
powerful influence of Wagner, his place 
in the hierarchy of music might have 
been more secure. His status today is 
precarious indeed. 

His Seventh Symphony, which con- 
tains the Adagio in C Sharp Minor writ- 
ten as an elegy for Wagner, is compact 
of his characteristic virtues and faults. 
The strength of his thematic invention is 
continually sapped by his platitudinous 
exegesis; the vitality of his inspiration 
is weakened by imitations that imply an 
underlying self-distrust; the skill of his 
contrapuntal writing expends itself in 
empty grandiloquence. R. C. B. B. 


Bruckner 


A Miaskovsky Novelty 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Furtwiangler, guest-conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 17, evening. The program: 


Overture, ‘“The Roman Carnival’’.. Berlioz 


Symphony No. 7, Op. 24......Miaskovsky 
(First time in America) 
Symphony No. 2, in D Major....Brahms 


Naturally the Miaskovsky number was 
the point of the evening, the Berlioz 
Overture, well played as it was, being 
only in the nature of a toccata for the 
orchestra. 

Miaskovsky is said to be a Russian 
composer of the “third generation” pos- 
sibly by analogy with the third genera- 
tion from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves, 
or, mayhap, to the Third Internationale. 
His Seventh Symphony (so different 
from the Seventh Symphony of our own 
dear Beethoven which has had four per- 
formances in the past week) is the third 
of his works in this form to reach New 
York. the Fifth having been given by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra last season 
and the Sixth earlier this season by the 
same organization. 

One can picture this work as infuriat- 
ing both the ultra-moderns and the re- 
actionaries. There are, here and there, 
snatches of really lovely melody but the 
minute these stand out, the composer 
seems to rush forward and cover them 
up in shame with a mass of discord, or 
what Mr. Lawrence Gilman most aptly 
(also generously) calls “biplane _ ton- 


ality.” The composer has been a teacher 
at the Moscow Conservatory since 1921. 
Whether he has won approval of the 
proletariat now sitting in the high 
places of the Kremlin, is not disclosed. 
He has evidently drunk deep of the wine 
of the doctrines of destruction and this 
has colored what might have been an 
agreeable and individual talent. There 
is in this symphony much of Brahms, 
though Brahms run mad, and perhaps 
some Tchaikovsky. The composer is a 
master of orchestral color and he bends 
the entire organization to his desires, 
but the work leaves one confused, and 
the interval of silence at its conclusion 
on this occasion seemed proof that the 
audience did not “get” it. They did not 
know whether it was ended or not. 

Mr. Klemperer gave what one may 
conjecture to have been a fine perform- 
ance of the symphony. With no basis 
of comparison, it is difficult to say. He 
certainly handled huge masses of sound 
and choirs playing together or divided 
against themselves, with smoothness and 
ease, and this without a score before 
him! It took, however, an intermission 
of nearly twenty-five minutes for Mr. 
Furtwangler to restore himself in order 
to conduct the Brahms, and several of 
the brass players had a decidedly un- 
steady embouchure. The wonder is that 
they were able to play at all the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

Brahms’ lovely bit of romantic poetry 
was all that could be desired. Everything 
was there that was inherent or could be 
put there. Mr. Furtwangler conducted 
it in his very best style, which is saying 
that it was superlatively fine. 

oy 


Furtwangler and Strauss 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, guest conductor; Pau! Ko- 
chanski, violinist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 20, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “Egmont” Beethoven 

Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra, 


Brahms 
Strauss 


“Ein Heldenleben”. 


It was Mr. Furtwangler’s afternoon, 
notwithstanding the fact that there was 
for soloist so able a violinist as Mr. 
Kochanski with so worthy a medium as 
the Brahms concerto. Nor was it to 
either of the imminently respectable B’s 
that he devoted his best talents. The 
“Egmont” Overture, in fact, had little 


Novelties Sung By 


PROGRAM of distinction, but some- 
what excessive as to quantity, was 
that in which the Oratorio Society of 
New York brought to New York's 
attention first performances of a work 


so old as Monteverdi’s “Sonata sopra 
Santa Maria” and one so new as Mali- 
piero’s “Princess Ulalia.” The latter 
was given its world premiére on this 


occasion. The former achieved a similar 
distinction something like 317 years 


ago, when Monteverdi was a modernistic 
thorn considerably more exasperating to 
the flesh of conservatism than the “ad- 
vanced” ideas of Malipiero are today. 

Between these extremes of Italian 
modernity were heard Brahms’ “Song of 
Fate,” Bach’s “Peasant Cantata,” and 
Pergolesi’s “Salve Regina,” as arranged 
and orchestrated by Frederick Stock. To 
conclude the evening, by then somewhat 
protracted, Borodin’s “Prince Igor” 
dances were given with all the requisites 
except the Tatar dancing. As in the 
past, Conductor Albert Stoessel’s chorus 
was supported by an orchestra from the 
New York Symphony, and there were 
four soloists, Amy Evans, soprano; Mina 
Hager, contralto; Wendell Hart, tenor, 
and Fraser Gange, baritone. 

The Monteverdi novantique, in a ver 
sion prepared by Vittorio Rieti, com- 
bined a chorus with an orchestra of 
strings, trumpets and trombones. Its 
attractive melodies, resembling one an- 
other closely but of varying moods, held 
interest in spite of their harmonic same 
ness. The work was well played and 
well sung. Performances of the “Schick- 
salslied” of Brahms have been too few 
in recent memory. Its superb contrasts, 
as between the serene and the agonized 
“the pathways of light through fields 
eternal” and “the cataract recklessly 
plunging to doubt and darkness,” and 
the fine symmetry of the whole, were 


to distinguish it from a hundred other 
“Egmont” overtures. It was clear, direct 
and reasonably forceful and there it 
stopped. But then Beethoven was not 
the hero of the afternoon. 

Nor yet was Brahms, although from 
point of view of performance the con- 
certo stood head and shoulders above the 
Overture. Mr. Kochanski played his part 
carefully and thoughtfully with a bow 
that was steady and sure and a tone that 
was full and glowing. Mr. Furtwingler 
kept it evenly balanced and, as in in- 
evitable with any capable performance, 
there were moments of very real beauty. 
But these were for the most part sug- 
gested rather than realized. Mr. Ko- 
chanski was not in an exciting mood and 
Mr. Furtwiingler was perhaps saving 
himself for that not quite so desirable 
fellow Strauss. 

“Ein Heldenleben” was a repeat from 
Mr. Furtwangler’s first program a fort- 
night ago. He gave it a thrilling per- 
formance, endowing it again with a flame 
that was all his own, a flame that 
shielded and almost disguised its lesser 
moments and increased its way beyond 
its natural power. > 


Brailowsky With Symphony 


The New York Symphony, Otto 
Klemperer, guest-conductor; Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist, soloist. Mecca 
Auditorium, Feb. 20, afternoon. The 
program: 

Overture. “Iphigénie en Aulide” Gluck 

Piano Concerto in E Flat.. Liszt 


Mr. Brailowsky 


Symphony No. 7, in A Beethoven 


Mr. Brailowsky undoubtedly came in 
for the lion’s share of approval, of which 
he was well deserving, for his perform- 
ance was excellent in every way and left 
nothing to be desired. Technically he 
was always at ease, and his sincere ap- 
proach to this generally trivial music 
gave it a charm that it not often has. 
He was forced to bow acknowledgements 
many times. Mr. Klemperer’s accom- 
paniment was deserving of the highest 
praise. 

The Gluck was beautifully played and 
sensitive and comprehending was Mr. 
Klemperer’s treatment of it. The or- 
chestra sounded to superb effect, the 
blends achieved were remarkably lovely. 


[Continued on page 35] 


Vratorio Society 





admirably stressed in the presentation. 
Miss Evans and Mr. Gange did their 
solo and duet music in the Bauerncan- 
tate circumspectly but without adding 
any cubits to the stature of Johann Se- 
bastian. The music he wrote for Pican- 
der’s dialect burlesque simply is not 
quite as nondescript as its text. It gave 
George Barrére’s gold flute opportunity 
to divide honors with the vocalists. 
Though it is permissable to admire 
Mina Hager’s singing of modern or oth- 
erwise “unusual” songs more than those 
in which the essential is beautiful tone, 
the contralto was successful with the 
three sections of the Pergolesi arrange- 
ment. More suitable to her gifts were 
the folk songs around which Malipiero 
built his lyrical fairy tale of “The 
Princess Ulalia.” The work begins mer- 
rily, then comes word by means of a 
tenor solo of the death of Ulalia’s be- 
loved on the field of battle. This prompts 
her nurse or handmaiden to review, by 
means of folk-tunes (discovered by the 
composer in an old manuscript), her 
childhood,. her girlhood, and then her 
time of full and happy love. The work 
then ends much as it began. The 
chorus and the solo voice are generally 
more important than the orchestra, 
though the scoring is generally modern 
in effect, with some passages that a few 


years ago would have been considered 
very daring. 
On first hearing it seemed rather 


loose-stitched and of slight consequence 
aside from the folk-tunes. These latter, 
though expressive. were not of the most 
seizing beauty. The scoring had the 
good qualities to be expected of a Mali- 
piero. Mr. Hart and Miss Hager did all 
with the solo parts that was demanded 
of them, and Mr. Stoessel managed 
chorus and orchestra effectively. The 
“Polovetzian Dances” had their accus- 
tomed dash and color. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


The Superlatives Used by the Crities in Their Reviews ot 


Her First Recital in Carnegie Hall, December 1, 1926, 
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Testify to an Occasion of Outstanding Importance! 
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66] ny @ 99 “4 voice luscious in warmth.” 
LUSCIOUS v. 'y. Eve. World. 
“INCOM MON” “4 voice of ee 
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and Power.” a 

son, N. Y. Sun. a] 

“epT UN 99 “One knows as soon as she =] 
SPLENDID opens her mouth that she is = 
from a splendid school.”-— (el 

Staats-Zeitung. (2 

“SEMBRICH” “So encrusted is her perform- Ie 
. ance with the familiar bril- ey 

liants of Sembrich style and fe) 

method.”—N. Y. Herald Trib- [ral] 
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“EXQUISITE” “Closing diminuendi were of 


exquisite finish and expres- 
siveness.’—W. J. Henderson, 
N. Y. Sun. 


“BEAUTIFU L,”’ “4 beautiful diction.”—Staats- 


Zeitung. 

“RARE” “She knows what a real legato 
is; she has a rare command of 
mezza voce.”’—Pitts Sanborn, 
N. Y. Eve. Telegram. 

“BRILLIANT” “The quality of the voice is 
brilliant."—-W. J. Henderson, 
N. Y. Sun. 


“CRYSTALLINE” “Her enunciation is effortless 


and crystalline.”"—Pitts San- 
born, N. Y. Eve. Telegram. 


“CLEAR” “Her voice has that beautifully 


clear carrying quality asso- 
ciated with unimpeded vocal 
production.”—N. Y. Times. 
“MAGNIFICENT” “Magnificent finish of tech- 
. nique.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
66 Wh? “Sang a representative pro- 
FINE gram in fine style."—N. Y. 
Eve. World. 
06 A W?? “Published with supreme skill 
SUPREM K a lieder group by Schubert, 
Brahms and Strauss.”—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 
“INFINITE” “4 dramatic soprano which 
- ' will give infinite pleasure.” — 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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“She was received with enthusiasm by a large and distinguished “Need set no limit to her future achievement” 
audience.” —Brooklyn Eagle. . ep , 
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New York Recitals Bring Unusual Variéty of Musié 





Pianists, Singers, Violinists 
and Ensembles Heard in 
Programs of Unique Inter- 
est — Dohnanyi and Rach- 
maninoff Among Eminent 
Pianists Appearing — Tem- 
ple Emanu-E! Choir Under 
Saminsky Gives Choral Con- 
cert—Season Shows No Sign 
of Abatement 


AR from abating in 
™ number, as usual at 
this time of the year, 
total of concerts 
during the past week 
maintained the high 
point already struck, with the pros- 
pect next week of an even higher 
record. Variety was the keynote of 
the period, all kinds of programs be- 
ing offered for the delectation of 
concert-goers. Nobu Suzuki, a Jap- 
anese contralto, made a good impres- 
sion in a début recital. Rachman- 
inoff drew his customary multitude 
to Carnegie Hall. Ulysses Lappas, 
formerly a leading tenor in the Chicago 
Opera, evoked interest in a well chosen 
program. Louise Loring, soprano of the 
same organization, had her first New 
York hearing under the aegis of the 
Rubinstein Club. 








Beethoven Association 

At the fifth concert of the Beethoven 
Association in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 14, the constellation of 
artists included Adolfo Betti, Alfred 
Pochon, Nicolas Moldavan and Iwan 
d’Archambeau in their collective ca- 
pacity as the Flonzaley Quartet, Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor; Walter Golde, pianist; 
Felix Salmond, ‘cellist, and Harold 
Samuel, pianist. These participants of 
divers nationalities devoted themselves 
to a program exclusively Teutonic. 

Mr. Melchior, whose voice seemed be- 
low its par of clarity, began the eve- 
ning’s music-making with a group of 
four Schubert lieder. Despite some 
huskiness, his mezzo-voce was expressive 
in “Am Meer” and “Standchen,” and he 
produced vigorous clarion tones in “Dem 
Unendlichen” and “Der Atlas.” At a 
later appearance, he contributed four of 
the lighter songs of Hugo Wolf: “Geseg- 
net sei,” “Nun streck ich aus im Bett 
die miiden Glieder.” “Ein Standchen 
euch zu bringen” and “Er ist’s.” His 
readings were tasteful and engaging, 
and Mr. Golde’s accompaniments be- 
longed in the same category. 

Beethoven’s last quartet was played 
by the Flonzaleys with a delightful fu- 
sion of refinement and vitality. Evi- 
dently for them the motto—“Muss es 


cheerful acceptance of.destiny. The per- 
formance was admirable in every re- 
spect, save some faulty intonations for 
which humidity must be blamed. 

Mr. Salmond and Mr. Samuel closed 
the program with an ardent interpreta- 
tion of the Brahms F Major Sonata, em- 
phasizing the virile ruggedness of the 


music. B. L. D. 
Povla Frijsh Concludes 
Povla Frijsh, Danish lieder-singer, 


gave the last of her series of four re- 
citals in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 14, with Frank Bibb at the piano. 
Mme. Frijsh began her program with 
an aria from Giuck’s “Parnasso Con- 
fuso” which she. followed with three 
Schumann songs, the charming “Wenn 
ich friih” and the radiant “Friihlings- 
nacht” being of particular interest. The 
second group was of French songs by 
Debussy, Hahn (the infrequently-heard 
“Infidélité,” which had a splendid per- 
formance), Février and Chabrier. The 
third group was largely of “request” 
numbers, all of which brought much ap- 
plause. The final group was by Scan- 
dinavian composers. 

All of Mme. Frijsh’s 
been of unusual interest. In spite of a 
method of production anything but 
suave, she always manages to convey 
the intent of the song, and her range of 
expression is extraordinary. The audi- 
ence at this concert was loud in its en- 
thusiasm and demanded repetitions as 
well as extra numbers. J. A. H 


recitals have 


Lucie Stern’s Recital 


Lucie Stern, an extremely talented 
young person of fourteen years, gave 
her only New York recital of the sea- 
son Monday evening, Feb. 14, in Car- 
negie Hall. This was by no means her 
début. Little Miss Stern has been play- 
ing in public since she was six and this 
was her fourth New York recital. The 
program Monday evening included the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, the Brahms- 
Paganini Variations, Chopin’s “Funeral 
March” Sonata, Hofmann’s “Inter- 
mezzo,” Liszt’s arrangement of the “Erl- 
kénig,” a Nocturne by herself, and 
Balakirieff’s “Islamey.” 

This list alone puts Miss Stern in a 
class with those to be reckoned with. 
Her performance was noteworthy by 
reason of the fact that it was a tre- 
mendous feat of memory for a fourteen- 
year-old child and for her technic which 
from beginning to end was rather 
astounding with its speed and power. 
There were flaws, to be sure. Many ef- 
fects were blurred. There was a decided 
excess of pounding, too many hard, 
leaden tones, an almost total lack of 
subtlety, much of which will pale into 
insignificance beside the main fact that 
a miss still in the sock and ankle-tie 
stage should be able to play such music 
to win the slightest degree of satisfac- 
tion. M. F. 


Katherine Bacon’s Fourth 


Continuing with her series of Beetho- 
ven Sonatas, Katherine Bacon gave a 
fourth recital in the Steinway Salon, 
Monday evening, Feb. 14. Again Miss 
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two sonatinas from Op. 49, going on to 
the Sonata in A Flat from Up. 26, and 
ending with the Hammer-Klavier in B 
F lat. 

Miss Bacon’s performance was admi- 
rable. Long before this she had proved 
herself a very good musician. She has 
a big technic. Her style is clear, direct, 
finished. On Monday evening the sona- 
tinas, so rarely heard, were very cool 
and refreshing; the A Flat Sonata en- 
dowed with all its serene and lyric love- 
liness. Meat of the evening was the B 
Flat Sonata from Op. 106, most rugged 
and colossal of all the piano sonatas, 
the one that Beethoven chose to dedicate 
to a mere pupil, the Archduke Rudolph 
of his era. Miss Bacon played it bravely, 
seeming not one whit overawed by the 
technical obstacles and the immensity 
of its concept. A grateful audience, in 
which there were many who followed the 
music with scores, gave enthusiastic 
applause. } 


Niemack-Sadero Recital 


Ilse Niemack, violinist, and Geni Sa- 
dero, soprano, were heard in joint re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Feb. 13, Edward Harris acting as 
accompanist for the former and Herbert 
Goode for the latter. 

Mme. Sadero is well known for her 
splendid work in gathering and arrang- 
ing for concert use, of charming and in- 
teresting Italian Folk-tunes, many of 
which appear constantly upon the pro- 
grams of important artists. Her groups 
at this recital consisted of these songs. 
Whether Mme. Sadero’s singing of them 
was authentic or not, the reviewer can- 
not pretend to judge. Certainly the au- 
ditorium in Cimmerian darkness and 
the theatrical lights from two tall can- 
diesticks thrown upon the singer’s face 
added nothing to the musical effect. 

Miss Niemack began the program with 
a Paganini Concerto and was later heard 
in three of her own compositions, excel- 
lent, all of them, by the way, and pieces 
by Rubin Goldmark, White, and Wieni- 
awski. The lights were turned up for 
her numbers, all of which she played 


with fine tone and obviously  well- 
grounded technic that won her much 
applause. J. A. H. 


Rubinstein Club 


The second musicale of the Rubinstein 
Club in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of Feb. 15, took 
the form of a joint recital by Louise 
Loring, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, and Mme. Margaret 
Nikoloric, pianist. Miss Loring was ac- 
companied by Clare Almonte. She be- 
gan the program with “Pace, Pace mio 
Dio” from Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” 
and ended it with “Ah, fors’ e Lui” from 
“Traviata,” the remaining numbers 
being largely of a popular character, by 
Ilgenfritz, Bishop, Gretchaninoff, Lohr 
and d’Hardelot. Miss Loring’s singing 
of all her groups was artistic both in 
tone and temperament and she was re- 
ceived with marked approval. Mme. 
Nokoloric played a group by Chopin and 
one by Couperin, Schumann and Lecu- 
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ona, being much applauded in every 
case. J. A 


Miss Bliss Sings 


Numbers for the soprano voice were 
sung by Adele Bliss in Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 15, and sung not 
altogether pleasantly it seemed to those 
who attended. Miss Bliss gave an inter- 
esting program, beginning with five 
songs in Russian and including a French 
group by Hahn, Leroux, Catherine an 
Vidal, another in the same language o 
bergerettes and Folk-songs arrange 
by Weckerlin and Taylor, and a conclu 
ing brace which covered old English 
songs and Folk-numbers from Mexico, 
Cuba and Spain, arranged by La Forgé, 
Fuentes and Sadero. The Jewel Song 
from “Faust” marked “by request,” was 
the only operatic venture made by Miss 
Bliss. At the piano was Nina Massell. 

Taste and a certain bright enthusiasm 
were the predominating characteristics 
in Miss Bliss’ singing, also an unusual 
feeling for the profile of words wedded 
to music. Technically she was at times 
a trifle insecure, the Jewel Song in par- 
ticular being hampered by an apparent 
inability to negotiate its phrases with 
the requisite deftness. Miss Bliss, how- 
ever, remained interesting in her concep- 
tions throughout the list, which cannot 
be said for many a perfect —— 

W. S. 


Willem Durieux, ’Cellist 


Willem Durieux, ’cellist, gave an ex- 
cellent recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 15. Mr. Durieux draws 
from his instrument tone of uncommon 
and _ significant beauty. His whole 
scheme of playing revolves around this 
factor, for his aim first and foremost is 
for the eloquence of sound. He is more 
or less inclined to allow interpretations 
to come naturally, without conceiving 
them in detail, one believes, though this 
is more pleasing than otherwise since an 
effect of spontaneity is thus achieved. 
Mr. Durieux played a Grieg sonata, the 
andante of which he gave with particu- 
lar beauty; a lovely “Ave Maria” by 
Hans van den Burg played from manu- 
script; and pieces by De Fesch, Valen- 
tini, Perey Grainger, Granados and 
others. Siloti’s arrangement of the an- 
dante from Bach’s Violin Solo Sonata in 


A Minor was also a novelty. Clarence 
Dickinson assisted at the organ, and 
Marion Carley at the piano. D.S. L. 


Elizabeth Topping’s Début 


Elizabeth Topping, pianist, made a 
creditable début in an excellent if some- 
what stereotyped program in Chickering 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 15. Miss 
Topping began with the Chromatic Fan- 
taisie and Fugue of Bach and followed 
this with Beethoven’s G Major Rondo 
and the “Appassionata” Sonata. The 
Sonata was particularly well played 
even in comparison with the deluge of 
Beethoven now upon us. Brahms was 
represented by a Romanza, the A Major 
Intermezzo and the B Minor Rhapsodie. 


[Continued on page 24] 
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ITHOUT exception, there is 
WA no baritone on the concert 
stage who has had a more trium- 
phant season, from Hollywood 
Bowl to the Sesqui-Centennial, 
and now in a New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Feb. 26. Nor is 
any singer more deserving of 
popular success. His voice has 
that splendid masculinity which 
audiences have loved to hear from 
a male throat since songs first be- 
gan to be written. He has vitality, 
magnetism, a finished style and 
a vibrant, robust musicianship. 





Sketch of Mr. Swinford by Georges de Zayas 
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OAKLAND GIVES EAR TO ARTISTIC EVENTS 


Paderewski, Herts Men and 
Other Musicians Are 
Welcomed 


By A. F. See 

OAKLAND, CAL., F 
dar has been unusually full, with pro- 
grams of high caliber. Chief among 
these was that given by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, at the Civic Auditorium. 
This concert was billed as his only north- 


ern California recital, and was under the 
management of Selby Oppenheimer. 
There were Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Schelling and Liszt 
works on the program, played as only 
Paderewski plays them. At the end many 
encores were given. The audience was 
exceptionally large; it overflowed to the 
stage, and gave rapt attention. 

The all-Tchaikovsky program of the 
San Francisco Symphony, given in the 
Civic Auditorium under Alfred Hertz, 
drew a large assembly. The musicians 
gave of their best in the Symphony No. 
5, in E Minor, in the “Nutcracker 
Suite” and in the “Marche Slave.” 

The San Carlo Opera Company 
played a three days’ engagement in the 
Civic Auditorium, presenting “Rigo- 
letto,” “Carmen,” “Faust” and “Il Tro- 
vatore.” Principals were Lorenzo Conati, 
Tina Paggi, Andrea Mongelli, Alice 
Gentle, Franco Tafuro, Bianca Saroya, 
Dimetrio Onofrei, Gino Lulli, Clara 
Jacobo, Stella De Mette and Gaetano 
Tommasini. Carlo Peroni was the con- 
ductor. Audiences were enthusiastic. 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, under 





The calen- 


the Seckles-Oppenheimer agency, gave 
two nights of music. The thirty mem- 


bers of this band played to enthusiastic 
audiences. Jose Briseno is the director. 

Allen McQuhae sang under the Elwyn 
banner to a goodly audience. Opening 
his program with Handel songs, he fol- 
lowed with a French group, giving a 
short explanation of each number. 
Holmés’ “Au Pays” was given with dra- 


matic fire. Donizetti’s “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima” was an operatic offering. But 
it was a group of old Irish songs that 
won Mr. McQuhae most acclaim; they 
were delightfully and authentically done. 
English songs closed the program. Sol 
Alberti proved an efficient accompanist. 

Josephine Lucchese was the third at- 
traction in the artist series at Piedmont 
High School, and won much success with 
her fine singing. She gave arias from 
“The Barber of Seville” and “Mignon” 
and smaller numbers, the latter no doubt 
chosen particularly for the younger 
students. Piano solos were played by 
Dorothy Borchers, who also acted as 
accompanist. These concerts are man- 
aged by the school; while they are prin- 
cipally for the students, a few seats are 
sold to the public, and crowded houses 
are the rule. 

The Alameda County Music Teachers 
held a gala reception for Charles Wake- 
field Cadman in the new Lexington 
Hotel. Prominent musicians from both 
sides of the Bay were in attendance. At 
the close of the reception, a program was 


given. Of chief interest was Mr. Cad- 
man’s description of his “Witch of 
Salem” presentation by the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company. A little insight 
into the intricacies of presenting opera 
enlightened and amused the audience. 
Mr. Cadman played several original 
compositions. Lawrence Strauss sang 
unfamiliar songs with thorough musi- 
cianship. Elizabeth Alexandar was his 
accompanist. Marion Nicholson, lately 
returned from study in New York, was 
heard to advantage in violin numbers. 
Mildred Randolph was her accompanist. 

One thousand and thirty-eight gradu- 
ates of fifteen junior high schools of this 
city were heard in the annual promo- 
tional exercises in Civic Arena. There 
was an orchestra of 172, drawn from 
various schools. A chorus of 1038 sang 
Ward’s “America the Beautiful.” folk- 
tunes and Bertha Remick’s “Salutation 
of the Dawn.” Glenn Woods, music 
supervisor, conducted the chorus; Her- 
man Trutner was the orchestra con- 
ductor. 





BERKELEY CONCERTS BRING NOVEL WORKS 


Orchestral Programs Have 
Special Interest in 
Material 
By A. F. See 


BERKELEY, CAL., Feb. 19.—The third 
concert in the San Francisco Symphony 
series, under Alfred Hertz, in Harmon 
Gymnasium, brought a work new to this 
section—Ernest Bloch’s Symphony in C 
Sharp Minor. This is immense in scope, 
and was given a sincere and sympathetic 
reading. The presence of Mr. Bloch in 
the audience added great interest. Mishel 
Piastro played Goldmark’s A Minor Con- 
certo in a broad, singing style, with crisp 
technic and musical understanding. A 
series of lectures preceding each concert, 
with analytical notes and illustrations, 
is given by Elizabeth S. Brown. 

The California Music League was 
heard in its second concert of the season, 
in Harmon Gymnasium. This orchestra 
of amateur players, augmented by pro- 
fessionals in the more difficult choirs, 
has been in existence some three or 
four years under the very eg direc- 
tion of Modeste Alloo, of the California 
University music department. It num- 
bers seventy-six regular members. The 
opening number on this program was the 
‘Fingal’s Cave” Overture of Mendels- 
‘ohn. George Stewart McManus was 
soloist in Schumann’s A Minor Concerto 
for piano, playing with musical knowl- 
dge, a poetic tendency and a scintillant 
technic. Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, No. 1, 
heard for the first time in Berkeley, was 
riven a careful reading; there was a lack 
f clarity at times, but on the whole the 
verformance was good. Brahms’ “Tragic” 
)verture closed the program, the beau- 
tiful horn passages being given with 
elling effect. A lecture precedes each 
oncert. The lecturer is E. H. Stricklen 
f the University music forces; illus- 
rations are furnished by students. These 
lectures are open to the public, and are 
sponsored by the board of which the 
major is president. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison came to 
Berkeley for one of their two-piano pro- 
grams; and although they had appeared 
here previously, they gave such renewed 
delight with a perfect performance that 


the audience was loath to let them go. 
The Bach-Bauer Fantasia and Fugue in 
A Minor was followed by the Rondo in 
C of Chopin. Variations on a Theme of 
Beethoven by Saint-Saéns, works from 
the Russian school, and the “Animals’ 


Carnival” were hugely enjoyed. “The 
Blue Danube” closed the printed pro- 
gram, but encores were numerous. The 
concert was one of the Berkeley Musi- 
cal Association series. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell was guest 


of honor at a recent reception given by 
the San Francisco Chapter of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony League, at the Berkeley 
Piano Club. A large attendance heard 
Mrs. MacDowell play compositions by 
her husband. Leonard McWhood of the 
University forces and glee club director, 
a pupil of MacDowell’s, gave an inter- 
esting talk. Mrs. Raymond Getell is 
president of the local league. 


Long Beach Choral Society Gives Sea- 


son’s First Concert 


BEACH, CAL., Feb. 19. The 
Oratorio Society 
eighth season, under the direction of 
Clarence E. Krinbill, with a concert: on 
Feb. 8. The works presented were of 
the lighter type, and the eighty picked 
singers did some very effective work. 
Shading and attacks were good, and the 
voices blended nicely. The soloists were 
all members of the organization. The 
accompanists were Harold Driver, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. A. J. Keltie, organist. A 
program of music by German composers 
was given by the Woman’s Music Study 
Club on Feb. 9. Liszt, Brahms, Hen- 
schel, Von Wickede, Bohm, Stier and 
Schumann were the composers repre- 
sented. The soloists were Ivy Lake, 
Irma Jasper, Mesdames Frank Trotter, 
O. G. Hinshaw, William R. Wright and 
George Barker, Jr. Accompanists were 
Ruth Parkinson, Mary E. R. Foreman 
and Dorothy Bell Alford. The program 
for the Lincoln dinner at the Ebell Club 
on Feb. 12, was given by a quartet com- 
posed of Mmes. Constancia Weisberber, 
C. C. Henry, Ruth Foster Herman and 
Ralph A. Henderson. Rolla Alford, 
baritone, as Uncle Tom, sang Negro 
spirituals. Leonard 
an address. 
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graph, Feb. 10th 


CHALIAPIN GOES TO MECCA 
When the curtain went up on the second 
act Marguerite Cobbey—an American singer— 
appeared as Rosina and sang thereafter with 
assured vocalism. More than that, she took 
the Rossini coloratura passages of this role 
up and down her voice somewhat in the man- 


ner of an expert jeweler sliding a pearl neck- 


lace in front of a prospective purchaser. is 


far as I could see there wasn't a single flaw 
in one pearl hitting the other. She is a tall 
girl, has an attractive stage presence and her 
voice last night sounded extremely youthful 
and fresh. 


pin is fortunate to have discovered her. 


It strikes me that Feodor Chalia- 


Incidentally, | understand that she is Ameri- 
can-trained. 
In general, the performance was a smooth 


one, but outside of the two principals men- 


tioned above. I should not say that it was 


outstandingly noteworthy. 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
THE NEW YORK PRESS 


W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, 


Feb. 10th 


Probably the most interesting item in the 
evening's catalogue was the debut of a young 
imerican soprano. Elvira de Hidalge was te 
have sung Rosina, but was indisposed, and 
her place was taken by Miss Marguerite 
Cobbey, in regard to whom publicity agencies 
have been singularly reticent. This singer 
has had much experience somewhere, for she 
showed an uncommon acquaintance with the 
Rossinian style, the traditions of the Italian 
opera buffa and the routine of the stage. 

Her voice is small, but of warm and in- 
gratiating quality. It proved to be well 
placed and well equalized. High tones of 
such agreeable timbre and so easily produced 
are rare at present. The soprano’s florid 
singing was marked by delightful facility, 
smoothness and musical character. In fact, 
no young colorature soprano of such excal- 
lence in the ornate items of opera has re- 
cently come before this public. Added to her 
good singing of airs and cadenzas was a 
treatment of recitativo secco of the most 
sparkling, captivating and dramatically signi- 
ficant kind. In her action there was some- 
thing quite chic, and on the whole she 
achieved a substantial success in one of the 
roles about which the lecal operagoer ought 
to know what to expect. 


Olin York Times, 


Downes, New 
Feb. 10th 


There was one singer beside Mr. Chaliapin 
on the stage who knew her business. This 
was the soprano, Miss Margaret Cobbey, 
substituted at short notice for Elvira di 
Hidalgo, whom indisposition, it was explained, 
had prevented from appearing. Miss Cobbey’s 
presentation by the direction had a somewhat 
apologetic color, but this was not necessary. 
She is an intelligent and well schooled vocal- 
ist, who treated Rossini’s music with more 
honor and respect than anyone else on the 
stage. Miss Cobbey has a good mastery of 
coloratura, she phrases like a musician, she 
had her stage business well learned, and if 
her associates had been up to her level the 
evening would have been another story. Her 
performance was the only one that was in 
the picture, in the proportions, in the style. 
of Rossini’s incomparable work. 


Miss Cobbey has received her entire training 


for five seasons 
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CHICAGO, April 12, 1926 


It is superfluous to speak of Blumen’s technic—it is 
prodigious, but he has temperament, and the brain to 
control it—an admirable poise and serenity that cer- 
tain more celebrated performers sometimes lack. To 
prophesy an extraordinary career for Mr. Blumen is 
a simple matter of deduction. 


Herman Devries in Chicago American 


Mr. Blumen is a delightful player of the romantic 
school. He has an individual viewpoint and the 
fingers to respond to the impulse of his will. The last 
part of the Liszt B minor sonata was played yester- 
day with firm grasp of the music and the varying 
moods set off with striking contrasts. A player of 
imagination and interpretative force. 

Karlton Hackett in Chicago Post 


The genuine and abiding basis he seems to discover 
in all that he plays is made clear in a performance 
which has noble breadth, discerning clarity of arrange- 
ment and a fastidiousness in the exposition of orna- 
mental and secondary ideas which serves an able 
understanding and rests upon a technical skill of 
notable power and variety. 

Eugene Stinson in Chicago Journal 


ALFRED 


BLUMEN 


PIANIST 


in three recent 


SUCCESSES 


BOSTON, December 10, 1926 


The performance of the Franck was very clear; very 
finished. Mr. Blumen played with scholarly restraint 
and insight this heroic work, now becoming an old 
warhorse—which means it is played too often by 
other than the greatest pianists. The Chopin group 
had two bright moments—the beginning and end. 
Only a vast technique can encompass the polonaise, 
only a pianist naturally inclined to bold contrasts can 
deal with it. W.A.C.in the Boston Herald 


Of technic Mr. Blumen has an abundance. It is per- 
fectly fluent. He has mastered all the tricks that go 
into the making of a musicianly style of playing. He 
bends and flexes his rhythms, builds up climaxes and 
draws out attenuated pianissimos with the best of 
them. He can summon a prodigiously large tone. 
And be it said to the everlasting credit of Mr. Blumen, 
such tone does not harden after the manner of the 
string-twanging pianists. 

A. H.M.in the Boston Transcript 


Mr. Blumen displayed a considerable technic, and a 
capacity for producing impressive imitations of 
orchestral color. 

The Boston Globe 


NEW YORK, February 2, 1927 


Mr. Blumen is notably well versed technically and plays with vigor and brilliance. 
The closing, mostly modern group, was well served by Mr. 


was well played, neatly and with clear outline. 
Blumen, with color and zest. 


He is a technician of exceptional facility, fleetness and vigor. 


line and rhythm that bespoke a sense of symmetry. 





Mozart’s “Pastorale Varie”’ 


New York Herald Tribune 


New York American 


ALFRED BLUMEN Sugar mercer riot aoe Y BALDWIN PIANO 


has been specially engaged to conduct a 
Master Course in Piano Playing at the 
Bush Conservatory in Chicago, June 27 to 


August 3, 1927. 
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PITTSBURGH PUBLIC HAILS VERBRUGGHEN 


Minneapolis Forces Stand at 
Head of Concert 
Performers 


By Wm. E. Benswanger 

PITTSBURGH, Feb. 19.—Appearing in 
Syria Mosque under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra Association on 
Feb. 11 and 12, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony gave three fine concerts. The first, 
n Friday afternoon, was a children’s 
coneert which Henri Verbrugghen con- 
ducted, to the great delight of 4000 little 
ones. On Friday evening the following 
program was given: 

Overture “Iphigenia in Aulis”’. ..Gluck 

Symphony No. 5...... ......Beethoven 

“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” 

strauss 

“Les Escales". wee ULC OTT Se . .Ibert 

Three Pieces from “The Damnation 

=p Sree eee ce ee Berlioz 
“Minuet of the Will-o'-the-Wisps” 
“Dance of the Sylphs” 
“Rakoczy” March 

Mr. Verbrugghen dominated as a 
greater leader than ever, and the im- 
pression he created was profound. His 
reading of the symphony had many mo- 
ments of individuality, often as the work 
has been heard. The majestic Gluck 
Overture revealed an excellent body of 
strings, and the Strauss number was 
brilliantly played. Ibert’s work always 
pleases. The audience clamored for more. 

On Saturday afternoon the orchestra 
played the following: 

Suite No. 3, D Major... Bach 

‘Military’ Symphony .. Haydn 

Prelude, “L’Aprés-Midi d'un Faune.” 

Debussy 

Suite, ‘Impressions of Italy’’.Charpentier 

Once again the excellent work of the 
orchestra impressed an eager audience, 
and the response was quick. Showered 
with applause, the conductor was re- 
peatedly compelled to acknowledge the 
ovation. 

The Yost String Quartet, consisting 
of Gaylord Yost, Roy Shumaker, Car! 
Rosenberg and James Younger, gave its 
second concert of the season on Feb. 15 
in the Hotel Schenley ballroom. The 
program contained -Mozart’s B Flat 
Quartet, Arnold Bax’ Quartet in G, and 
smaller pieces by Glazounoff, Casella 
and Boccherini. Mr. Yost has long done 
excellent work in presenting composi- 
tions by modern composers, and on this 
occasion Bax and Casella represented 


the newer schools of thought. Both their 
works were warmly received, and the 
Mozart Quartet delighted the large audi- 
ence. The Yost Quartet has established 
itself as one of the permanent institu- 
tions of Pittsburgh, and its masterly 
work has been appreciated. 

William H. Oetting gave his third lec- 
ture-recital of the season on Feb. 15, in 
the P. M. I. Auditorium. Mr. Oetting is 
one of the ablest organists in this city. 
and his program consisted entirely of 
orchestral transcriptions. 

The Y. M. & W. H. A. Chorus, under 
the direction of Harvey B. Gaul, gave 
its initial concert in its own auditorium 
on Feb. 9. The chorus is an able one, 
and was in fine form. Soloists were Celia 
Little, Anne Zimmet, Mrs. H. M. Stein, 
Gertrude Soltz, Madeleine K. Lewis, 
Caroline Himelblau, Florence Schwartz 
and Max Franklin. Assisting at the 
piano were Mrs. A. L. Balter and Rosa 
Maltinsky. Mr. Gaul’s cantata, “I hear 
America Singing,” had an honored place 
on the program and was enthusiastically 
received. The chorus promises to be a 
valuable acquisition to the musical life 
of Pittsburgh. 

Ferdinand Fillion, violinist, gave a re- 
quest program on Feb. 16. His program 
included sonatas by Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, and many smaller numbers. Mr. 
Fillion is popular here and his expectant 
audience felt well rewarded. 

Manuscript Program Given 


The yearly manuscript program of 
the Tuesday Musical Club was given on 
Feb. 15, in Memorial Hall. Works by 
members of the club were performed, 
the composers being Gertrude Goeddel, 
Mary H. Parsons, Helen Roessing, Dor- 
othy Rodde Emery, and Othelia Aver- 
man Vogel. Gertrude Martin Rohrer, 
president, gave a musical reading. Ap- 
pearing on the program were: Jeanne 
Mahey, Mildred Cunningham, and Re- 
gina Spilker Linn, sopranos; Marie 
Kleyle, violinist; Dorothy Trombley In- 
gram, ’cellist; and Mary Jones Sherrill, 
dramatic reader. 

Pittsburgh composers’ have _ been 
prominent of late. Recently the Bangor 
Orchestra played works by Adolph M. 
Foerster, which were favorably com- 
mented upon. On Feb. 6, in Steinway 
Salon, New York, Nathaniel Robin’s 
“Rhapsody” for piano and violin, was 
played with success, Sigmund Feuer- 
mann, Austrian violinist, appearing as 
soloist. 





ORPHEONS PRESENT SINGER 





Lewiston-Auburn Events Include Concert 
by Protégé Home from Europe 
LEWISTON, ME., Feb. 19.—Instead of 

giving another operatic performance, 

the Orpheon Choral Society in Lewiston 
and Auburn gave its attention this sea- 
son to the presentation of its protégé, 

Pierre Pelletier, baritone, in his Ameri- 

can début concert in the Lewis- 

ton Armory. The Orpheon assisted in 
the program, with a large male chorus 
under the direction of Alphonse Cote. 

Rossini’s “Les Gueux de Flandres” and 

Huhn’s “Invictus” were outstanding 

numbers, augmented by lighter choral 

airs, like Barnby’s “Sweet and Low,” 

Adams’ “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” De- 

libes’ “La Cour des Miracles,” Metcalf’s 

“Absent,” Bourgault’s “Sylvestrik” and 

Speaks’ “Morning.” Yvonne Reny of 

Lewiston, who has accompanied all the 

operatic productions of the Orpheon in 

recent years, was the accompanist again. 

_ Mr. Pelletier, who has been studying 

for five years abroad with the assistance 

of the Orpheon, had arrived here only 

a few days before the concert. He had 

been heard by Wilfrid Pelletier, assist- 

ant conductor at the Metropolitan Opera, 
who offered to come to Lewiston as his 
accompanist. 

Mr. Pelletier sang with an artistry 

that is unusual. His numbers included 

excerpts from “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
and “Pagliacci,” and concert songs. Over 

00 persons were in attendance. 

ruest night was observed at the an- 

il public recital of the Philharmonic 

b in Lewiston-Auburn, when the en- 
program was given to American 

k-music. A paper written by Isabel 

ilton was read by Mrs. Charles Star- 

1. Negro spirituals by Avard Richan, 

doritone, were particularly pleasing. 
sates College gave its first “pop” con- 
t recently, under the auspices of the 

“rphic Society and the direction of 


ldon T. Crafts, head of the music de- 
Pirtment. This concert was given in 
Chase Hall. The Girls’ Glee Club as- 
ALIcE Frost Lorp. 


sisted, 





PROGRAMS IN PROVIDENCE 


Clubs Give Programs That are Enjoy- 
able and Show Excellent Artistry 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 19.—The 

fourth musicale of the season of the 

Chopin Club was given in the ballroom 

of the Providence Biltmore on a recent 

morning. The program was given 
entirely by members of the club and in- 
cluded music for two pianos by Freder- 
ick Very and Mildred Mathewson Foote; 
songs by Julia B. Gould, contralto, with 

Gertrude Josseffy Chase at the piano; a 

group of pianc solos by Dorothy Merrill, 

and soprano solos by Beatrice Fisher, 
with Eva B. Kent at the piano. 

Mrs. Caesar Misch, president of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Music Clubs, 
opened the large music room in her resi- 
dence on the evening of Feb. 7 for the 
annual guest night of the MacDowell 
Club. The program included a group of 
songs by Sarah Mathewson Henley, so- 
prano, with Lydia Bell as accompanist. 
Other numbers were Mendelssohn’s Trio 
in D Minor, played by Helen Keenan, 
violin, Lydia Bell, piano, and Louise 
Waterman, ’cello, and a group of songs 
by Elsie Goff Carpenter, with Ruth Mar- 
vel at the piano. Piano solos were 
played by Eleanor Rich Wall. Mrs. 
Misch supplemented the program with 
numbers on the pipe organ. 

At the bi-monthly meeting and mu- 
sicale of the Chaminade Club, held in 
Froebel Hall on the morning of Feb. 10, 
the program offered was one of notable 
excellence. A group of songs by Helen 
Ames Goodchild, coloratura soprano 
were accompanied by Florence Ames 
Austin. Helen Schanck, Providence 
pianist and a member of the Monday 
Morning Musical Club and the Chopin 
Club, played. Grieg’s Sonata in F 
Major for violin and piano was played 
by Helen Lowell Vining, violinist. and 
Gertrude Joseffy Chase, pianist. Piano 
solos by Helen Salisbury Dudley, and a 
group of songs by Florence Mulvey 
Vanasse, with Corena Clegg Scattergood, 
at the piano, were other features. Ruth 
Williams was in charge of the pro- 
gram. N. BISSELL PETTISs. 











A Nightingale, an Orchid, a Woman—San Francisco Call and Post 


LUCCHESE 





“You pronounce it Loo-kay-zay, although it is spelled Lucchese. It’s 
a name that you will do well to remember. . . . She will become one of 
those celebrities whom you can’t afford not te know. The aria from the 


Barber of Seville was a triumph. . . . 


.. 


Her upper tones are glorious.”— 


Patterson Greene, LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, Jan. 5, 1927. 




















The occasion proved to be a great personal 
triumph for Josephine Lucchese. The opera, 
from the second act on, was a constant suc- 
cession of triumphs for the young coloratura 
who was in splendid voice and acted as well 
as she sang. The “Caro Nome” was, of 
course, the great solo number of the perform- 
ance and the audience stopped the singer with 
its applause before the aria was concluded, 
giving her another ovation at the actual end 
of the number.—PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
LEDCER, 


Her singing was that of a real artist who 
knows how to use to advantage a voice of rare 
purity and great beauty—a true soprano and 
a real coloratura. The aria was sung in a 
manner to eclipse some prima donnas of en- 
during fame and others risen by good 
chance to sudden prominence, and in all that 
she did Lucchese won and held her audience. 


—PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN. 


Her offering was an occasion that called 
for unusual and rightly placed enthusiasm. 
The really gifted soprano offered a program 
in Italian, French, Spanish and English num- 
bers, which, their wide variety, displayed 
a voice of unusual merit. Sincere in tone, 
bell-like in clarity, certain in attack and 
resonant in quality, Luechese’s voice proved 
a delightful sensation to the large audience. 


—DETROIT EVENING TIMES. 





Possessing all the attributes making for 
success upon the concert and operatic stage 
—vivacious, friendly, graceful and radiantly 
beauteous as to person, richly endowed as to 
voice and having an abundantly generous 
measure of those less analysable qualities 
which make for interpretative artistry —Jose- 
phine Lucchese sang, smiled and coquetted 
her way Tuesday night into the hearts of an 
audience which found her ready to meet them 
more than half way... . Then came the artis- 
tic summit of the evening, “Oh! Quand je 
dors,” text by Victor Hugo, music by Liszt. 
Here was exhibited that denth of understand- 
ing which bespeaks a wealth of artistic re 
sources that satisfies the intellect as well as 
the ear and the emotions. We predict that 
with this attribute this little lady will go far. 
—FORT WORTH RECORD TELEGRAM. 


Josephine Lucchese, appearing here for the 
first time as other than a warbler of operatic 
woes, made a decided impression as a recitalist 
last nicht in the Memorial Auditorium. Mme. 
Lucchese eschewed most of the stock colora- 
tura tricks to gain her most successful effects. 
She sane enough of the bravura pieces to re- 
veal her vocal range, brilliant hich staccato. 
caressing mezza-voce, diminuendo that floated 
off like an echo and a voice of lovely quality 
equalized throughout its compass. On the 
other hand she made full use of her cifts out- 
side her pretty throat. Physically. she ranks 
nothing short of a beauty. And a pretty 





————-@— 


“The American 
Nightingale” 


Again Triumphs 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
(Season 1926-27) 





woman when she elects to flirt, to cajole and 
to employ downright vamping tactics is well- 
nigh. irresistible. —DALLAS MORNING NEWS. 


Last night, when Josephine Lucchese 
finished her first number, San Antonians were 
thrilled. . . . Flawless is her musicianship, her 
voice is so heavenly it is difficult to do justice 
to it. It has the gelden quality of warmth, 
and such clarity of tone, one is amazed at 
se much in one voice. The delicate quality 
of it—the spiritual light of it—and the 
beauty of its reach——mark a voice that shall 
live -—SAN ANTONIO NEWS. 


A beautiful woman is Josephine Lucchese, 
the coloratura soprano who sang as an artist 
offering of the Amphien series last night. 
Her youth, too, and natural charm are de- 
cided assets. Her voice is one of rare beauty 
and is crystalline in its sweetness. She does 
all the things coloraturas can do with their 
voices, and has the temperament besides. Her 
diction is marvelous. Her vocal agility, 
interpolated cadenzas and splendid interpre- 
tation brought spontaneeus acclaim from her 
hearers.——SAN DIEGO SUN. 


Josephine Luechese, Coloratura Soprano, 
sang her way into the hearts of all lovers of 
music when she appeared at the Auditorium 
last night. The songstress, a lovely, graceful 
figure, charmed her hearers with an exhibi- 
tion of gorgeously florid vocalism combined 
with unusual delicacy of phrasing. . . . 
Indubitable vocal ability, beauty and remark- 
able personal charm, these are the outstand- 
ing qualities of Josephine Lucchese. One 
hails her Grand Opera contracts abroad with 
approval; one regrets the fact that it will, 
for a time at least, rob the American concert 
stage of so pleasing a figure.——-LOS ANGELES 
RECORD. 


With a program notable for its wise selec- 
tions, supplemented with encore numbers 
after each group with a graciousness compar- 
able only to her personal beauty, Josephine 
Lucchese, .Coloratura Soprano, who already 
had made a host of friends here as a Grand 
Opera Prima Donna, made her San Francisco 
concert début yesterday, scoring a tre- 
mendous success, 


With remarkable purity of tone and flexi- 
bility in her melodic progression, Mme. 
Lucchese sang with the skill of an interpreta- 
tive artist, which means much in these days 
of mere vocalizing. Her greatest achievement 
was with the “Last Rose of Summer,” which 
came nearest to perfection of anything I 
have heard recently.——SAN FRANCISCO CALL 
iVD POST. 


Fntrancingly beautiful and the possessor of 
a marvelous soprano voice, Josephine 
Lucchese came before the Tacoma audience 
a stranger and from her first appearance held 
them enthralled by the glory of her voice 
and her charming personality. . . . With 
a dramatic force and feeling that few colora- 
turas are masters of, she sang and brought 
tears to the eves of her audience. It was a 
wonderful offering. — TACOMA DAILY 
LEDCER. 


A Coloratura Soprano whose vocal glories 
are enhanced by personal grace and the 
charm of fragile beauty, purely Latin in 
type, is Josephine Lucchese. Before this 
enchanting cantatrice—as much at home on 
the concert stage as in Grand Opera—had 
sung a note, the audience has succumbed to 
her radiance. . . . Her voice, of a fine qual- 
ity, limpid, sympathetic. even, well schooled, 
was used with both musical intelligence and 
taste. . . . Im Liszt’s “Quand je dors” she 
displayed not only technical finesse, bat 
warmth of feeling—something that too few 
coloraturas possese——as well as mastery of 
tonal coloring and plastic phrasing. — 
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AFTER FOUR NEW YORK RECITALS, MADAME FRIJSH 
IS AGAIN ENTHUSIASTICALLY ACCLAIMED THE FORE- 
MOST INTERPRETER OF SONG 





Photo by Edward Moele 


POVLA FRIJSH 


_ New York Times, Jan. 18, 1927 


- POVLA FRIJSH PLEASES 


| Danish Singer Interests Her Audience 
| from Start of Recital 


Povla ‘Frijsh, the Danish it is natural that _ = 
singer of rare intelligence and none i nagar Mac — ne Pe 
individuality, gave the first of e highly o 

: > : Russian, Moussorgsky. Mme. 
x griey of four reokals st Fro sane the some, ell 
poe : ’ iani .” from e collec- 
artist, who never has been con- rhe pL with ad- 
— to follow seals —e mirable naivets = the inflec- 
oar oe oS = “ed tions of a child. n is group 
her selection of songs, interested also were Poldowski’s ‘“‘Pannyre 
her audience immediately. aux Talons d’Or,” Cui’s “Foun- 


The songs were not only sig- tain of Czarskoe-Zelo,” and 
nificant by themselves, but es- Clarke’s song, “The Seal-Man.” 
pecially effective through their A final group, in which the 
placing and order of succes- singer was heard to particular 


sion. Mme. Frijsh began with advantage, consisted of songs by | 
a Gluck arrietta which she Scandinavian composers, sungin | 
treated with careful observance the native tongue. These were 
of its style and a musician’s Sinding’s “Der skreg en fugl” 
command of tone and light (The Sea-Gull’s Cry); Scher- 
and shade. Her first group in- beck’s “Sang paa Floden” 
cluded this Gluck air, the Men- (Song on the River); Grieg’s 
uet of Rameau and Schubert’s ‘“Vandring i skoven” and “En 
*“‘Rastlose liebe,”’ fully differen- Drom.” The Grieg songs had 
tiated in its emotional character to be repeated, the distinction 


from the music by earlier clas- of the songs and the fitness 
sic masters. The French group of the interpretation necessitat- 
consisted of Faure’s “Au cimi- ing this. The audience de- 
tiere,”” Reynaldo Hahn’s ‘‘Fetes manded more. Mme Frijsh sang 
Galantes,” after the poem, also several encores, accompanying 


set exquisitely by Debussy, of herself in one of them on the 
Verlaine; Ravel’s ‘‘La Paon,” piano. Her performances with 
and de Falla’s ‘“Seguidilla.” few exceptions were examples 
The “Seguidilla,”” sung with of the way in which an inter- 
much rhythm and 0befitting preter with feeling for words as 


sensuousness, necessitated an well as music may color her 
encore. Mme. Frijsh’s French tones and communicate to her 
diction was exceptionally clear listeners the inner meanings of 
and effective. two arts. 





DANISH SOPRANO 
COMMENTS of the PRESS 


“She manages her voice so artfully and makes it an obedient 
servant to her exceptional gifts of interpretation. . . . She brings 
a fresh and stimulating touch to everything that she undertakes, 
and it is a delight to listen to songs sung with an affection and 
understanding which invest even the oldest of them with spontaneity.” 


—New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 8, 1927. 


“The Rameau minuet had a beautiful finished, elastically rhythmic 
performance with what seemed an essential flavor of the period; 
this also gave opportunity to admire the clarity and neatness of the 
singer’s French diction. Her excellence in diction was not, however. 


confined to French.”—New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 18, 1927. 


“The final recital of Madame Povla Frijsh took place last evening, 
accompanied by applause which would have justified the repetition 
of nearly every number on her program. The magnetic quality of 
Madame Frijsh’s interpretive ability once again vitalized her per- 
formance.”—-New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 15, 1927. 


“The magnetic quality of Madame Frijsh’s interpretive ability 
once again vitalized her performance. Her program, selected with 
intelligence, was calculated to hold her audience firmly in its seats 
until the ultimate note.”—New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 15, 1927. 

“Madame Frijsh possesses a lovely voice capable of great volume 
and control that permits delicate shading.”—New York World, Feb. 
8, 1927. 

“Prolonged applause and repeated encores recorded the popularity 
of Madame Povla Frijsh in the final recital of a series of four.”-— 
New York Evening World, Feb. 15, 1927. 

“In style and quality her renditions were refined, artful, moving. 
The singer is a mistress of Gallic clarity and delicacy, her voice was 
charming.”—New York Evening World, Jan. 25, 1927. 

“Here again was a refreshing program charmingly rendered by 
Madame Frijsh. The French group was delightfully sung. Madame 
Frijsh sang it with an aristocracy of style and accent wholly admir- 
able. It is a pleasure to hear an interpreter who does not neglect 
the significance of a phrase, the finer effects of subtle nuances and 


the building of these important elements into interpretations full of 
life, color and significance.”—New York Sun, Feb. 8, 1927. 


“Madame Frijsh sang to a large audience, holding deep interest 
by a vital, highly colored and thoroughly intelligent style of delivery. 
Hahn’s ‘Mandoline’ ¢ould probably not be surpassed by any vocal 
interpreter now before the public.”—New York Sun, Jan. 18, 1927. 


“As an interpreter of mood, with a keen sense of musical ex- 
pression, she remains an artist of impressive talent. She was espe- 
cially successful last night in revealing the whole texture of each 
song, the very depth of its framework, as well as the surface colors 
and characteristics of its style.’.—New York Sun, Jan. 25, 1927. 


“Madame Marcella Sembrich made one of an audience which dis- 
played every symptom of delight during the evening. The artist 
invested everything she did with charm. Her voice is flexible and 
possesses a timbre of its own. She is above all a stylist and brought 
personality to bear on the problems of her songs.”—New York Times, 


Feb. 8, 1927. 


‘Madame Frijsh was in superb voice and spirits, and sang with 
her customary verve and subtlety of feeling. The program was one 
of wide range, giving Madame Frijsh the opportunity to be droll, 
capricious, tragic and sentimental. An enthusiastic audience obtained 
a generous supply of encores.”—New York Telegram, Feb. 8, 1927. 


“She stood out as an artist of rare and enchanting quality—a 
vocalist of the finest musical instincts, a past mistress of diction, a 
penetrating interpreter. As for the de Falla “Seguidille”’ of that 
fascinating lyric she made a veritable intoxication. A distinguished 
concert.”,—New York Telegram, Jan. 18, 1927. 


“Who but she to-day could deliver with such flawless and irresisti- 
ble beauty ‘La Fontaine de Czarskoe-Zelo’? And, in ‘After Years’ 
she sounded the great note of tragic passion, recovering for it that 
‘grand style’ of lyric utterance, which at times one is attempted to 
believe a lost art. An interesting concert, illumined by moments 
of surpassing art.”—New York Telegram, Jan. 25, 1927. 


Returns to America, November, December, 1927 
Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 
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HERTZ CONTRIBUTES 
WAGNERIAN CONCERT 


Cecilia Hansen Plays With 
Coast Forces — Opera 
Series Given 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 19.—The eighth 
popular concert in the Curran Theater 
series by the San Francisco Symphony 
was devoted to an all-Wagner program. 
Alfred Hertz, conducting, was in his ele- 
ment, and the populace rejoiced. The 


numbers presented were: 
“Faust” Overture 
Bacchanale from ‘“Tannhiduser”’ 
Love Scene from “Tristan and Isolde’ 
Overture, “The Flying Dutchman” 
Flower Scene from “Parsifal’’ 
Introduction to Act 3—‘“Tristan and 

Isolde” 

Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger’ 
Prelude, “Die Meistersinger’”’ 


The municipal popular concert on Feb. 
15 drew an immense audience to the 
Civic Auditorium. Cecilia Hansen was 
guest artist. The program was: 


Concerto Grosso No. 12 in B Minor, 


; Handel 

**Le touet D’'Omphale”..... Saint-Saéns 

““‘L’Arlesiénne” Suite No. 1......5.. Bizet 
) 


Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and 
——— eT Humperdinck 
aioeake 5a eee Kreisler 

Violin Concerto in B Minor. .Saint-Saéns 

The orchestral numbers, familiar to 
Curran Theater audiences, were frankly 
culled from recent programs of the reg- 
ular series, but were none the less de- 
lightful in repetition. Miss Hansen 
played with the astonishing combination 
of abounding strength and feminine del- 
icacy that is peculiarly her’s, and gra- 
ciously responded to three encores, with 
Boris Zakharoff at the piano. 

The San Francisco Symphony paid its 
annual compliment to subscribers to the 
Syphony Association with a special pro- 
gram in the palm‘ room of the Palace 
Hotel. The program was of popular ap- 
peal, including Debussy’s “L’Aprés-Midi 
d’un Faune”; Bizet’s first “Arlesiénne” 
Suite; Berlioz’ “Danse Des Sylpes’; 
“Hungarian” Dances by Brahms; Mosz- 
kowski’s “Serenata”; Georg Schumann’s 
“Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs,” and 
Kreisler’s ‘“Liebesleid” and ‘“Liebes- 
freud.” Of course the ‘“Liebesfreud”’ 
had to be repeated! San Francisco audi- 
ences always will have it so. 

The second concert of the young peo- 

















A Paragraph About 
Elenore 


ALTMAN 


New York Pedagogue 


and Pianist 


“From her very first notes a listener 
becomes aware that Miss Altman is 
anything but mediocre in her playing. 
She has her own ideas about tempo, 
attack, and intrepretation which she 
soon makes evident, and with them 
many features of her admirable style. 
She commanded a luscious, velvety 
tone of soft beauty. Her pedaling 
sets forth the mounting impetus of 


superimposed notes. Light, deft 
passages bring graceful, airy, bril- 
liant showers of gossamer notes. 


Mezzoforte sections display the sing- 
ing legato which is the surest expo- 
nent of pianistic eloquence. Rhythms 


flow easily, abundantly, swingingly.” 
—Boston Monitor. 














ple’s series by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony in the Columbia Theater brought 
out an enthusiastic crowd of school chil- 
dren and parents. Wheeler Beckett, 
conductor, interspersed the numbers with 
explanatory talks and illustrations of 
themes at the piano. The program pre- 
sented the first movement of the 
“Eroica” Symphony of Beethoven; the 
Scherzo from “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” by Mendelssohn; an air for 
strings of Bach; a “Carmen” Suite and 
the singing of “My Old Kentucky Home’”’ 
by the audience. 

Robert Imandt, violinist, ably assisted 
by Leo Pol Morin, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of Spanish music for Ida Scott’s 


“fortnightly” in the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel. 
In numbers by Albeniz, Granados, 


Sarasate, Manen and De Falla, the vio- 
linist made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. Considerable interest was at- 
tached to the De Falla “Suite Populaire 
Espagnole,” as many were familiar with 
the original song numbers and were 
eager to hear the violin arrangement. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave 
several performances at the Curran 
Theater, opening on Feb. 13. with 
“Tosca,” featuring Alice Gentle as guest 
artist in the title réle. It proved a 
splendid performance. Miss Gentle was 
in good voice, and won an ovation. Her 
associates were Franco Tafuro, Lorenzo 
Conati, Francesco Curci, Luigi de 
Cesare. Andre Mongelli, Natale Cervi. 

“La Traviata” was the second night’s 
offering. The principal réles were sung 
by Tina Paggi, Dimitri Onofrei and Mr. 
Conati, all artists new to San Francisco. 
All were successful. 

On Tuesday night Alice Gentle gave 
a notable portrayal of Carmen, with Mr. 
Tafuro, Miss Paggi, Giuseppe Inter- 
rante, Francesco Curci, Philine Falco 
and Bernice Schalker in the cast. Norma 
Wilson gave an effective solo dance in 
the ballet episode. 

The San Carlo Company is giving the 
best performances it has ever given. 
Carlo Peroni conducted all the perform- 
ances with distinction. 

Violinist Appears 

Hother Wismer gave his annual vio- 
lin recital before a large audience in the 
Colonial ballroom of the Saint Francis 
Hotel, with the invaluable assistance of 
Margo Hughes at the piano. Mr. Wis- 
mer, aided by his fine instrument, sur- 
passed al! former efforts. The program 
included the Spohr G Minor Concerto, 
the Gade Sonata, Op. 21; Beethoven’s 
Romance in F, Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in 
A, short numbers by Bach, Handel, Do- 
menico Brescia, Dvorak-Kreisler, and 
viola solos by Fioriello. 

The San Francisco Conservatory an- 
nounces that Margaret B. Elliott is a 
member of the organ department faculty. 
She studied with Harold Gleason and 
Joseph Bonnet. On Feb. 17 Mrs. Elliott 
was announced to give a program de- 
voted to works by Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Widor, Stoughton, Bonnet, Nevin, Lem- 
mens and Dubois assisted by Eveline 
Frank and Walter Chambers, students 
of Giulio Silva, head of the voice de- 
partment. 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico gave 
a series of four concerts in the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium under the management 
of Selby Oppenheimer. The organiza- 
tion shows distinct improvement in its 
violin and ’cello section since its last 
visit here, and it is as colorful and 
musically effective as ever. The Mexi- 
can and Spanish numbers were the most 
interesting, as before, and the singers 
literally “stopped the show.” Samuel 
Pedraza, tenor, has a pleasing voice, and 
his unnamed associates in the vocal 
quintet added much pleasure to every 


recital. José Briseno was the admirable 
conductor 
The Pacific Musical Society enjoyed 


an excellent program at its last Jan- 
uary meeting. Esther Hjelte, assisted 
by Grace Hjelte at the second piano, 
played the first movement of Grieg’s A 
Minor Concerto. Lillian Hoffman sang 
German songs with Henrik Gjerdrum at 
the piano. Dorothy Pasmore displayed 
artistry in a group of ’cello solos, as- 
sisted by John Manning, accompanist. 
Henrik Gierdrum and John Manning 


played Sinding’s Variations in E Flat 
Minor for two pianos. Lillian Hoff- 
meyer concluded the program with a 


group of Scandinavian folk-songs sung 
in costume. 


SAN Jose, CAL.—The Tipica Orches- 
tra of Mexico played at the State 
Teachers’ College under the management 
of Selby Oppenheimer and Terry Mc- 
Kean. 

All the material in MustcaL America is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


BOSTON ANNOUNCES 
ITS BEETHOVEN LIST 


Details Given of Centenary 
Festival to Be Led by 
Koussevitzky 
By W. J. Parker 


Boston, Feb. 19.—The programs are 
announced for the Beethoven Cen- 
tenary Festival to be given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, in Symphony Hall, from March 
22 to 29. 

The Festival will open with the “Missa 
Solennis.” Participants will be the 
Harvard Glee Club, the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, and the following 
Florence Austral, Jeanne Gordon, Tudor 
Davies, and Arthur Middleton. 


On March 23 an orchestral program 
will consist of the first three symphonies. 
A program of chamber music will be 


soloists: 


given by the London String Quartet on 
March 24 with Car! Frieaberg, pianist. 
A trio, a piano sonata and a string quar- 
tet will be played. 

At the concerts of Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, March 25 and 26 
(which are regular subscription con- 
certs), the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh symphonies will be performed. 

On Monday, March 28, special tributes 
to the genius of Beethoven will be paid. 
One of the speakers will be Ernest New- 
man, who is coming from London for 
the occasion. These exercises will be 
concluded with a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s final quartet, by the Lenox 
String Quartet. 

The festival will close on Tuesday, 
March 29, with the Eighth and Ninth 
symphonies. In the Ninth Symphony, 
the orchestra will be assisted by the 
Harvard Glee Clu» and Radcliffe Cho- 
ral Society, and the following soloists: 
Jeannette Vreeland, Nevada Van der 
Veer, Charles Stratton, and Fred Pat- 
ton. 


DENVER—Mikail Mordkin and _ his 
Russian Ballet gave three performances 
on Feb. 11 and 12 under the local man- 
agement of A. M. Oberfelder. 
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AND THESE ARTISTS ALSO 


RAISA RIMINI 
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USE AND ENDORSE 
Che Baldwin Piano 


Exclusively 
November 29, 1922 Nov. 27, 1922 

The Baldwin Piano Co., The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Chicago, III. Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen :— Gentlemen :— 

My Baldwin is a treasure. A treasure of ex- My experience with the Baldwin has been 
quisite tone. most pleasant. 

I like to think of my possessions as superior. Cincinnati, the home of the Baldwin, places 
But I must admit this is true of all other Bald- _it on a pedestal of superiority. 
wins. It is a pleasure to see that abroad as well as at 

Sincerely, home it receives this same recognition. 





- Sincerely, 
| 
mn | 


GheBaldwin Piano Company 


Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis New York 
Louisville Indianapolis Denver Dallas San Francisco 
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Testing Modernism by Its Effect as Music 
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[Continued from page 3] 


tory, or even in the harmony classroom. 
But not on the concert -platform, as fin- 
ished music. The basic requirement of 
music—agreeability to the ear—the mod- 
erns do not satisfy. 

Further, music is essentially of an 
emotional appeal. To try to uproot it 
from heart-soil and transplant it to the 
head is equivalent, from the commonsense 
point of view, to an attempt to master 
Euclid through the feelings. The intel- 
lectual qualities of music, though nec- 
essary, if the result is to remain music 
at all, must not dominate. Beethoven 
and Schumann were cited most fre- 
quently as examples of a perfect wed- 
ding of heart and head. Here the loco- 
motive and the tone clusters lost out con- 
siderably. The type of intellectualism 
that modern music goes in for was also 
challenged; caricature, satire, burlesque 
and flamboyant cleverness were found as 
unsuited to musical inspiration as they 
would be to high tragedy. 


“Lacks Intrinsic Meaning” 


Among the structural novelties | of 
modern music, tonal discords were most 
heavily scored for their unpleasantness 
of sound, and rhythms came off easiest. 
Apart from its pretensions as a form- 
reformer, modern music was found to 
have little or no intrinsic meaning. The 
content of the music is thin and watery, 
its sole originality depending upon pur- 
poseful startlingness of outer structure. 
Divested of these superficialities, modern 
music says little that is transmitted in 
a unified, understandable way from the 
mind of the composer to that of the lis- 
tener. There is nothing to “‘listen to.” 





Having outgrown melody, modern music 
rejects most other means of continuity 
by which a pattern may be followed 
through and a unified message conveyed 
(means like continuity of mode, rhythm, 
figure, or tonality). And thus, no clear, 
unified message is conveyed. 

The spiritual effect of the ugly-sound- 
ing, meaningless moderns was found dis- 
quieting. People said that after listen- 
ing to Stravinsky, Schénberg, Ravel, 
Carpenter, Bloch, Auric, Honegger, 
Berg, they felt disturbed, irritated, un- 
happy, restless, besmirched, headachey, 
cheated of any pleasure they had 
anticipated in coming to the concert. 
(Here may be recalled last winter’s open 
letter controversy in the press wherein 
it was advocated that all modern music 
be grouped at the end of the pro- 
gram, so that the Reactionaries could at 
once enjoy their share of the “real 
music” and be free to escape the “ad- 
vanced.” Three of my informants in 
this investigation told me that they gave 
up subscriptions for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra because the amount of mod- 
ern music included in the programs 
made their concerts “unbearable.”) 

In these ranks, too, modern music was 
inspected from the angle of representing 
the times, and was found entirely ex- 
pressive of an age that is unmusical, in- 
artistic, and of a purely scientific, ex- 
perimental bent. 

But the chief reason why the Right- 
winger dislikes modern music is because 
he does not believe it. He does not take 
today’s composers as seriously sincere. 
He does not for a moment think that 
anyone with pretensions to musical ap- 
preciation can believe in the truth or 
beauty of today’s cacophony, even if he 


BARBARA 


LULL 


Violinist 
As Soloist with the 


St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 


Under Rudolph Ganz 
January 30, 1927 


“Barbara Lull’s violin sings with firm tone in 
Saint-Saens work.” 


“Barbara Lull, a young artist who has studied with many noble and approved 


masters, notably Leopold Auer, was soloist at yesterday’s thirteenth Pop concert 


conducted by Rudolph Ganz. She showed herself to be possessed of a decided 


violinistic talent, especially in the evocation of a splendid, firm tone in which 


there was not so much as a nuance of harshness. This is true of her entire 


register, whiJe her presentation of harmonics, as these occur in her two encores, 


was remarkable. Miss Lull played her principal selection, the Saint-Saens B 


Minor Concerto with the attributes of a veteran, managing the Siciliano featly 


and performing with unstrained certitude.” 


1926. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 31, 


Her Recital at Kimball Hall, Chicago, Feb. 3, 1927 


“Her simplicity and modesty do not deceive her hearers for with the first tones 


one realizes that one is in the presence of an unusually gifted artist. It is not 


easy to remember a violinist, either debutante or ‘star, whose playing reveals a 


tonal quality of such marvelous fullness and richness, of such glowing tint and 


depth of volume. The G string is so gorgeous that one is edified as well as 


thrilled until one hears an E string of equal beauty. And the girl has boundless 


technical resource—-trills that are fleet and sweet, harmonics of purest pitch and 


timbre. 


In a word, all the gifts to endow a genuine violin temperament.”— 


Chicago American, Herman Devries, Feb. 3, 1927. 


For Bookings, Season 1927-28, address 
Excl. Mgt. ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New York City 








writes it himself! There was repeated 
again and again the unshakable convic- 
tion that these makers of discord cannot 
be sincere in putting forth their efforts 
as music. They may write it to be 
talked about, it was suggested; to be 
“different”; to get into the limelight and 
make money; they may, desiring to suc- 
ceed musically, and feeling their in- 
ability to rival the forms for which 
genius has set the standard, invent 
forms of their own, that cannot be cried 
down by comparison, because there is no 
norm of comparison. But all these haz- 
ards converge to the same point: the 
person who demands aural pleasure and 
emotional inspiration of his music wil! 
not believe that any serious musician 
can consider today’s discords, confu- 
sions, and external surprises as music! 

Here was brought out a distinction in 
the definition of “moderns.” The mod- 
erns are writers of ugly, meaningless 
discords only. Contemporary composers 
using tonally less discordant, and more 
pleasing media of expression, were either 
not mentioned, or very carefully set 
apart from the moderns. 


BANGOR SYMPHONY PLAYS 
FOR VISITING LECTURERS 


Program Arranged With Special 
Thought for Convocation Week 
Guests—Clubs Active 
BANGOR, ME., Feb. 19.—Presenting a 
program of popular appeal and melodic 
beauty, designed especially for out-of- 
town guests, the Bangor Symphony, 
Adelbert W. Sprague, conductor, gave 
its third matinée in the Wednesday 
series in the City Hall before a large 
audience. This concert, as in former 
years, was incorporated into the pro- 
gram of the annual convocation week lec- 
tures by noted speakers in the fields of 
religion, art and literature, given under 
the auspices of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, and attended by guests 
throughout New England. Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes” was repeated from a previous 
program, and a Moment Musicale by 
Schubert and Mozart’s “Turkish” 
March, arranged from the piano score, 
were given by request. The Overture to 
“Coriolanus,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” and 
Delibes’ “Sylvia” were also on the pro- 

gram. 

The annual musicale of the Norum- 
bega Club was given at Andrews Music 
Hall before a large audience of club 
members and invited guests. The follow- 
ing took part: Mrs. Wilfred I. Butter- 
field, Carrie O. Newman. Mrs. Guv S. 
Leonard, Mrs. Alton L. Robinson, Mrs. 
Winfield Sawyer, Dorothy Doe Hicks, 
Mary Hayes Hayford, Arthur L. At- 
wood, Alice E. Atwood. The program 
was drawn from music by Arensky, Mac- 
Dowell, Chopin, Godard. Grainger. The 
musicale was given under the direction 
of the music committee of the club, of 
which Mrs. Frank R. Atwood is chair- 
man. 

A delightful musicale was enjoyed by 
a large gathering of members and guests 
of the Bangor Woman’s Club, of which 
Mrs. Ralph H. Bryant is president. in 
the Richmond studios. with Mrs. C. Win- 
field Richmond as hostess. The guests of 
honor were Anna Witherlee. vresident 
of the State Federation, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Currier, president of the City 
Federation. The soloists were Mary 
Hayes Hayford, Dorothy Doe Hicks. A. 
Stanley Cayting, Dorothy Brown Dean, 
Evangeline Hart and Ruth’ Baker, 
danseuse. On the program was music 
hv Arensky. Grieg. Godard Chadwick, 
Bruch, Vieuxtemps, Gounod, Wieniawski. 
The accompanists were Mary H. Hay- 
ford, Dorothy Doe Hicks and Barbara 
Whitman. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Iowans Flock to Hear Kreisler 


WATERLOO, IowA, Feb. 19.—Fritz 
Kreisler recently gave a violin concert in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
the auspices of the choir, to one of the 
largest audiences that has ever assem- 
bled here. Many came from different 
varts of Iowa, and even from points 
beyond the State. Cc 


SEDALIA, Mo. — Agnes Scott Longan 
Hauer, singer of New Rochelle, N. Y.., 
and Alice Brown Street, violinist. were 
heard in a musicale at the former’s home 
recently. 
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“Of all the Young People’s con- 
certs that spread enlightenment 
for the concert goer there are 
none quite so delightful as those 
of Guy Maier. Perhaps this is 
because there is never a trace of 
‘uplift’ in them. And with Mr. 
Maier, the animated entrepre- 
neur, telling his fantastic tales 
with immense gusto, they are 
what he would have them — 
MUSICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” 

Boston Herald, Oct. 30, 1925. 


“Guy Maier occasioned yesterday 
a superb performance of Liszt’s 
E flat concerto with the L.os 
Angeles Orchestra. Few pian- 
ists at these concerts have been 
more feted than Mr. Maier, and 
While he played 
‘VIRTUOSELY,’ he must have 
regarded this concerto as more 


deservedly so. 


than virtuoso music, perhaps as 
a tone poem with the emphasis 
on beautiful tone as well as on 
the ‘poem’.” 
Bruno David Ussher in the 
Los Angeles Express 
February 7, 1927 


Appearing as orchestra soloist 
and in concerts for young people. 


Appearing also as usual with Lee 
Pattison in their two-piano pro- 
grams. 
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Steinway Piano 


“The Box Office Turned Still Others Away” 


GRAINGER 


BOSTON RECITAL, 


| OT often does it happen. The 
writer of these lines has not be- | 
fore seen it: Jordan Hall so filled 
that it was necessary to place chairs | 
on the stage. Three rows of them | 
there were to the right, three rows | 
'to the left, all filled with people. | 
Even so, the box office turned still 
others away. The occasion was a | 
| piano recital by Mr. Percy Grainger. 
| Mr. Grainger has long enjoyed a 
| popularity to which a large and wide- 
ly representative public contributed. 
Highbrows have recommended him, 
flappers have adored him. The great 
masses between have sought him 
eagerly. Often this popularity has 
been based on special single qualities: | 
the one admired his straightforward 
and intelligent Bach, the other his ar- 
rangements of English folk-music, 
while yet another liked him just be- 
cause he was Percy Grainger—cer- 
tain qualities which might be called 
Graingerisms struck this one’s fancy. 
But during these latter years the 
careful observer has noted that this 
popularity depended less and less on 
such individual qualities. More and 
more has Mr. Grainger’s appeal be- 
come a universal one. Early idio- 
syncrasy has given way to mature 
richness. By solidity rather than by 
trifles Mr. Grainger now courts favor. 
And what he does he does by wholes 
and never piecemeal. Thus for solid- 
ity witness Saturday’s program. Bach 
and Handel and their contemporaries, 
Schumann of the sonata in G minor, 
Brahms, with Liszt for fireworks—a 
program for the cognoscenti and none 
other, one would say. Yet Mr. Grain- 
ger filled his house to overflowing. 
With a program thus filled with the 
most solid fare, how does Mr. Grain- 
ger contrive to keep from wearying 
his audiences? Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred others would deem it ad- 
visable to interlard their weighty 
numbers with this tid-bit or that bon- 
bon. Doing otherwise would in their 
judgment he courting disaster. Not 
so Mr. Grainger: and his audiences 
increase while theirs often lessen. 
How does he do it? To call the 
ninety-nine all wrong and Mr. Grain- 
ger all right would be the height of 
folly. One can by no means conclude 
that the more solid program is the 
more popular. It is the particular 
artist with the program that turns 
the trick. To begin with, Mr. Grain- 
ger feels his music as throughout a 
vital music. His playing gives the 
lie to the thought that a composer 
ever resorts to the use of “padding” 
in his music. For him the composer’s 
every measure means something. 
Yet this process of making significant 
every note of a composer’s thought 
| never sinks into that stressing of de- 
tail which impedes the steady onward 
march of musical thought, which 
achieves large unities, builds magnifi- 
cent edifices. One can hardly imagine | 
that it is given to human sensibility | 
to strike a more just balance between 
significant treatment of detail and | 
heroic moulding of large tonal bodies. 
From a balance weighed in scales of | 
such justice springs the interest that | 
|holds both the highbrow and the! 
flapper. 
Again, Mr. Grainger avoids musical 
rhetoric as though it were the very 
pestilence itself. Yet it is through | 
musical rhetoric that the same ninety- 
nine out of a hundred artists feel that 
| they must impress their public. But 
for rhetoric Mr. Grainger substitutes 
simple, direct, forceful eloquence. The 
detail that rings true, the sweep that 
carries one on and on, these go nearer 
|to the heart than the artificially | 
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wrought phrase, the sweetened sugar- | 
plum, or bombastic display. And the 
general populace, unable of course 
learnedly to analyze causes, with un- 
erring certainty recognizes effects. 
Mr. Grainger, though shunning meth- 
ods by which one and another tricks 
this populace, makes himself one of 
its idols. And his is the greater re- 
ward. | 

For in this year 1927 Mr. Percy | 
Grainger has fully arrived. He is 
now at the zenith of his powers. He 
seemingly courts disaster, and with- | 
out trickery achieves a_ triumph. 
Count on the fingers of one hand the} 
|artists who will go and do likewise. 
| Perfect artistry, nothing less, is now 
his. Organ-like came the sweeping 
‘arpeggios of the prelude of Bach; | 
Jeato f chiseled, followed the stac- 


cato fugue theme. With relentless 
| driving force and an inexorable jus- 
tice the course of the fugue unfolded. 
Not with Percy Grainger may one 
| grow weary in listening to a Bach 
| Prelude and Fugue. Upon this dis- 
| play of vitality followed the wistful 
| melody of Bach’s Choral-Prelude “O 
Mensch, bewein dein Siinde gross.” 
| And then as a jeu d’esprit a little 
| Toccata (A major) of Parodies. A 
| little splash of bright color on a heavy 
| program, no more. Such would one 
| have expected from Scarlatti. But 
|when Scarlatti’s sonata came (B 
| minor) it proved to be a quiet, deli- 
|cately mystic little trifle. Exquisite- 
| ly (no other descriptive term will do) 
|Mr. Grainger played these little 
pieces. Even Handel’s “Harmonious 
| Blacksmith” variations partook but 
in small degree of the displayful. As 
|a noble theme repeated with growing 
embellishments this hackneyed music 
came from Mr. Grainger. 


One could write a column on the 
playing of the G minor Sonata of 
Schumann. Suffice it to say that here | 
was the same Schumann whom one 
occasionally hears with pleasure from 
the most discerning orchestral con- 
ductors. There were neither the sigh- 
ing songfulness of an _ overdone 
Romanticism, nor the rhythmically 
eccentric craftsmanship so _ often 
charged to Schumann. There was| 
simply the healthy exuberant musi- 
cian, with heart overflowing, making 
himself clearly known to his hearers 
Saturday afternoon. This tempera- 
ment matched to perfection itself the | 
temperament of Mr. Grainger. Better 
mouthpiece for Schumann would be 
difficult to imagine. 


But one felt the same when trans- 
ferred to Brahms. The pianist played 
the Ballade in G minor, the charming- 
ly melodic Intermezzo in E-flat, the 
| well-known Rhapsody in G minor, 
another Intermezzo, full of humors, in 
| C-sharp minor, the Rhapsody in E- 
| flat. Not often is the peculiar, kindly 

solemnity of Brahms so fully in evi- 
dence. A wit has remarked that a 
composer with the beard of a Brahms 
could not be a Romanticist. One re- 
| calls the beatific smile on the face of 
such a bearded old veteran, when with 
a small child on each knee, all four 
hands are making merry with the 
long beard. That smile one often 
feels through much of Brahms’s part- 
ly gruff music. It was present in 
much of the music last Saturday, as 
were also heroisms and valors. 

The songful Liszt of the third 
Liebestraum and the wildly brilliant 
Liszt of the twelfth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody ended the rather long program. 
Encores were plentiful. A. H. M. 

Boston Evening Transcript, Mon- 
day, Feb. 7, 1927. 
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MILWAUKEE GREETS 
FAMOUS MUSICIANS 


Brailowsky’s Début Notable 
Among Concerts of 
Distinction 


By Cc. O. Skinrood 





MILWAUKEE, Feb. 19.—The special 
feature of the last Chicago Symphony 
concert, under the baton of Frederick 
Stock, was Casella’s “La Giara” Suite. 
The symphony was Beethoven’s “Ero- 


ica,” which Mr. Stock clarified with ex- 
ceptional skill. The program closed 
with charming ballet scenes by Gla- 
zounoff. The concert was under the 
management of Margaret Rice. 

Alexander Brailowsky was_ recently 
heard for the first time in Milwaukee by 
an audience of 3000. He is a pianist 
of unmistakably high rank—a fiery nec- 
romancer who has no difficulty in work- 
ing miracles. Mr. Brailowsky set for 
himself a prodigious program, and came 
through the ordeal with flying colors. 
Even the music of Debussy takes on a 
new vitality under the spell of his gen- 
ius; he sounds the depths of Chopin with 
assurance; his Beethoven was broad and 
scholarly. Many encores were exacted. 

Pablo Casals, the latest attraction in 
Margaret Rice’s twilight musicales in 
the Pabst, attracted his old friends to 
hear him again. His playing is so su- 
perb that only a few in the ranks of 
’eellists can achieve anything like it. 
Among the numbers used by, Mr Casals 
were the beautiful Handel Sonata in G, 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A Minor and 
fiery Allegro Appassionata, and Grana- 
dos “Intermezzo.” Nicolai Mednikoff 
provided highly intelligent and respon- 
sive accompaniments, and gave piano 
numbers by Brahms and Chopin which 
were models of authoritative interpreta- 
tion. 


ANNUAL FREE “MESSIAH” 
SECURED BY CONCERT FUND 





Kansas City Organizations Contribute to 
Brilliant Performance of Bennett’s 
“May Queen” 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Feb. 19.—A fine 
performance of Bennett’s “May Queen” 
makes possible the annual free produc- 
tion of “Messiah,” to be held next spring 
during music week. The program, which 
contained also “The Challenge of Thor” 
by Elgar, and the Overture, “Morning, 
Noon and Night,” was excellently given 
by the Civic Choral Club, Earl Rosen- 
berg, conductor, with the assistance of 
the Central High School Orchestra un- 
der Wendell M. Ryder. Soloists were 
Laura Townsend McCoy, soprano, and 
John Wahlsted, tenor, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Bertha Schoenfeld Fuchs, 
mezzo, and Kenneth Jarman, baritone, of 
Kansas City, Kan. Mrs. E. W. Henry 
was accompanist. Artistic work was 
done, in a group of numbers by Kriens 
and Trinkaus, by the Junior College 
Violin Quartet. The members are Tur- 
ney Gibson, Henry Schneikhart, re- 
placed in this instance by Daniel Doores, 
Robert’ Cowden and Robert Young. 

The Men’s Glee Club of the University 
of Kansas were visiting musicians in a 
concert given at Central High Schoo! 
Auditorium recently. T. A. Larremore 
was conductor; Conrad McGraw, violin- 
ist, and Roland Rexroth, pianist. 

Olga Gates, soprano, appeared at the 
Kansas Day program of the Mozart 
Club, Feb. 2, in celebration of the 
State’s birthday. 

Mrs. J. T. Pattie, soprano, appeared 
in a group of songs of pioneer days at 
the Wyandotte County Kansas Day 
Club’s celebration lately, at the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Pupils’ recitals by students of Hiluse 
Anderson, Helen O. Palmer and Jean- 
nette M. Schenck took place recently. 
Kenneth Jarman, district winner in the 
Federation contest for baritone, assisted 
Miss Palmer. Thyrza Pfalzgraf sang a 
group of soprano numbers at a meeting 
of the Lambda Phi Delta musical sorority 
at the home of Mrs. A. C. Bale. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


MASON City, Iowa.—The Muenzer 
Trio. composed of Hans Muenzer, violin- 
ist; Hans Koelbel, ’cellist, and Rudolph 
Wagener, pianist. gave a concert in the 
High School Auditorium recently. 
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Ensembles and Soloists Make Notable Chicago Week 


Local Début of English Singers Is Feature of Span Including Programs by London String 
Quartet and Other Groups— Large Roster of Artists Includes Galli-Curci, Norena, 
Dohnanyi and Courboin—Women’s Symphony and Mendelssohn Club Among Resident 


Groups Presented 


CAUUCUAUOUANAEAUUUGATAEEOAUOAN AA OODOANAAEU AANA AO ET AALAND SAAN SANA EEANOU EAN NEEAANU OU POUO TOONS UULSOHOO RENO RGGAU ORONO EOAU PRAGA OO ERNE 


HICAGO, Feb. 19. — The English 
Singers gave one of the most enjoy- 
able concerts of the season when they 
made their first local appearance on Feb. 
13 in the Studebaker Theater. The con- 


cert was given for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund of the Mu Iota Chapter 
of the Mu Phi Epsilon Musical Sorority. 

The Singers’ program included motets, 
madrigals, ballets, a canzonet, some 
folk-song arrangements by Vaughan 
Williams, some highly diverting street 
cries and duets and trios, this materia) 
being for the most part selected from the 
writings of the Elizabethan composers. 
Aside from the timeliness with which 
these excellent musicians demonstrated 
the charm of a too-little known field of 
English composition, they upheld spot- 
less standards of ensemble work. In 
balance of tone, in elasticity of tempo, 
in dynamics, in diction, and especially 
in mood, their singing was a revelation 
of what life and freshness may be in- 
jected into a form of art too often 
touched with dryness and pedantry. 

The large audience which attended 
this unique concert took delight in the 
glimpses offered of a different age, and 
also of a different nationality, for not 
the least charm of the Singers’ perform- 
ance resides in the fact that it is es- 
sentially British. 

Another set of Londoners, the London 
String Quartet, was also heard on the 
afternoon of Feb. 13, fulfilling a return 
engagement in the Goodman Theater. 
These artists listed the “Emperor” Quar- 
tet of Haydn, J. B. McEwen’s “Les 
Dunes,” Scontrino’s Menuetto and the 
Beethoven Quartet in F Minor, Op. 95. 
To this list other music was added at 
the behest of a large audience. For 
purity of musical idea, as well as of exe- 
cution, the admirable organization met 
the high standards set in past memor- 
able appearances. 

Daisy Jean, Belgian soprano, ’cellist 
and harpist, was heard in the Playhouse 
on Feb. 13, singing a variety of songs 
with a clear and appealing tone, and 
accompanying herself capably on the 
harp. For her ’cello groups, she chose 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto and lighter ma- 
terial, displaying an able technic and a 
vibrant tone. She was very cordially 
received. 

The Catholic Casino of Chicago, a 
male chorus of thirty members, sang ad- 
mirably under the leadership of Joseph 
N. Moos in Kimball Hall on Feb. 13. 
Anna Burmeister, soprano, was soloist. 


Beautiful Ensemble 


Ernst von Dohnanyi was assisted at 
his appearance in Orchestra Hall on 
Feb. 14, by a notable group of Chicago 
musicians in two ensemble numbers. 
The program opened with what is be 
lieved to have been the first local per 
formance, in its original form with ac 
companiment of nine stringed instru- 
ments, of Bach’s Triple Concerto. In 
this delightful work Mr. Dohnanyi was 
assisted by Edna Richolson Sollitt and 
Leo Sowerby, with George Dasch con- 
ducting. The music was given a clear 
and vivacious performance, which im- 
mediately set a stimulating mood for the 
ensuing numbers. Joint performances 
by Chicago musicians form too little a 
part of the public musical life here, and 
it was with genuine pleasure that ob- 
servers noted what may eventuate in 
other programs of this sort. 

At the conclusion of the program Mrs. 
Sollitt and Mr. Dohnanyi were joined by 
Carl Beecher, Evanston pianist and 
scholar, in a version of Mr. Dohnanyi’s 
waltz, “The Veil of Pierrette,” which he 
had made especially for this concert. 
Its briskness of style was matched by 
the spirit in which the new arrangement 
was performed. The middle of the pro- 
gram was devoted to Mr. Dohnanyi’s 
performance of Liszt’s “St. Francis 
Walking Upon the Waters,” Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1, and a group of 
his own compositions—portions of the 
“Humoresque,” the Presto from “Ru- 
ralia Hungaria,” his “Hungarian” 
Christmas Carol and _ sparkling ar- 
rangement of the “Coppelia” Waltz. 
Other works were added at the close of 
the two groups. Mr. Dohnanyi’s solo 
playing was full of the ingratiating 











qualities which have made him a popu- 
lar recitalist. 

Charles M. Courboin was presented in 
an organ recital in Kimball Hall on 
Feb. 14 by local chapters of the National 
Association of Organists and the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. After a color- 
ful performance of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, Mr. Courboin added 
the Prelude and Fugue in G Minor. En- 
suing items on his list included music 
by Wagner, Mailly, Wely, Couperin, 
Grainger, Schumann and Franck. The 
dignity and richness of his playing were 
in constant evidence. Throughout the 
recital one felt the profundity of Mr. 
Courboin’s feeling, even in music of com- 
paratively light character. 

Eide Norena’s Concert 

Eide Norena’s first Chicago concert 
was given in Orchestra Hall, Feb. 15, 
under the auspices of the local Sons of 
Norway. The beauty of Mme. Norena’s 
voice had been made apparent in appear- 
ances with the Chicago Civic Opera in 
the season recently concluded. So also 
had the phenomenal breadth and ver- 
satility of her style. 

Although Mme. Norena is most nearly 
to be classified as a lyric soprano, she 
included in her recital a glittering per- 
formance of the Mad Scene from “Ham- 
let.” Her voice, too, has dramatic qual- 
ity, and is capable of surprising power. 
Such gifts would make her a remark- 
able singer under any conditions; the 
facts that she has an innate musical 
feeling, that her workmanship is deli- 
cate to the final degree, and that her 
gift of languages is as complete as her 
sense of musical style, make her a con- 
spicuous figure on the concert platform 

A beautifully sustained performance 
of “Du Bist die Ruh!” was followed by 
a sprightly version of “Wohin,” after 
which two of Grieg’s less familiar songs, 
“Vaareh” and “The Hut,” were sung 
with a fervor which had its due effect 
on a responsive audience. The “Nor- 
wegian Echo Song” was, of course, in- 
evitable, and one was grateful that it 
should be so charmingly sung. For a 
concluding group Mme. Norena revealed 
fine insight in songs by Debussy. She 
brought her printed list to a close with 
a magnificent performance of Rachmani- 
noff’s “Floods of Spring.” Much extra 
music was added after each group. Gug- 
lielmo Somma provided accompaniments 
and a group of well received piano solos. 

Dwight Edrus Cook, tenor, and Flor- 
ence Galajikian, pianist, both members 
of the faculty of the Girvin Institute of 
Musical Arts, were heard in joint recital 
in the Little Hall, at the Institute, Feb. 
13. A cordial audience applauded an 
interesting program. 


Give Chinese Music 


A novel program was given in Kim- 
ball Hall on Feb. 15 by Stella Wrenn, 
who closed an admirable program with 
a group of Chinese poems set to music 
by Charles Farwell Edson. For this 
group both Miss Wrenn and her accom- 
panist, Charles Lurvey, donned Chinese 
costumes. The stage was set with native 
tapestries and ornaments. Mr. Edson 
has chosen six interesting texts, some of 
them as old as the twelfth century, B. C., 
and has founded his settings upon the 
pantatonic scale. Though this music has 
vivid Oriental color, it contains the full- 
ness of substance necessary to enjoy- 
ment by modern ears. Unfortunately 
the songs are still in manuscript; they 
would be appreciated by many singers in 
quest of interesting material. 

At the close of the program, Miss 
Wrenn added two other songs by Mr. 
Edson, a “Distich,” from the Persian, 
and “House of Dreams,” both of which 
she was obliged to repeat. In this mate- 
rial and in that preceding it—including 
music by Handel, Loewe, Spohr, Lalo, 
Tchaikovsky and some American and 
English composers—Miss Wrenn showed 
possession of a remarkably mellow and 
beautiful voice. She has, too, a decided 
gift for interpretation, especially in 
songs which require both delicacy and 
firmness of touch. An excellent example 
of her ability in this style was Brewer's 
“Fairy Pipers,” which she sang delight- 
fully, and which she repeated at the 
insistence of an audience which ex- 


pressed great cordiality throughout the 
evening. 

The Woman’s Symphony of Chicago 
gave its fourth concert of the season 
on Tuesday night in the Goodman Thea- 
ter. Richard Czerwonky had chosen the 
Franck Symphony, Massenet’s “Scénes 
Pittoresque,” Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale” and the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger” to display the pleasant 
tome and the general efficiency of his 
interesting organization. The _ soloist 
was Rosalind Kaplan, a thirteen-year-old 
pianist who has already won distinction 
here, and who recently was a soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony. She chose Liszt’s 
“Hungarian” Fantasy for this occasion 
and gave it a brilliant reading. 

Galli-Curci Féted 

Amelita Galli-Curci drew an audience 
which filled the stage, as well as the 
auditorium, of Orchestra Hall, at her 
second recital of the season, on Feb. 
16. The program included arias from 
“Figaro” and “Dinorah.” The latter 
was sung to the flute obbligato of Man- 
uel Berenguer, as was also Benedict’s 
“The Wren.” A diversity of other ma- 
terial, both classic and modern, testified 
once more to the admirable vocal con- 
dition the cherished soprano enjoys this 
season. Her familiar skill both in 
coloratura and in cantilena, her subtle 
musical taste, the purity of her intona- 
tion, the evenness of her registers, 
—above all, the curious starry effulgence 
of her tome, which is so exquisitely 
colored, brought delight to her huge and 
responsive audience. Numerous songs 
were added to the printed list. The 
favorite artist displayed, as always, that 
intimate touch with her audience, which 
forms so large a part of her conspicu- 
ous popularity. 

Homer Samuels provided polished ac- 
companiments and won the applause of 
his auditors in some piano solos—Schu- 
mann’s “Grillen,” Greig’s “Notturno,” 





Carpenter’s “Polonaise Americaine,” 
and, as an encore, Palmgrens “May 
Night.” Some baskets of flowers, sent 


over the foot-lights, were among the evi- 
dences of the loyalty of Mme. Galli- 
Curcei’s Chicago following. 

Rosa Olitzka, contralto, formerly of 
the Chicago, New York, Boston and Co- 
vent Garden Opera companies, was 
heard in benefit recital at Kimball Hall 
on Feb. 16. Her share of the program 
included Lenormand’s “Lamento,” Hiie’s 
“J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” the Habanera 
from “Carmen,” “Immer Leiser Wird 
Mein Schlummer,” “Gretchen am Spinn- 
rad.” Franz’s “Mutter, O Sing Mich zur 
Ruh’,” Schumann’s “Widmung,” Beach’s 
“Ah, Love, But a Day,” a Russian folk- 
song and Emmels “Philosophy.” The 
opulent quality of Mme. Olitzka’s voice, 
especially in its lowest register, and her 
familiarity with the technicalities of the 
concert platform were in evidence. An 
unusually cordial audience tendered the 
Chicago singer an impressive welcome. 
Assisting her were Beatrice Kaplan, 
reader, and Blanche Prince, accom- 
panist. 

Choral List Given 


The Chicago Mendelssohn Club gave 
its second of three concerts at Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 17, with Grace Holver- 
scheid, soprano, as_ soloist. Calvin 
Lampert had arranged an excellent pro- 
gram of well-varied material, which in- 
eluded Percy Rector Stephens’ “To the 
Spirit of Music,” Hadley’s “Song of the 
Marching Men,” Gaul’s arrangement of 
the “Volga Boatmen’s Song,” and music 
by Parker, Rogers, Palmgren, Protheroe, 
Kramer, Sullivan and others. An inter- 
esting composition, dedicated to the club, 
was I. W. Prosser’s “Pilbroch of Donuil 
Dhu.” The chorus, of male _ voices, 
sings admirably, with exceptionally fine 
tome and in a very finished musical style. 
Miss Holverscheid sang an aria from 
“La Forza del Destino,” Schubert’s “Die 
Allmacht,” and other songs, winning the 
respect of her hearers with the fine 
quality of her tone and her reliable mu- 
sicianship. The accompanists were 
Frederick Schauwecker, pianist, and Al- 
len W. Bogen, organist. 

The first of four musical programs 


[Continued on page 32] 
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A Few Press 
Comments on Some 
of 
Thuel Burnham’s 
Artist-Pupils 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Ile displayed a wealth of precision and 
accuracy * * * his art revealed a delight in 
polished detail 

New York Herald, 


SALLY CASKIN (14 Years) 


Miss Caskin has developed musically, and 
gave a technically perfect and surprisingly 
mature performance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘Ca 
priccio Brillante’’ for piano and orchestra 

Samuel L. Laciar, 
Philadetphia Public Ledger. 


ZILLAH HALSTEAD 


An artist in every sense of the word is 
Zillah Halstead She scored a success that 
amounted to an ovation and was obliged to 


respond to numerous recalls, 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


RUSSELL WRAGG 


Played with remarkable power, displaying 
talents of a very high order He possesses 
a fine technique, a beautiful piano tone and 
plays with fire and rhythmical elarity 

Boston American, 


JEAN BUCHTA 


She gave a brilliant performance of the 
MacDowell Concerto, one of the finest ever 
given here 

Omaha Daily Bee. 


ARTHUR SPEISSEGGER 
Mr. Speissegger’s work was thoroughly sat 
isfving He combined force and power with 
marvelous delicacy of tone and sympathetic 
interpretation 


The Country Record, 
(Charleston, 8S. €.) 


MARY LEASE 


She possesses great delicacy of touch and 
played with style and finish 
Port Washington Newa. 


RAY BALLARD 


She is a pianist of great ability All of 
the finer inspirations of the masterpieces were 
faithfully interpreted 

Macon (Ga.) News. 


MARIE DAVIS 


Miss Davis revealed perfect technique and 

a broad conception of the beauty and soul of 
her art. 

New Rochelle Standard-Star,. 


GRACE BENDER 


So delightful was her work that she in 
stantly won the hearts of her hearers In 
the Chopin numbers she showed mastery of 
her instrument and sympathetic interpretation 

Philadetphia Public Ledger. 


MR. BURNHAM WILL 
‘TEACH IN NEW 
YORK DURING THE 
ENTIRE SUMMER 


Prospectus sent upon request. 


THUEL BURNHAM 
STUDIOS 


Russell Wragg 
(Associate-Assistant) 


10 Fifth Ave., New York City 


STEINWAY PIANOS USED 
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CRITICAL LISTENING 


é what extent the critical attitude interferes 
with the enjoyment of music, is a point that can 
be endlessly discussed. Utter passivity toward what 
one hears is as inadvisable as concentration upon 
fault-finding, and somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes lies the golden mean. 

“Criticism which exists for no other object than 
criticism is worse than useless,” writes L. C. Bow- 
yer in The Monthly Musical Record. “It is the 
business of the accepted critics to be critical: and 
because they are accepted critics, and because they 
have devoted their lives to music and may therefore 
be presumed to know something of their subject, 
their work must be given full credit. But there 
would be no room for everybody to become an ac- 
cepted critic—much less is such a state of affairs 
to be wished for. 

“It is doing harm rather than good for the aver- 
age listener to encourage himself in minute and 
insatiable criticism. His verdicts will do the mu- 
sician no good, because the probability that he will 
ever hear them is microscopic. And they will do 
the amateur critic no good, because they will simply 
take the pleasure out of his listening. 

“The number of those to whom music is anything 
but a pleasant relaxation and a source of enjoy- 
ment is very small. And it is little use expecting 
enjoyment from a pleasure that is taken seriously. 
The professional critic takes music as he does be- 
cause that is what he is paid to do; the pleasure he 
extracts from the music must be almost nil. But 


the layman listens in order to enjoy, and his enjoy- 
ment will be much greater if he goes prepared to 
be pleasantly surprised at the number of passages 
of striking merit than if he goes to complain about 
every flaw his ear reveals, however insignificant. 

“A certain amount of criticism can never be dis- 
pensed with unless we are to relapse into Philis- 
tinism. But too searching criticism, on the part of 
the dilettante, only makes an effort of what should 
be a recreation. In fact, the only kind of savage 
breast that music will not soothe is the kind that is 
afire to show its superior taste and intuition by 
picking holes in passages which satisfy everyone 
else. Those who take their music like this will cer- 
tainly gain a reputation for acuteness, but they will 
pay for it by losing the pleasure which the less 
acute get out of hearing.” 

What Mr. Bowyer fails to point out is the dis- 
tinction between criticism in the sense of fault- 
finding and criticism in the sense of analytical 
attention. The latter kind of criticism is a distinct 
help to the listener, and once he has trained himself 
in its exercise, his enjoyment of music is enhanced. 
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A LEADERLESS ORCHESTRA 


| yy the experiments going on under the 
Soviet régime in Russia is the “Persym- 
phans,” an orchestra without a conductor. The 
members of this organization seat themselves in a 
large circle, so that each can see all the others, 
even though part of the players necessarily turn 
their backs upon the audience. In the absence of 
a leader, the utmost concentration is required, as 
the usual gestures of direction are replaced by 
glances, raisings of the brows and slight movements 
of the shoulders interchanged between the players. 
It is declared that these movements are so discreet- 
ly made that the auditors are seldom aware of them. 

For the purpose of agreeing upon interpretations, 
the leaders of the different choirs confer over the 
works to be performed and agree upon certain 
phrasings and colorings. Rehearsals of the choirs 
are held separately, and at the general rehearsals 
a selected member of the orchestra sits in the hall 
to observe the effects produced. 

Those who have heard this orchestra state that 
its performances are remarkable for rhythmic 
surety and emotional rapport between the players. 
The fact that they are depending upon each other, 
rather than upon a central authority, sharpens 
their attention to every nuance of technic and in- 
creases their sense of sympathetic collaboration. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 





N these days when the irreverent hand of the 
] jazz composer has been laid upon many a melody 
sacrosanct in the eyes of the conservative, the prac- 
tice of transcribing music, popularized long ago by 
Tausig and Liszt, has gone to unwarrantable 
lengths. It is not a question here of the reduction 
of orchestral and operatic scores into versions for 
the pianoforte, which has the merit of making large 
works available for study, but of transformations 
of songs into pianoforte pieces and similar perver- 
sions. 

A kind of artistic immorality is involved in all 
transcriptions of this order; the truth of the origi- 
nal composition is falsified to some extent. A com- 
poser conceives his ideas as pure music and 
embodies them in the forms which he believes are 
best suited for their expression, and any change in 
the medium of expression is a distortion of his 
intent. To sing, as Jenny Lind did, vocal arrange- 
ments of Chopin mazurkas, and to play, as violinists 
do, transcriptions of Chopin nocturnes, is to tamper 
with fundamental esthetic laws. The result of the 
meddling may be attractive in itself, but it is essen- 
tially false. 

As for the syncopated juggling with borrowed 
melodies that is a commonplace of contemporary 
dance music, that procedure is unjustifiable by any 
sophistry. It is flagrant and unabashed dishonesty. 

a 
ITH the opera season in its eighteenth week, 
the total number of works so far sung is 
forty-two, or three more than the corresponding 
week last season. With “Mignon,” “Coq d’Or,” 
“La Giara” and “Rosenkavalier” still to be heard, 
and the possibility of several more works generally 
heard each year, prospects are that the total num- 
ber of works for the season will approach if not 
equal a half-hundred. Thus far “Turandot” heads 
the list with eight performances, “Rigoletto” com- 
ing next with six performances. 
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“Goodbye” as a Trio, but Not “Forever” 


With the departure on tour of the Chicago Opera 
Company three close friends, Stella Wrenn, Anna Ham- 
lin and Louise Loring, who spent their leisure time to- 
gether during a busy season in Chicago this winter, 
went their separate ways. Miss Loring and Miss Ham- 
lin are members of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
and Miss Wrenn is in the concert field. The photograph 
shows them bidding “Goodbye.” 


Vreeland—Social honors accompanied artistic hon 
ors when Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, gave her recent 
recital in St. Joseph, Mo. Mme. Vreeland appeared 
under the auspices of the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
and after the performance she was entertained at tea 
at the home of Mrs. Mary Rich Lyon. 


Macmillen—Twenty-two guests were present at the 
dinner in Washington given recently by Secretary of 
War and Mrs. Davis in honor of Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Kellogg. A large additional number were 
present for the musicale which followed the dinner. 
Francis Macmillen gave the much-encored violin pro 
gram. 





Enesco—Though Georges Enesco has been making 
concert journeys through Europe lately, he has not 
neglected the creative side of his art. The composer is 
still at work on his opera, “Oedipus,” which will prob- 
ably not be finished until next year. He has put the 
final touches to his Third Sonata for violin and piano, 
and this work will probably have its premiére in Paris 
next spring. 


Arden—Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
guest of honor at the third annual banquet of the 
Guild of Vocal Teachers. With this honor went the 
demand for an address, which Miss Arden made on 
the motto, “Qui ben pronuncia ben canta,” which being 
interpreted means, “Who speaks clearly sings well.” 
Among other things, she said that one who has good 
diction in one language has it in all others. 


Maier-Pattison—The latest record of a musician 
father’s veto against a musical career for his children 
comes from Minneapolis. A newspaper woman of that 
city quotes Guy Maier (with the tacit concurrence of Le« 
Pattison, the other member of the well known two-piano 
team) as follows: “We've decided that our children shal! 
never be guilty of such activities. I have two young 
boys, and there are two Pattison girls—the whole quar 
tet is yet very young—and we’ve announced our wil 
lingness that they should marry each other if they like 
It’s just this two-piano business at which we draw the 
line.” 


Jeritza—The first scientist who finds it necessary t 
write a book on “Footprints for Babies” will have to 
include the name of Maria Jeritza in Chapter I. At 
the recent installation of the new recording system i 
the infants’ ward at the New York Homeopathic Medi 
cal College and Flower Hospital, Mme. Jeritza offi- 
ciated. The new system consists of taking ink foot- 
prints of new arrivals to avoid mistaken identities. By 
Claude E. Burrett, dean of the college, Mme. Jeritza 
was escorted to the crib of Edward Brady, four weeks 
old. Carrying him to the Mary E. Flower Ward, she 
assisted an interne in making the first baby foot- 
print. 
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Now We Know Where They Go 





time. 


ME have often wondered where operatic folk go in the summer 
Not the “protagonists” of opera, please understand, but 
the actual heroes and heroines themselves. 
ciently clear in their movements when spring has opened her 
violets and closed the Metropolitan Opera House doors. 


Our stars are suffi- 


They 


mostly stroll overseas and spend the summer singing in the great opera 


centers of Europe. 
case is different. 


But with the saints and sinners they impersonate, the 
Where, for example, does Elsa spend her leisure time? 


After gracefully dying in the last act, how does she employ her spare 
moments until she once more is paged by the Herald in the next perform- 


ance? 


And does Bucklaw ever contemplate, a hasty divorce in order to 


escape the tabloid act staged by Bride Lucy? 


It was in an endeavor to clear up these 
misty points that we obtained a series 
of interviews with the persons in ques- 
tion. Mrs. Lohengrin, née Brabant, we 
found a trifle bored. 

“You see,” she confided a bit wearily, 
“T’ve heard my husband’s life story so 
many times that I know it all by heart, 
and he’s afraid to embellish it in any 
way lest I check him up on details. Be- 
sides, you must admit that his ideas are 
old-fashioned. One night when Mme. 
Jeritza was singing in ‘Turandot,’ and I 
was therefore not needed in the opera 
house, I slipped over to the Golden 
Theater to see ‘Ned McCobb’s Daughter,’ 
and I found Babe much more interesting 
than my own deliverer had been for 
some time. Babe’s career is really more 
picturesque than my partner’s, and if I 
were not under contract to dear old 
Producer Wagner to appear for him on 
call, I'd chuck music dramas altogether 
and go in for the peppy new plays.” 

“My favorite occupation and recrea- 
tion,” said Marguerite, “is not spinning, 
or going to church, as you might sup- 
pose, but night clubs. I enjoy jazz tre- 
mendously, and find great uplift in all 
the newest dances. Dame Marthe is 
quite an ideal‘ chaperone, and never 
makes the slightest effort to accompany 
me on these excursions. And, in recipro- 
cation, I tactfully never venture any 
questions as to where she has been. You 
see, we both find it convenient to have 
our own keys to the flat, so that neither 
one ever has to wait up for the other.” 

On Simultaneous Nights 

Difficulties in transit are among the 
chief problems of Turiddu, I discovered. 

“Although I am known to be a fast 
worker,” he complained, “I often am 
troubled by the necessity of appearing 
in two different cities on the same night. 
You ask how this is done? I accomplish 
it by timing my appearances so that, 
after rushing into the church in New 
York, I can catch the night express to 
Philadelphia and arrive there in time 
for my duet with Santuzza. Then, hav- 
ing kissed Mamma Lucia good-by, I take 
the bus back to the Metropolitan and 
dash on the stage just in time for the 
Brindisi. Of course, this entails little 
clock adjustments, but conductors are 
kind in helping me out by playing the 
Intermezzo as slowly as possible and by 
prolonged bows at its conclusion. Every 
minute counts on these feverish occa- 





sions. How do I keep myself in train- 
ing for this rapid movement? By fre- 
quenting subways during rush hours. My 
favorite recreation? Rolling eggs down 
hill on Easter morning.” 

The employment of an astral body is 
of great service, in more ways than one, 
to Tannhduser, who approaches. the 
problem of travel from an altogether 
different angle. By hiring an astral 
body, he told us, he makes even long 
jumps without a great deal of trouble. 

“IT generally use my astral for the 
Singing Tournament,” he said, “and for 
the final death scene, appearing in per- 
son only in the Venusberg. This ar- 
rangement was finally completed after | 
had held long conversations with Rich- 
ard the First by Ouija. At first His 
Majesty objected, being afraid I might 
stray off and go hunting in the Wart- 
burg Valley if I thought I could be re- 
placed; but after my reminding him that 
I always rather enjoyed breaking up the 
party, he consented.” 

She Studies Freud 


The study of Freud is of absorbing in- 
terest to Lucia di Lammermoor. She 
gave us the following statement for pub- 
lication. 

“IT used to wonder why I never 
could rid myself of the flute complex. 
But after taking up psychoanalysis it 
became perfectly clear to me. The flute 
is an inhibition. As a child in my crib 
I cried for a flute, but my nurse, being 
most antiquated in her ideas, would in- 
sist on trying to quiet me with a bottle. 
This was of some use, however, as the 
gurgles I used to make were the foun- 
dations of the trills for which I since 
have become rather noted—though I 
add this with the modesty which is well 
known to be characteristic of the real 
and true diva. Naturally this repressed 
flute desire was bound to break out later 
in life, and when I really began to ex- 
press myself it emerged from the sub- 
conscious unrestrained.” 

So now we know where they go in the 
good old summer time. 


* * * 
To a Librettist 


ER candle’s burning at the Met, 
With airs to fan it bright; 
And does it shine? Ah, yes! You bet 
It gives a lovely light. 
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A Prokofieff Premiére 


Question Box Editor: 

When and where was the Ameri- 
can premiére of Prokofieff’s “Love for 
Three Oranges”? ae 

Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1927. 

Chicago, Dec. 30, 1921. 


Singer in “‘Cristoforo 
Colombo” 


Question Box Editor: 


Can you give me the name of the so- 
prano who created the réle of Queen 
Isabella in the premiére of Franchetti’s 


WEAVER PIANOS 





“Cristoforo Colombo” in Genoa in 1892, 
together with a brief outline of her 
career? J. A. Foss. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 12, 1927. 

We have been unable to find out the 
name of this artist. Perhaps some of 
our readers can enlighten us. 

> 9 9 


Spelling Handel 
Question Box Editor: 


Please tell me the correct spelling of 
the name of the composer of “The Mes- 
siah.” “TBIs.” 

Cumberland, Md., Feb. 12, 1927. 


The name was originally Handel with 








Steinway 


owner. 


in piano 





STEINWAT 


The possession of a 


seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 


places the 


building. 

















the umlaut. It is still spelled this way 
in Germany. In France it is Haendel. 
The composer himself in his later years 
adopted the English form, George Fred- 
eric Handel. 


9 9 9 


Ravel’s Nationality 
Question Box Editor: 

I have been told that Ravel was a 
Spaniard, though I was under the im- 
pression that he was French. Will you 
enlighten me? re we R 

San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 10, 1927. 

Ravel is French, having been born at 
Ciboure in the department of Basses- 
Pyrénées. Perhaps the nearness of this 
part of France to the Spanish border 
was what confused your informant. 

> 9 9 


The Vocal Vibrato 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me if there has 
been a change of opinion among music 
critics in regard to the vibrato which 
used to be anathema. At the present 
time there is a very “wobbly” tenor in 


the Metropolitan Company, as well as }4 
a dramatic soprano, neither of whom ¢3 


can hold a note steadily and yet both 


seem to be in high favor with the critics? ¥ 


i. Te Se 
Philadelphia, Feb. 19, 1927. 


Certainly nothing can be said in favor 


of the tremolo as it is merely a sign of 
insufficient breath-control. Perhaps the 
artists you speak of have other fine 
points that make one forget this defi- 
ciency. The present age is certainly not 





one of careful vocalization. You may 

have noticed that few singers can (or at 

least do) sing turns and short orna- 

mented passages with any sort of legato. 
> 9 9 


Pedals and Left Hand 


Question Box Editor: 

I am studying organ and I have great 
trouble keeping my left hand from fol- 
lowing my feet, especially in scale pas- 
sages. Why is this, and how can I avoid 
it? AGNES T. 

Boston, Feb. 12, 1927. 

The mind is accustomed to having the 
lower line of the printed music confined 
to the left hand, hence when there is the 
third line added for the feet, it is diffi- 
cult at first to dissociate the left hand 
and the feet. Careful practice will rem- 
edy this, especially scales and exercises 
in contrary motion for hands and feet. 
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A group of Chopin ended the program. 
Miss Topping displayed good technic, an 
agreeable tone and a fuli comprehension 
of what she played. It will be interest- 
ing to hear her again in a program of 
broader scope. ‘ ) 


Donna Shinn Russell 


Donna Shinn Russell, soprano, regaled 
an Aeolian Hall audience with a song 
recital on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 
16. Miss Russell’s program ran a course 
calculated to reveal the natural charm 
of her voice to the fullest extent. The 
singer did not, during the greater part 
of the list, seem to realize the best re- 
sults from her endowment. There was 
a sameness about her singing which sug- 
gested that she knew what she was sure 
of and did not care to sound possibilities 
further. Her dynamic range seemed 
limited to a few degrees in either direc- 
tion from a medium forte, which did not 
aid in diminishing an effect of monotony. 
At times, however, more times than 
otherwise, possibly, Miss  Russell’s 
charming voice was pleasing enough in 
itself to balance things. “Un moto di 
Gioia” from “Figaro”; “Depuis le jour,” 
from “Louise,” a French group, and 
songs of Brahms, Strauss, Manning, 
Weaver and Scott were included. Gor- 
don Hampson was the accompanist. 

D. S. L. 


Grandjany in Recital 


Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, 
demonstrated the possibilities of his in- 
strument as few have done, in an Aeo- 
lian Hall concert on Feb. 17, being as- 
sisted in a part of the program by 
George Barrére, flutist. The two joined 
forces in a sonata by Loeillet and a sona- 
tine by Jacques Pillois, both of which 
proved agreeable music with plenty of 
opportunities for both instruments which 
were, it is needless to say, fully realized 
by those concerned. Mr. Grandjany, as 
soloist, was heard in several composi- 
tions of his own, including a Rhapsodie, 
and a “Fairy Tale,” as well as his tran- 
scriptions of two French songs and three 
pieces of the Eighteenth Century by 
Loeillet, Bach and Couperin. His works 
were excellently written and were color- 
ful with a post-Debussy flavor. Renié’s 











ELEANOR SAWYER, Soprano, who 
met with a tremendous ovation when 
she appeared as Desdemona in Otello 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 














“Ballade Fantastique,” a novelty to New 
York, was an imaginative and powerful 
impression of Poe’s “Tell-Tale Heart.” 
The list also embraced works of Pierné 
and Roussel. Throughout Mr. Grand- 
jany played like the master of harpistic 
resources that he is. He was greatly ap- 
plauded and vouchsafed a ~ , 

>, Ss. Ae 


Howard-Jones’s Beethoven 


Contributing his bit to Beethoven com- 
memorations, Evlyn Howard-Jones, En- 
glish pianist who was first heard here 
last season, gave a program of the Bonn 
composer’s Sonatas in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 16. Mr. Howard- 
Jones played four works, two from the 
last period, the early C Major from Op. 
2, and, of course, the “Appassionata.” 
There was much that was wholly delight- 
ful and satisfying, as there had been be- 
fore, about Mr. Howard-Jones’ perform- 
ance. He is a musicianly, sensitive, 
tasteful player who understands perfect- 
ly the content of his music and sets about 
his expositions unostentatiously. His Bee- 
thoven was introspective and neat, clean- 
cut and authoritative. Worthy of specia! 
mention for individual readings were the 
slow movements of the A Flat, Op. 110, 
and the “Appassionata.” Mr. Howard- 
Jones, notwithstanding a few moments 
of dryness, also made a good job of the 
C Major work. D. S. L. 


Johnson and Gordon 


For the benefit of the National, New 
York and Brooklyn Urban Leagues, J. 
Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon 
gave a program of Negro spirituals on 
the evening of Feb. 16, in Carnegie Hall. 
Messrs. Johnson and Gordon took all 
their songs from Mr. Johnson’s two 
books of American Negro spirituals. 

Messrs. Johnson and Gordon have 
sung the same things here before. 
Their performance Wednesday evening 
had the same attractive rhythmic quali- 
ties, the same harmonies that marked 
them last season as entertainers of the 
first order. They seemed, however, to 
have lost a measure of the jubilant 
vitality, the contagious enthusiasm that 
distinguished them so sharply from the 
rank and file of concert artists. A 
rather cultivated melancholy that threat- 
ened to become monotonous was the 
order of the evening. The audience, 
nevertheless, seemed completely satisfied 
and demanded many encores. E. A. 


Mr. Dohnanyi Again 


The first of Schubert’s ten complete 
sonatas and the last of Beethoven’s 
thirty-two were the major offerings of 
Ernst von Dohnanyi in his second Chick- 
ering Hall recital, his third in New 
York this season, given Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 16. In addition he played 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves,” Chopin’s Impromptu in F Sharp 
and Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. 

Mr. Dohnanyi.has long since been 
marked as a very good pianist and a bet- 
ter musician. Wednesday evening’s per- 
formance only went to re-establish the 
proof. Technically, he was always mas- 
ter, if not always infallible. He nego- 
tiated the difficult scales in the lengthy 
Schubert Sonata with great ease and 
was equally satisfactory with the Bee- 
thoven. From the interpretative point 
of view, he left little to be desired. Mr. 
Dohnanyi is first of all a poet. His 
fingers are competent but they are inci- 
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dental even if fundamental to a bigger 
purpose. Chickering Hall was over- 
crowded with enthusiasts. F. M. 


Senorita Espinel 


Songs of Spain were sung by Luisa 
Espinel in the Edyth Totten Theater at 
a matinée recital on Feb. 17. Julian 
Huarte, pianist, assisted, playing solos 
of Serrano, Mateo and Isaac Albeniz 
and himself. By request, he added to 
his second group a “Danza” from his 
own pen. Miss Espinel’s songs were di- 
vided into three groups, given, respec- 
tively, in Salamancan wedding costume, 
Asturian peasant costume, and finally 
in the dress of an Andalusian gypsy. 
Like other artists of her type Miss Es- 
pinel does not rely on pure vocal technic, 
or even on voice as such, to any great 
extent. It is personality, enthusiasm, 
national fervor, which make her utter- 
ance less singing than picturization. Miss 
Espinel has these three attributes to an 
unusual degree and each of her numbers 
is a breath of Spanish atmosphere. She 
was especially irresistible in the Sala- 
mancan dress, singing “El Entierro del 
Burro” with sad naiveté. Of the greatest 
enjoyment, too, were “Resalada,” Mufe- 
ira” and the “Cancién de Marinero.” 
Katherine Kerin was the accompanist. 


S. L. 
Beatrice Pinkham’s Second 


A short and none-too-taxing program 
was that presented by Beatrice Pink- 
ham in her second recital of the season 
Thursday evening, Feb. 17, in Town 
Hall, a very decided contrast to the 
lengthy and difficult list that plunged 
her in a bit over her depth in October. 
May it be said at once that her perform- 
ance on Thursday evening was very 
pleasing. She chose numbers that were 
well within her grasp and played them 
creditably in a manner that was clear, 
cool and refreshing if not overweighted 
with emotional substance. 

A Prelude and Fugue from the “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord” came first on her 
program. Then followed Handel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” Chopin’s posthu- 
mous Valse in E Minor, the all-too- 
rarely heard Valse in A Flat from Opus 


64, followed by the more hackneyed Noc- 
turne in F Sharp, Liszt’s “Sonnet of 
Petrarch,” the Grieg Sonata and a final 
group of divertissements made up of 
the Arensky waltz from Opus 15, Suite 
for two pianos, a Debussy “Arabesque,” 
Grainger’s “Irish Tune from County 
Derry,” and for a petite, pleasant end- 
ing, Barth’s “Music Box” and his “Japa- 
nese Clock.” E. A. 


Ulysses Lappas in Recital 


Ulysses Lappas, Greek operatic tenor 
who has won conspicuous laurels as 
a leading member of the Chicago Com- 
pany, asserted himself on the concert 
platform Thursday evening, Feb. 17, in 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Lappas sang first a 
Donaudy aria, labeled “in the antique 
style.” There followed Duparc’s “Long- 
ing,” Hugo Wolf’s “Gesang Weylas,” 
Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe,” 
Borodine’s “La Mer,” “Improvviso” from 
“Andrea Chenier,” and a final group of 
Greek songs that included Kokkinon’s 
“Shepherd,” Triantafulou’s “Madonna,” 
Colomiri’s “Three Maidens,” and Sakeil- 
ridou’s “Anathema.” 

Mr. Lappas is essentially an operatic 
artist and it was in numbers in which he 
could vent his forceful, dramatic style 
that he was most satisfactory. His voice 
is a powerful one of pleasing quality 
for the most part and, since he is first 
of all an interpreter, it was not lacking 
in variety of effect. The performance 
was not flawless. There were occasional 
rough qualities, occasional hard tones 
and often faulty diction. But such minor 
complaints were incidental to the success 
of the recital compared to Mr. Lappas’ 
buoyancy and his sure-fire method of 
projecting his very definite personality. 

Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, was. assisting 
artist and played in his usual competent 
style numbers by Glazounoff, Jean 
Huré, Saint-Saéns, Gluck, Popper and a 
Serenade built up on Russian folk-songs. 
Romano Romani played the accompani- 
ments. F. M. 


Final Biltmore Musicale 


The final Friday Morning Biltmore 
Musicale of the season was given in the 
ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on the 
morning of Feb. 18, the artists taking 
part being Yvonne d’Arle, soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan; Giuseppe 
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Boston Concerts Bring Distingu ished Visitors 


Respighi Appears in Three-fold Capacity — Galli-Curci, Flonzaleys and Brailowsky Are Guests 
— People’s Symphony and Harvard Club Give Programs — Other Recitals Also Please 
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ISTON, Feb. 21.—Ottorino Respighi 
appeared in the three-fold capacity 
of composer, pianist and conductor at 
the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 18 and 19. Elsa Respighi, 
mezzo-soprano, the composer’s wife, was 
the soloist. The program, devoted en- 
tirely to compositions by Respighi, was 
as follows: 
iano Concerto in the Mixolydian Mode 
Old Dances and Airs for the Lute (Sec- 
ond Suite) 
Overture to “Belfagor” 


“ll Tram .” for soprano and orchestra 
“Fountains of Rome” 





Alfredo Casella, the newly-appointed 
conductor of the Boston Symphony “pop” 
concerts, conduct the Concerto, with 
the composer at the piano. The work, 
heard for the first time in Boston, made 
use of a Gregorian chant in archaic, 
quasi-religious mood. The delightful 
and charming Second Suite, a free ar- 
rangement of old dances and airs for 
the lute, is richly scored, and possesses 
piquancy and intriguing rhythmic lilt. 

Using as a subject the legendary lore 
of the Devil coming to earth to make an 
experiment with matrimony, the com- 
poser, in his Overture to “Belfagor,” has 
made effective music in operatic vein. 
A grotesque “Devil” theme and an ex- 
pressive romantic motive are intertwined 
ingeniously. Again, inspired by Shel- 
ley’s exquisite poem “The Sunset,” Res- 
pighi has composed, in his “I] Tramonto” 
for mezzo-soprano and strings, a corre- 
spondingly beautiful tone-poem, laden 
with rapturous fancy and poetic subtlety. 
Mme. Respighi sang the music with love- 
ly voice and sympathetic feeling. The 


“Fountains of Rome,” a favorite at 
these concerts, again proved its hold on 
the affections of its listeners. 

Mr. Respighi, as pianist, was an in- 
teresting interpreter of his Concerto. As 
conductor, he held firm grasp of the 
orchestra, making it sing with warm 
tone and phrase with rounded elegance. 
The audience was extremely cordial. 


People’s Symphony Heard 


The People’s Symphony, conducted by 
Stuart Mason, gave its eleventh concert 
in Jordan Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 13. Dorothy Peterson Raynor, so- 
prano, was the soloist. The program 
was as follows: 

i ee Haydn 

“Angel of Death,” Symphonic Poem, 
Chadwick 


Love Scene from “The Serenade’ 

Suite Serer eS SeTTere? yy 
“Ritorna Vincitor’’ from ‘Aida’... Verdi 
Overture to “The Merry Wives of 

Windsor” a wr ~ Nicolai 


It was a delightful program, played 
with the taste and discerning musician- 
ship that are Mr. Mason’s distinguishing 
characteristics. The conductor culti- 
vates euphony and balance in striking 
degree. In the confines of Jordan Hall, 
with its sensitive acoustics, the People’s 
Symphony plays with a rounded beauty 
of tone that is truly notable. Mrs. Ray- 
nor sang her aria with vocal finish and 
dramatic feeling, giving a vivid inter- 
pretation of Verdi’s poignant music. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, sang in 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 13, before an audience that taxed 
stage seats and standing room. In a 
varied program of songs and operatic 
arias, Mme. Galli-Curci gave renewed 
evidence of her extraordinary vocal en- 
dowments, of her warm sensibilities, and 
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of her artistic interpretative style. 
Homer Samuels gave pleasure both as 
soloist and accompanist. Manuel Beren- 
guer was the able assisting flutist. 

Olivia Cate, pianist, gave a recital in 
Jordan Hall on Monday afternoon, Feb. 
14. Her program included compositions 
by Mozart, Bach, Granados, De Falla, 
Milhaud, Beethoven and Chopin. At her 
last recital, a few years ago, Miss Cate 
made a deep impression with her beauti- 
ful playing. She has grown in interpre- 
tative stature. Her tone is of lovely hue, 
and her range of dynamics has greatly 
increased. Miss Cate’s interpretations 
are tastefully poetic, fastidious in style, 
and she brought warm exuberance and 
pleasing brio to her playing. 

Joyce Bannerman, soprano, sang in 
Jordan Hall on Feb. 15. In a program 
well chosen to display her abilities, Miss 
Bannerman revealed herself as a singer 
of many accomplishments. Her voice is 
of very grateful quality, well-schooled 
and used with technical command. She 
sings with emotional and imaginative 
responsiveness to the composer’s musical 
message. Charm of style was displayed 
in her interpretations. Arthur Fiedler, 
as usual, played skillful accompaniments. 


Brailowsky Applauded 


Alexander Brailowsky electrified his 
audience at his piano concert in Jordan 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 16. 
Playing compositions by Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Chopin and Wagner-Liszt, Mr. 
Brailowsky displayed an extraordinarily 
brilliant technic and vivid color effects. 
His Chopin numbers were performed 
with romantic ardor and with extraor- 
dinary rhythmic flexibility. He showed 
a commanding sense of cumulative struc- 


ture, both formal and dramatic. The 
“Tannhauser” Overture arrangement 
was a technical tour de force. Many 


encores were demanded. 

The Flonzaley Quartet played in Jor- 
dan Hall on Feb. 16. The program con- 
tained Haydn’s Quartet in D Major, Op. 
76, No. 5; Ernesto Halffter’s “Quartet- 
tino per archi” (MS), and the Schu- 
mann Quartet in A, Op. 41. The 
Halffter “Quartetino” proved clever mu- 
sic, ingeniously contrived with an ear 
for arresting effects. The “Lento sen- 
timentale” is an expressive bit of writ- 
ing. The Flonzaleys played with their 
superb technical finish and established 
artistic polish. 


Giannini with Harvard Men 


The Harvard Glee Club gave a concert 
in Symphony Hall on Feb. 17, with Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano, as assisting solo- 
ist. Dr. Archibald T. Davison conducted 
his collegians with impeccable musician- 
ship and refinement of taste. The pro- 
gram contained light, joyous music, 
sung with spirit and gusto by the young 
men. The audience was warm in its 
appreciation of this and the more serious 
music. Miss Giannini stirred great en- 
thusiasm with her singing, especially of 
Italian folk-songs. Her opulent voice 
and temperamental resources were lav- 
ished with splendid effect upon her in- 
terpretations. 

Gladstone Jackson, tenor, 
cital in Steinert Hall on Feb. 18. Mr. 
Jackson’s voice has both lyric beauty 
and dramatic power. It is of clear ring- 
ing quality, and is employed with skill. 
Mr. Jackson sings warmly, with inter- 
pretative zest and brilliant style in the 
more dramatic songs. He showed taste- 
ful phrasing and style in the more lyric 
songs. Reginald Boardman played mu- 
sicianly accompaniments. 

HENRY 


gave a re- 
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State Musicians 


AuGuUSTA, ME., Feb. 19.—Under the 
patronage of Mrs. Ralph O. Brewster, 
wife of the Governor of Maine, of Mrs. 
Frank Holley. wife of the President of 
the Senate, and Mrs. Burleigh Martin, 
wife of the Speaker of the House, the 
Maine Music Associates presented State 
musicians in a concert that was a notable 
event of Maine legislative sessions this 
winter. The artists were Roger A. Nye 
of Waterville, tenor; Marion Stanley of 
Waterville, a lyric soprano, and Char- 
lotte Hodsdon of Fryeburg. William 
Ellis Weston of Boston was accompanist. 
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WILLEM 


DURIEUX 


Cellist 


Is Acclaimed in 


His New York Recital 
February 15, 1927 
At Town Hall 


“Mr. Durieux’s fine, mellow tone was 
particularly effective in the andante 
of the Grieg sonata, for which he 
was recalled. Another andante from 
the sonata for violin solo in A minor 
from Bach, an arrangement by Man 
ning, was heard for the first time and 
was an additional proof of Mr 
Durieux’s mastery of tone color 
Locatelli’s ‘Allegro’ gave the artist an 
opportunity to display his agility. A 
beautiful ‘Ave Maria,’ by Hans van 
den Burg (in manuscript) had its 
first performance in America last 
night.”’—Times. 


“In the well-attended Town Hall the 
‘cello virtuoso, Willem Durieux, gave 
a recital last night with flattering re 
sults. The artist draws a beautiful, 
large tone of warm timbre He 
creates the impression of a sincere, 
solid musician who keeps free trom 
pose and _ triviality Intelligence, 
good taste, also emotion in interpre- 
tation and good intonation are some 
of his chief assets.”—Staats-Zeitung. 


“As last year, Mr. Durieux seemed a 
well versed musicianly ‘cellist with 
ample mechanical skill and a tone of 
very good quality played with 
expression and sympathy.”’—Herald 


Tribune. 


“Mr. Durieux is no newcomer here 
and his intelligent and conscientious 
performances have gained favor on 
many prior occasions. He and Miss 
Carley united in a tasteful and effec 
tive presentation of Grieg’s melodious 
‘cello and piano sonata, which has 
become all too unfamiliar these late 
years.” —Evening Telegram. 

appeared 


Hall last 


“Willem Durieux, ‘cellist, 

credit at the Town 

night. With the first few notes of 

Grieg’s Sonata the listener realized 

immediately that his was a -superior 

talent directed by a rare intelligence.” 
New York American. 
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the Grieg sonata was infused 
with warmth and flowing color and 
a deal of imagination. The ensemble 
with Miss Carley’s piano contribu 
tions, was always excellent.”’-—Sun. 

a clear, sweet 
pleasing his 
applause 


with en 
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strings, 


“Mr. Durieux 
tone from the 
listeners, whose vigorous 
was rewarded generously 


cores.”"—Evening Post. 
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Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan, and 
Paul de Marky, pianist. Rudolph Gruen 
acted as accompanist for Miss d’Arle 
and Mr. Danise. 

Mr. de Marky began the program with 
a Chopin Nocturne and Valse, after 
which Miss d’Arle was heard in songs 
by Schumann and Rubinstein and an 
aria from Leoncavallo’s “Zaza.” Mr. 
Danise’s first number was “Largo al 
Factotum” from “The Barber of Se- 
ville.” Mr. de Marky’s second group 
consisted of numbers by Heyman and 
Liszt, after which Miss d’Arle sang 
songs by Billi, Respighi and Deems Tay- 
lor. Mr. Danise closed the program 
with songs by Barbirolli, Leoncavallo 
and Mana-Zucca, giving the “Toreador 
Seng” from “Carmen” as encore. All 
three artists were in their best form and 
all three were the recipients of much 
applause, numerous encores being de- 
manded. 

It has already been announced that 
next season’s series will begin on Friday, 
Nov. 4. J. 


{llen’s Début 


A very creditable début was that made 
by Creighton Allen, a young pianist from 
Mississippi, Friday evening, Feb. 18, in 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Allen came to the 
recital platform with an enviable record 
for one of his years—he is still in his 
early twenties. He has to his credit, so 
it is reported, some 250 compositions but 
not one of these found its way onto 
his program with Friday evening. In- 
stead he devoted himself to a Brahms 
group, MacDowell’s “Keltic Sonata” and 
a group of contemporary or near-con- 
temporary divertissements. 

Mr. Allen is a very talented young 
artist. of that there is no doubt. He 
seemed a bit nervous at first and a 
Brahms Intermezzo from Op. 16 and 
the Rhapsodie in B Minor suffered ac- 
cordingly. He gained poise, however, in 
the Ballade from Op. 10, and in the 
Scherzo in E Flat Minor. The Keltic 
Sonata was given its contrasting due of 
sweeping stridency and rather plaintive 
tenderness. He made his best showing, 


Creighton 
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however, in the final’ group that included 
a Rachmaninoff Prelude, Niemann’s 
“Singende Fontine,” a Prelude by Ma- 
rion Bauer, Rubin Goldmark’s “Restless, 
Ceaseless,” a Debussy Prelude and 
Leschetizky’s “Etude Héroique.” 
Throughout the program, Mr. Allen 
displayed a clean technic, a fine sense 
of balance and an intelligent under- 
standing of those things he chose to play. 
He is very evidently a careful, sincere 
musician. If there was nothing in his 
performance Friday evening to provoke 
undue excitement, there was certainly 
nothing to give offense. E. 


Miss Morrison Soliloquizes 


“Opera Soliloquies” were given by 
Abby Putnam Morrison Ricker, soprano, 
at a fashionably late hour in the Hotel 
Plaza on Feb. 18, the event being in the 
nature of a benefit for the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Endowment Fund at the Peter- 
boro, N. H., colony, under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Mark Markoff, dramatic tenor 
who has seen service with the Russian 
Grand Opera at Tiflis, appeared as as- 
sisting artist in place of Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, prevented by illness from play- 
ing. Mr. Markoff sang Folk-songs and 
numbers by Tosti and Tchaikovsky with 
virile dramatics. 

Miss Morrison, who is Mrs. William 
Wood Ricker, sang scenes, arranged by 
Pilar-Morin, from “Faust,” “L’Oracolo” 
and “Thais,” in costume, developing 
them interestingly. Settings were sug- 
gested sparingly but effectively. A note 
announced this the public premiére in 
New York of the “Soliloquies,” which 
express in themselves an entire short 
opera or an act of grand opera with cuts, 
in concert form, which the soprano alone 
portrays by her singing and acting. 

Especially well received were Miss 
Morrison’s Garden Scene from “Faust,” 
the Jewel Song being much applauded, 
and the second act of “Thais.” She re- 
vealed herself to be an artist able to 
sustain the reality of her réles, and sug- 
gested the presence of imaginary char- 
acters with surprising success. The ac- 
companist was Martha Thompson. Fol- 
lowing this, there were exhibition dances 
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in costume by Doris and Cornelia Niles, 
and ball-room dances by Dan McCarthy 
and Celeste Du Bois. W. S. 


Miss Stroud in Bach 


Laura Stroud, pianist, who has been 
heard in New York before, gave a pro- 
gram devoted entirely to the music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach in Steinway 
Hall, the evening of Feb. 18. Miss 
Stroud played a nicely constructed list 
which began with the C Minor Fantasy 
and the G Minor English Suite and in- 
cluded four Preludes and Fugues from 
the “Forty-eight,” and the Italian Con- 
certo in F Major. Miss Stroud is well 
equipped technically and temperament- 
ally, which is half the battle with Bach, 
especially the Bach which this program 
largely represented. She proved, also, 
to have not a little of the happy pertness 
which is so essential, for example, in 
the first movement of the Italian Con- 
certo and the Fugue of the C Sharp 
Major pair. The aridity which crept in 
during the Suite, was not entirely due 
to Miss Stroud. The F Minor Prelude 
from Book I, and the slow movement of 
the Concerto attested her powers of 
emotional articulation. The recital was 
well attended by an appreciative gather- 
ing. D. 8S. I 


Rachmaninoff Cheered 


The spirit of creation was strong in 
Sergei Rachmaninoff on Saturday after- 
noon, Feb. 19, when he gave his first 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall. 
Always a great musician, simple because 
elemental emotions are simple, Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s playing was surpassingly 
vital, even for him, on this occasion. 
Everything he touched shone with the 
eloquence of human_ understanding. 
What it was Mr. Rachmaninoff gave ex 
position to. did not so much matter, nor 
did personality enter identifiahly into the 
proceedings. There was just music, 
sometimes rude, stark, at others gentle, 
or joyous or graceful—but always music. 

Schubert had the first group to him- 
self though not in the form he would 
probably have preferred, for his counte- 
nance bore the cosmetics of Tausig and 
Liszt, who had laid their hands on, re- 
spectively, the Andantino and Variations 
and the C Major Phantasie. Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s performance of the latter was 
the most gripping that this reviewer has 
heard, a bold drama that seethed with 
dark intensity. Nothing more movingly 
poignant than the C Sharp Minor state- 
ment of the “Wanderer” theme as played 
by Mr. Rachmaninoff has been given to 
us in some time. 

Two works from Brahms’ Op. 118, the 
E Flat Minor intermezzo and the one 
3allade, in G Minor, which this set in- 
cludes, realized fully what they had set 
out to say. A group drawn from the 
smaller Chopin was delightful, especial- 
ly the brilliant E Flat Rondo, which Mr. 
Rachmaninoff played with aristocratic 
virtuosity. In conclusion there were two 
Medtner “Marchen,” Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
G Major Prelude, and the Liszt version 
of the “Rakoczy March.” Tremendous 
enthusiasm prevailed, the hall, full to 
overflowing, echoed with applause, cla- 


T 
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Nobu Suzuki in Début 


A diminutive Japanese in native cos- 
tume, Nobu Suzuki, billed as a contralto, 
made her New York début in a program 
entirely of German lieder, in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 19, with 
Walter Golde at the piano. Miss Suzuki’s 
program began with a group of Schu- 
bert, which was followed by another by 
the same composer, a group by Wolf, 
and a final one of two songs by Werk- 
meister, dedicated to the singer, one 
by Mahler and two by Reger. 

Miss Suzuki’s voice is an unusual one 
in that it is really two voices. The lower 


is less contralto than baritone in quality, 
and the upper sounds like a light, lyric 
soprano. Unfortunately the lower qual- 
ity cannot, apparently, be carried up nor 
the higher one down, and the scale was 
thus devoid of unity. Miss Suzuki has 
an attractive though very timid manner 
and even in dramatic songs like “Der 
Erlkénig” she did not assert herself. 
Throughout her program she kept her 
eyes fixed upon sheets in her hand. 

The voice, however, and the singer, 
would seem to have possibilities and 
were the production of the voice more 
even, experience would remove the timid- 
ity and the net result would probably 
be interesting. 

Miss Suzuki was much applauded by a 
large audience which included a con- 
siderable number of her countryfolk, 
and in many ways the début may be 
considered to have been a successful one. 


Temple Emanu-El Choir 


Under the leadership of Lazare Sam- 
insky, the Temple Emanu-El Choir gave 
its first public concert on the evening of 
Feb. 19 in the Town Hall. The assisting 
artists were Gottfried Federlein, or- 
ganist; Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Gdal 
Saleski, ’cellist; Lydia Savitzkaya, harp- 
ist, and Harry Glantz, trumpeter. Mem- 
bers of the ensemble taking solo parts 
were Renée Schieber, Adeline Fischer, 
Nancy Hitch, Henry Clancy and Car! 
Schlegel. 

Mr. Saminsky’s effective and musi- 
cianly setting of Psalm 137 had its first 
performance on this occasion. Scored 
for chorus, vocal solo, organ, ’cello, harp 
end trumpet, the work is deftly written 
and emotionally moving. Other notable 
numbers were Milner’s “Unsane Tokef,” 
Naumberg’s “Adonai, Adonai,” the Hal- 
lelujah, Amen,” from Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” Moussorgsky’s “Joshua, 
the Son of Nun,” and the “Song of the 
Japhetides” from Rubinstein’s “The 
Tower of Babel.” 

The mixed choir of twenty-six voices 
sang well and spiritedly and showed 
careful training. The attacks were 
clean and sharp, the phrasings were ex- 
pressive, and the dynamics finely bal- 
anced. 

Mr. Federlein opened the program 
with Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, and later contributed the “Alle- 
gro Maestoso” of Franck. Michael 
Gniessen’s musical portrait, “Song of a 
Knight Errant” was skilfully depicted 
by Mr. Saleski and Miss Savitzkaya. A 
lovely traditional melody, “The Song of 
Songs,” collected by Mr. Saminsky in 
Caucasian Georgia, was sung by Mme. 
Rodgers, who also gave an admirable 
reading of Ernest Bloch’s “By the 
Waters of Babylon.” Daa BD. 


Holland Vocal Trio 


The Holland Vocal Trio, consisting of 
Josephine Kirpal, soprano; Else Letting, 
mezzo-soprano, and Mary Bennett, con- 
tralto, were heard in recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 20, with 
Kurt Ruhrseitz at the piano. The pro- 
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SYRACUSE SYMPHONY 
HAS CATHOLIC TASTE 


Mozart and Honegger Music 
Presented on Same 
Program 
By K. D. V. Peck 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Mozart’s 
Symphony in G Minor and “Pacific 231” 
were played by the Syracuse Symphony, 
f which Vladimir Shavitch is conduc- 
tor, at the concert given in the Keith 
Theater on Fe>. 12. Paul Althouse was 
the tenor soloist, and the program was 
received with much applause. A popu- 
lar concert, given previously in the State 
Armory, brought forward Tina Lerner 
and Arthur Hackett-Granville, pianist 
and tenor, as soloists. This event was 
greatly enjoyed. 

Alexander Brailowsky gave an artistic 
piano program for the Recital Commis- 
sion in the Mizpah on Feb. 10. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, scored again 
when presented at the Mizpah by the 
Recital Commission before a capacity 
audience. Mr. Hayes was admirably ac- 
companied by William Lawrence. 

The London String Quartet, previous- 
ly presented by the Recital Commission 
in the same hall, was acclaimed by a 
large audience. Chamber music has 
become an important part of the season 
in Syracuse. The Letz Quartet played 
with great charm for more than 1000 
members of the Morning Musicales, Inc., 
in the Temple Theater. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, under 
Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, sang to two 
capacity audiences in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Syracuse recently. 

Fernande Guenette, pianist, played for 
the Morning Musicale, Inc., at the 
Temple on a recent morning with a real 
sense of artistry. Miss Guenette is the 
club’s scholarship pupil with Dr. William 
3erwald at the College of Fine Arts. 
Louise Boedtker sang, excellently, an 
aria from “Le Cid’; and Helen Riddell 
was successful in an aria from “Lohen- 
grin.” A piano concerto was given by 
Alice G. McNaught, with Dr. Berwald 
at the second piano, and C. L. Becker 
conducting a small orchestra. A pleas- 
ing feature was a Mozart ensemble for 
flute and strings, with Henry Hambrecht 
playing the flute in an artistic manner. 

George Smith, pianist, who has been 
giving a series of evening recitals at 
Crouse College Hall, delighted members 
of the Morning Musicales. Inc., when 
he played works of Bach, Chopin, Stra- 
vinsky-Repper, Palmgren and Albeniz. 

Charles Huerter, local composer, is 
represented in the orchestral score of 
“Beau Geste” by two numbers, “Bracker 
and Briar” and “Homeland.” Several 
of his compositions have been heard in 
Europe. 

Programs Are Outstanding 
Events in Lexington 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 19.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony, under the direction 
ff Henri Verbrugghen, appeared in the 
Woodland Auditorium at matinée and 
night performances recently. This was 
the fourth attraction in the artist series 
under the direction of Anna Chandler 
Goff. Selections from the music mem- 
ory contest, in progress in the city. com- 
prised the afternoon program. Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘“‘Pathétique” Symphony was 
given a superb interpretation in the eve- 
ning. The second in a series of con- 
certs was given by the University Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on Feb. 13 at the 
University of Kentucky, under the direc- 
tion of C. A. Lampert. A large audience 
enjoyed a program of Tchaikovsky, 
Brahms, Verdi, Beethoven and Mozart. 

M. C. S. 
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“Music 


Presidents’ Fraternity” 


Island Forms 


Rhode 


ROVIDENCE, R. IL, Feb. 19.— 

A forward movement in this 
city and its environs has crystal- 
ized in the formation of an or- 
ganization to be known as the 
“Music Presidents’ Fraternity of 
Rhode Island.” A meeting called to 
start this new musical society was 
held recently at the home of Mrs. 
George Hail, a former president of 
the Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs, and now a member 
of the National Board. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Virginia 
Boyd Anderson, State Chairman 
of the Past Presidents of the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. William Arms Fisher 
of Boston, national chairman 
of the assembly; Mrs. Caesar 
Misch, State President of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs, 
and by Mrs. George Hill McLean 
of Connecticut, a charter member 
of the assembly. Membership in 
the fraternity will include the fol- 
lowing charter members: Mrs. 
George Hail, Mrs. Caesar Misch, 
Dr. W. Louis Chapman, Carrie 
Lee Smith and Virginia Boyd An- 
derson, of the Rhode Island Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; Emma 
Winslow Childs, Mrs. Hervey 
Hinckley, and Mrs. George C. Ar- 
nold of the Chopin Club; Mrs. Gil- 
bert C. Carpenter, Mrs. James E. 
McConnell, Mrs. Dexter T. Knight 
of the Chaminade Club; Mary 
Winsor Needham, Lillian Peckham 
Boyle and Bertha E. Becker, of 
the Schubert Club; Mrs. Mark N. 
Bennett, Helen Bissell Pettis, Mrs. 
John R. Hess, Clara Hess and Mrs. 
Frederick R. Hoard, of the Mac- 
Dowell Club; Mrs. Arthur Newell 
of the Music Lovers’ Club; Mary 
McCormack, S. Minerva Hill, Wal- 
ter H. Butterfield, Anna Louise 
MacInerney, and Elsie Bruce of 
the Rhode Island Supervisors of 
Public School Music Association. 
Mrs. Thomas Thorpe of Manches- 
ter, N. H., past president of the 
New Hampshire Federation of 
Music Clubs, was a guest at the 
meeting. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 
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Dallas Shows Increased Interest in Sym- 
phonic Music 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 19.—One of the 
record audiences of the season was at- 
tracted to Fair Park Auditorium on a 
recent Sunday afternoon to the 
Dallas Symphony, led by Paul Van Kat- 
wijk, and Ella Pharr Blankenship, so- 
prano soloist. Outstanding on the pro 
gram was Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony. Mrs. Blankenship, who is a fine 
musician and who has been untiring in 
her work on behalf of the orchestra, 
sang the Jewel Song from “Faust” with 
pure lyric tone and clear diction. An 
hour after the close of this concert, the 
Little Symphony and Grace Methodist 
Church Choir were rewarded with a ca- 
pacity house of 900—an evidence of the 
increasing interest in this form of music. 
Music performed was by Rachmaninoff, 
Wagner, Haydn, Weber, Tchaikovsky. 
Participants were Mrs. Earle D. Beh- 
rends, G. G. Addington, Mrs. Albert 
Smith, E. B. Germany. Earle D. Beh- 
rends was choral and orchestral conduc- 
tor, and George Lehman, pianist; Mrs. 
M. C. Hull was organist. 


hear 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—The 
chestra of Mexico 
conductor, gave a 


Tipica Or- 
City, Jose Briseno, 
colorful program in 
the Municipal Auditorium on Feb. 11. 
under the local management of L. D. 
Frey. The Auditorium was well filled. 
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Bordeaux Hears “Parsifal” for 
First Time 


as Its New President 


ORDEAUX., Feb. 12—Wag- 

ner’s “Parsifal” has just been 
given here for the first time at the 
Grand-Théatre under the baton 
of Georges Razigrade. The prin- 
cipal roles were assumed by Eric 
Audoin, who appeared in the name- 
part with the fimesse he has al- 
ways displayed in Wagnerian 
roles. Awndry was sung by Mme. 
Lempers, by Paul 
Cabanel, Amfortas by Yves Noél 
and Altmgser by Lucien Marzo. 
The settings, which were of ex- 
traordinary were designed 
by Artus. 


Creurremanz 


beauty, 


Steel Company; Harold Hirsch, of the 
aw firm of Candler, Thompson and 
Hirsch; Clark Howell, editor of the At- 
lanta Comstitution > Otto H. Kahn, chair 
man of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York; R. S. Parker, of the firm of Ran- 
lolph and Parker; Victor Kreigshaber 
f V. H. Kreigshaber and Sons; Walter 
M. Rich, president of M. Rich Brothers 
Company; S. Davies Warfield, president 
of the Seaboard Air Line: Woods White, 





ATLANTA, Feb. 
vice-president of the 
Association since 


dent to 


president 


f Atlanta. 


f the Morris Plan Company 


Photo by BE. Biet 


HOM d Mr. Atkinson was an intimate friend 
. M. Atkinson and aide of Colonel Peel, who was presi- 
dent of the organization from its begin- 

= , 7 . > = . , 

19.—H. M. Atkinson, ning. As chairman of the Association’s 

Atlanta Festival entertainment mmittee throughout its 

its organization six- history, Mr. Atkinson has been an im- 

wrtant faetor + " . ; > 2 es 

teen years ago, has been elected presi- P ‘tant factor the promotion of an 
: i Col. Will nual seasons of grand opera here. The 

succect ol. illiam Lawson fact that opera is now on a paying basis 

died recently. in Atlanta is due to a considerable ex- 


Peel, who 


Other officers are John W. Grant, first ‘emt to Mr. Atkimson. He is chairman 
; : , f the board of directors of the Georgi: 
vice-president; Charles Howard Cand- “ft -ondeagrete yy Brenay <>. of the Georgia 
i. i 1 vi . Ra lway and Power Company, and two 
er, second vice-president and treasurer; years ago was awarded a cup for the 
Robert S. Parker, secretary and attor- most distinguished public service ren- 
ney. The board of directors includes dered the city of Atlanta by a citizen. 
Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Candler, W. M. At the recent meeting of the Festival 
Brownlee; Maj. John S. Cohen, editor Association a resolution was unanimous- 
of the Atlanta Journal; W. H. Glenn, y adopted extolling the services of 
president of the Southern Compress and Cc lone Peel! A telegram of sympathy 
Warehouse Company; John W. Grant: from Mr. Kahn was also read. 


Robert Gregg, president of the Atlanta 
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“Genuine e Story of Mignon and “Wilhelm” 
Told in Paris with Music by Schumann 
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Berlioz Is Central Figure in 
Play With Accompaniment 
Chosen From His Works— 
Straram Concerts Much Ad- 
mired — New Compositions 
by Modern Writers Are 
Given Initial Hearings 


ARIS, Feb. 9.—The Parisian theaters 

begin to celebrate the centenary of 
“Romanticism,” which seems to be so 
far from the ideas of the present time 
that it is doubtful whether interest in 
romantic plays can be awakened. Two 
theaters have made a considerable effort 
to interest the public with their roman- 
tic plays. The Théatre Bériza has 
staged “The genuine story of Mignon 
and Wilhelm Meister,” a new version 
of “Mignon” ~ Goethe’s “Wilhelm 
Meister” and with the music of Schu- 
mann; the theater of Porte Saint Mar- 
tin has produced “Berlioz,” a play of 
Charles Méré, with musical illustrations 
of Berlioz works. 

The theater of Mme. Bériza does not 
resemble other Parisian theaters. It is 
one of the few theatrical undertakings 
where the taste of the public, at last, 
does not count for much. Mme. Bériza 
firmly carries out her artistic pro- 
gram. This theater deserves full praise 
from all the worshippers of pure art, 
but sometimes the ideas of Mme. Bériza 
are not clear enough for theatergoers. 
‘ The répertoire consists of works 
of very unequal value, and we do not 
think Mme. Bériza is always lucky in 
the choice of her staff and artists. 

The new “Mignon” is a comedy with 
music (but not a musical comedy), in 
which Schumann’s “Songs from Wilhelm 
Meister” (orchestrated by Louis Aubert 
and Lazarus) and his “Requiem for 
Mignon” occupy places. The new version 
has nothing to do with the opera 
“Mignon” by Ambroise Thomas; 
Goethe’s text remains almost unaltered 
in the new play, but it lacks unity and 
is not made plain enough to those hear- 
ers who have not read Goethe’s story. 
The play is tastefully staged and has 
some taking scenes, but on the whole it 
is too long and monotonous. The inter- 
est of the play was concentrated in the 
role of Mignon, played by Maneta de 
Radwan, a young Polish girl of twenty, 
who acted, sang and danced most grace- 
fully and created a very romantic type. 
It was her début on the stage, and a 
great success. Mme. Bériza sustained 
well the réle of Filina; and a young 
French actor, Mr. Varéne, was a good 
Wilhelm Meister. 

“Berlioz” is a story of the composer’s 
life. The play lacks style and taste: 
instead of Berlioz, we see a hysterical 
and unhappy man, absorbed by his 
family affairs to such a degree that he 
forgets his musical work. . .. He 
hardly speaks about music or his artis- 
tic ideas! Such an interpretation of the 
great musician seems to be quite absurd, 
and the only feature of the performance 
that had success was Berlioz’ music, 
performed by the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
under the conductorship of Rhené-Baton. 


Straram Concerts Open 


Speaking about concert life, we must 
mention the opening of the Straram 
concerts, which started on Jan. 27. Mr. 
Straram will give sixteen concerts this 
season. every Thursday evening in the 
Salle Gaveau. These concerts are becom- 
ing more and more popular, and enlist 
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Louis Aubert, Who Has Cooperated in Or- 
chestrating Schumann’s “Wilhelm Meister 
Lieder” for a New Version of Goethe’s 
“Mignon” 


new hearers every time. The chief merits 
of Mr. Straram are his interesting pro- 
grams, full of novelties, and the zeal 
with which he works at new music. He 
is the only conductor in Paris who re- 
hearses a new work more than twice, 
and he sometimes holds five and six re- 
hearsals—which is a record here! If 
his readings are not always at par, the 
orchestra is always well trained. First 
hearings at two concerts were: “Le 
Tournoi singulier” by Romand Manuel! 
(the well known French critic) and an 
“Ouverture” by Alexandre Tansman. 
Neither of those works seemed to im- 
press the listeners very much, neither 
are they among the best creations of 
their composers. 

No interesting features have been 
seen in other symphonic concerts. 
“Sadko”—the opera of Rimsky-Korsak- 
off in concert form—terminated its tri- 
umphal appearances with the Parisian 
symphony orchestras. Last Sunday 
this opera was performed with the 
Colonne Orchestra, under the conductor- 
ship of Slaviansky-Agreneff, with Mme. 
Koshetz, other soloists and the Russian 
chorus of the “Opera Russe de Paris.” 
The financial crisis influences musical 
life in Paris; the concert halls with few 
exceptions, are not so well filled as usual- 
ly; and even the symphonic afternoons, 
which always have been overcrowded, 
are not attended as before. 


First Hearings 


The “Société Nationale” and “S. M. 
I.,” the programs of which consist of 
first hearings exclusively—gave their 
assembly alternatively. Among novel- 
ties the most important were: a Quatuor 
by Slavenski, (a Yugoslavian com- 
poser); a Trio by Turina, a Spanish 
composer, and some pieces for guitar by 
Broqua, a South American. 

Two evenings of the “Musique Vi- 
vante” attracted attention. The first 
was devoted to the technic of the piano, 
illustrated by films made of A. Rubin- 
stein and J. Iturbi playing the piano 
with normal and slackened speed. It 
was the first time such a film was shown 
in Paris, and it awoke deep interest, 
which was followed by a warm discus- 
sion. 

The other 


evening was devoted to 
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Chopin and Polish music. A group of 
young Polish composers, who founded, 
not long ago, an “Association of 
Young Polish Musicians in Paris,” par- 
ticipated in it with their works. Com- 
positions of Stanislax Czapski, Felix 
Roderic Labunski, Pierre Perkowski and 
Jan Maklakiewicz were heard, some of 
them for the first time in Paris. The 
performers were: Mme. Szymanowska; 
Wilkomirski, violinist; A. Harmelin and 
F. Labunski, pianists. We heard also 
two festivals of Brazilian and Dutch 
music. 

Among soloists, a sensation, was 
created by the ten-year-old violinist, 
Yehudi Menuhin, an American by birth, 
who performed with extraordinary bril- 
liancy and artistry the “Symphonie 
Espagnole” by Lalo at the Concerts La- 
moureux. A great impression, as usual, 
was made by Jacques Thibaud, who 
played concertos by Mozart and Brahms 
with Lamoureux. Erica Morini, another 
talented violinist, gave her first recital 
Jan. 28 in the Salle Gaveau and had a 
very great success. Her readings of 
Variations by Tartini and of the “Car- 
men” Fantasie by Sarasate were splen- 


Arthur Rubinstein is among the few 
pianists who can draw a full house in 
Paris. He had his usual success in two 
recitals. 

A song recital by Nina Koshetz is an 
important event in Paris musical life. 
Her first recital took place on Feb. 8 
in the Salle Gaveau. The program was 
consecrated to popular French, Russian, 
Ukrainian and Jewish songs, arranged 
by well-known composers: Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Gretchaninoff, Ravel, Samin- 
sky, Schindler, Lyssenko, etc. The re- 
cital was a triumphant success. Nina 
Koshetz captivated the audience not 
only by the wonderful delicacy of her 
nuances, the clearness and power of her 
high register and the expressiveness of 
her mezza voce, but by.her interpreta- 
tive art, showing the spirit of each 
nation in a way which would make it 
difficult to guess her nationality. We 
have especially to mention the outstand- 
ing success won in the “Berceuse hébrai- 
que” by Saminsky, “Eili, Eili” arranged 
by Kurt Schindler, and a Russian folk- 
song arranged by Gretchaninoff. 

““FELLAB.” 
Prague Hears Concert of 


Works by 
Polish Composers 


PRAGUE, Feb. 5.—Under the baton of 
Bojanowski, an interesting concert of 
works by Polish composers was recently 
given here. The pianist, Lewiecki, was 
soloist in a concerto by Ludomir Rozycki, 
and a symphony by Rogowski also fig- 
ured on the program. At the Opéra, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq = d’Or,” 
Schillings’ “Mona Lisa” and Rozycki’s 
ballet, “Pan Twardowski” have all been 
given with success. 


Paris Opéra to Celebrate Centenary 
of Romanticism 


PARIS, Feb. 12.—The year 1927 being 
the centenary of the birth of the Roman- 
tic movement, the Opéra is planning a 
celebration next June, at which a num- 
ber of operas, exemplifying the charac- 
teristics of the movement will be pre- 
sented. Among those already chosen 
are “Der Freischiitz,” “Hamlet,” “Les 
Troyens” and “The Damnation of 
Faust.” 


Paris, Feb. 12. The A ademy des 
Beaux Arts has just received a gift of 
100.000 francs from Coty. the celebrated 
perfumer. The money will be expended 
on the Villa Medici in Rome. 





Beecham Conducts “Faust” in 
Vienna With International Cast 


IENNA, Feb. 6.—Sir Thomas 

Beecham conducted a_ recent 
performance of “Faust” at the 
Theater an der Wien, in which 
there was an international cast 
that sang accordingly. Georges 
Baklanoff was Méphistophélés and 
sang in French. Jan Kiepura was 
Faust, singing in Polish. The rest 
of the performance was in Ger- 
man. Margarete Schwarz was 
Marguerite. Sir Thomas appeared 
a second time in the Konzerthaus 
as leader of a concert at which 
several symphonic works by mod- 
ern British composers were heard. 





Rika Musicians 


Resume English Meetings 





LONDON, Feb. 7.—The annual confer- 
ences of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians are now well established 
again. This year the meeting was held 
at Felixstowe and the attendance was 
even more numerous than last year. Sir 
Walford Davies, this year’s president, 
opened the Congress. 

Bernard Johnson of Nottingham read 
a paper on “National Tunes,” and said 
that it was extraordinary how accurately 
music reflected a nation’s feeling. He 
played on the piano various tunes of the 
Hungarians, the Chinese, the Hindus, the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Arabs and Mexi- 
cans, and followed these by British 
tunes. The very earliest known Egyp- 
tian melodies were based on the tetra- 
chordal system. The very early Hebrew 
music was founded on the same chord, 
thus affording a striking support of tri- 
bal history, for the Israelites, without 
doubt, brought their musical system out 
of Egypt. 

Mewburn Levien, secretary of the 
Philharmonic Society, opened an excel- 
lent discussion on “Professional Ques- 
tions.” He said that concert-making, as 
it was now established, when contrasted 
with the wireless transmission of music, 
had three great advantages which it 
should preserve and cultivate assiduously 
—beauty of tone, the power of personal- 
ity, and the assembling together on the 
platform. He doubted if the wireless 
would ever achieve perfection on any of 
these points. He maintained that musi- 
cians must still press for a subsidy for 
orchestras. There were many other 
things on which some safeguarding of 
the profession were all-important. 

At the annual general meeting, it was 
decided to hold the next conference in 
London in January, 1928. 


American Dancer Captivates Rome 


Rome, Feb. 8.—Vera Sterne, a young 
American dancer, has won high acclaim 
here in artistic circles. She gave a re- 
cent recital at the Teatro Quirino, in 
terpreting music by Beethoven, 
Debussy and Chopin. Although her 
methods are similar to those of Isadora 
Dunean, her style is her own and her 
dances, all of them original, were 
stamped with a very unique and appeal 
ing individuality. 





Mozart, 





MUSIC IN 


Hear Matthay, Hunt, MacDonald Smith, 
Field, Cortot, Landowska, Boulanger, Lubi- 
mova, Techerepnin and Braminoff. Gregorian 
at Quarr Abbey, Wagner at Bayreuth, Grand 
Opera in Paris, Munich, Salzburg, Vienna 
The thrill of travel, the inspiration of art, 
the superb leadership of Dr. Leroy B. Camp- 
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4merican Prodizny 


Creates Furore at 


His Début in Paris 
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Yehudi Menuhin 


Paris, Feb. 12. — Appearing twice 
within a week as soloist with the Lamou- 


reux Orchestra, under the direction of 
Paul Paray, in the Salle Gaveau, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, the ten-year-old violinist 
from San Francisco, has aroused a veri- 
table furore of admiration. At the first 
concert on Feb. 6, he played Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” and was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic acclamations. 
He was recalled twice, and gave as extra 
numbers the ‘“Scherzo-Tarantelle” of 
Wieniawski and Achron’s “Romanesco.” 

At the second concert this afternoon, 
he played the Tchaikovsky Concerto, and 
the enthusiasm of the audience was most 
pronounced. Cheers mingled with the 
applause, and women threw their cor- 
sage bouquets at the boy’s feet. After 
the concert, the lad was besieged by ad- 
mirers in his dressing room. When he 
left the hall, the crowd was so dense 
around his automobile that his departure 
was delayed for half an hour. 


Mengelberg Recovers from Illness 


AMSTERDAM, Feb. 10.—Willem Men- 
gelberg has been indisposed in Paris 
since his return from America with an 
attack of grippe, which made necessary 
the cancellation of several appearances. 
He was scheduled to lead the Concertge- 
bouw in a people’s concert here on Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 6, but the program 
was taken over by Cornelius Dopper. 
The conductor has now recovered from 
his brief illness. 


Cannes Hears Gala “Faust” 


CANNES, Feb. 12.—One of the out- 
standing events of the season was a gala 
performance of “Faust,” given at the 
Opera here recently. In the cast were 
Ninon Vallin and MM. Endreze and 
Aquistapace. 


Tracing the Groweh of National Spanish Music 
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ARIS, Feb. 10.—The picturesque his- 

tory of Spanish music—its brilliant 
cultivation at the courts of the Seven- 
teenth Century and the later dawn of an 
authentic nationalist school—was_ re- 
cently described by Joaquin Nin. He is 
one of the first Spanish composers of 
the modern school who came to Paris 
and made his studies there, at the Schola 
Cantorum. He has had his residence in 
Paris for twenty-four years. Spanish 
music owes a lot to Nin, as he was the 
first pioneer for the music of Granados, 
Albeniz, de Falla and other Spanish com- 
posers in France and other countries. 

He is at present one of the most popu- 


lar Spanish composers in Paris. His 
“Vingt chants populaires espagnoles 
are known to many singers there. It is 


difficult to find a program of a song re- 
cital without a work of Nin. He is also 
known as the author of music for the 
piano, violin and other instruments. 

His music is known not only in France, 
Spain and other European countries, but 
is beginning to penetrate through the 
States. Marguerite D’Alvarez, Jean 
Knowlton, Eva Gauthier, Cobina 
Wright, Paul Kochanski and Leo Podol- 
sky are among the protagonists of Nin’s 
music in the United States. 

Nin is not only an excellent pianist, 
known in many European cities, but an 
eminent literary man. His books about 
music and art have been translated into 
many languages. Among them “Pour 
Art” and “Idées et Commentaires” are 
known to musicians and artists in 
France and Spain. Nin is the first writer 
who wrote about the Spanish lyrica! 


Joaquin Nin, Pioneer for 
Characteristic Works, Tells 
How Spain Emerged from 
Shadow Cast by Italy in 
Eighteenth Century — Al- 
beniz Was First Great Mu- 
sician of New School—Paris 
Cradle of Iberian Music 

theater, the Spanish piano-school and its 

popular songs. He is a charming per- 
sonality and a great friend of many 
eminent American musicians. 

Mr. Nin was in his private hotel, near 
the Bois de Boulogne, which can be de- 


scribed as an ideal home for an artist- 
musician. 
4ge of Famous Theorists 
“Spain in the Sixteenth and the Seven- 
teenth centuries enjoyed a great musical 
prestige,” said the composer. “We had 
Caberon, the inventor of the fugue, Vic- 


toria, Morales, Guerrero—the famous 
theorists. But the political events of 
the beginning of the Eighteenth cen- 


tury completely altered the artistic des- 
tiny of Spain. It was the epoch when 
Louis XIV of France offered to his 
grandson, the Duke of Anjou—who took 
the name of Philip V—the royal gift of 
the throne of Spain. 

“Philip V, according to the custom of 
the French court, welcomed to his own 
court Italian musicians. It followed as 
a consequence that Spanish music lost 
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its natural character to adopt that of 
Italy. It can therefore be said that dur- 
ing the whole of the Eighteenth and a 
good half of the Nineteenth Centuries 
Spain became a sort of Italian musical 
colony. 

“Toward the last third of the Nine- 
teenth Century a great musician, Philip 
Pedrell, following the example of his 
friend, Cesar Cui (the theorist and com- 
poser of the ‘Big Five’ Russian group, 
to which belonged also Borodin, Mous- 
sorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Balaki- 
reff) began his strong propaganda in 
favor of musical nationalization, not 
only through theory but also through 
practice. 

“Pedrell had a double end in view: 
that of making the Spanish classics— 
then utterly forgotten—known again and 
of creating a new music of clearly na- 
tional character. Then it was that a 
handful of musicians appeared and be- 
gan carefully to study the popular song 
—among those musicians we must men- 
tion, though of unequal worth, Clavé, 
Alio, Morera, Millet. 


New Nationalist School 


“The first great musician of the new 
school was Albeniz, who died prema- 
turely. But the new way was already 
cleared and other eminent musicians fol- 
lowed. Let us mention among them 
Granados, who died tragically in the 
Sussex disaster; Turina, Vives, and 
Manuel de Falla, who is the head of 
the present musical school.” 

Concerning the characteristics of this 
school, Mr. Nin spoke at some length 


[Continued on page 36] 





Felix Mottl’s Son Presents MS. of 
Opera by Father to Munich Library 


MUNICH, Feb. 3.—Wolfgang Mottl, 
son of the late Felix Mottl, the noted 
composer and conductor, has made a 
gift of one of his father’s manuscripts 
to the Munich State Library. This is 
the original score for the opera, “First 
und Sanger,” composed in 1893. 


American Composer to Be Heard in 
Rome 


RoME, Feb. 4.—Sam 
can composer who has been living in 
Italy, will have an orchestral work, 
“Vocalise,” performed at the Kochetz 
Concert to be given at the Academy of 
Saint Cecilia in March. Mr. Barlow was 
graduated from Harvard in 1914 and 
was first president of the New York 
Community Concert. 


Barlow, Ameri- 





Baroque Organ Given to Halle Uni- 
versity 


HALLE, GERMANY, Feb. 10.—A modern 
replica of an organ of the Baroque pe- 
riod has been presented to Halle Uni- 
versity for use in its historical music 
courses. It has twenty-two sounding 
tones. It was constructed by a modern 
builder after the description given by 
Praetorius, composer and musical theo- 
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retician, in his “Syntagma Musicum” in 
1619. On this instrument it will be pos- 
sible to play music of Handel and con- 
temporaries with the original tone 
colors. 


Rome Hears Fisk Jubilee Singers 


Rome, Feb. 6.—Romans have given a 
most enthusiastic reception to the Negro 
singers from Fisk University. The 
Quartet gave a concert at the Academy 
of Santa Cecilia which was attended by 
a large, friendly audience, and has been 
a chief attraction at several soirées, one 
of which was given by the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. Henry P. Fletcher. 
This event was attended by three ambas- 
sadors, two ministers, senators and 
members of the Government. On another 
occasion Luisa Tetrazzini and Vladimir 
de Pachmann were fellow artists. The 
Fisk programs have included spirituals 
and old American songs, including “My 
Old Kentucky Home” and “Suwanee 
River.” 


Beecham Visits Prague 


PRAGUE, Fe>. 4—Sir Thomas Beecham 
led the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
here recently in a special concert, on the 
occasion of his first visit to Prague. 
Under his guidance the orchestra gave 
excellent performances of “The Flying 
Dutchman” Overture. a Mozart sym- 
phony and Strauss’ “Hero’s Life.” 


Thibaud Applauded in Toulouse 


TOULOUSE, Feb. 10.—Jacques Thibaud, 
the celebrated French violinist who re- 
turned recently from a successful tour 
of the United States, has just been heard 
at one of the Conservatoire concerts, 
where he played Mozart’s G Major 
Concerto and the Beethoven Concerto. 


Genoa Hears Gala “Fedora” 

GENOA, Feb. 13.—A gala performance 
of “Fedora,” to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its composition. was 
given at the Carlo Felice Opera House 
recently. Umberto Giordano, the com- 
poser, was guest of honor, and shared 
the applause with Julia Tess, who sang 
the title rdéle. 





AMSTERDAM, Feb. 10.—The Wagner 
Association is planning a _ production 
here of Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
under the direction of Pierre Monteux. 





An Unexcelled 
School 


FOR MUSICAL TALENT 


During the past winter no less than 
six young pupils of the Piano and Violin 
Departments of The Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, Pa., appeared with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in a series of 
subscription concerts. 


Nothing could better illustrate the ex- 
ceptional opportunities afforded by this 
institution to young men and women 
who have the requisite talent for a suc- 
cessful career as vocalist, instrumentalist, 
composer, or teacher of music. 


Endowed as a non-commercial school 
of musical instruction, The Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music has attracted to its faculty 
many of the greatest artists and master 
musicians of today. 

Individual instruction from these dis- 
tinguished men and women is, for the 
most part, unavailable in any other way. 
Yet, since the aim of The Curtis Institute 
is to discover and develop not only po- 
tential stars for the concert and operatic 
stage, but teachers of highest quality, the 
tuition -fees are moderate and financial 
exemption is granted to those of excep- 
tional talent who cannot pay. 


Complete information on request 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 
427 Rerrennouse Square, Pumavetraia, PENNSYLVANIA 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music 
are under the persona! direction and supervision of the follow- 
ing members of its faculty : 

om sella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos 
Salze to, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; Reginald O. 


Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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“Lohengrin”? Opens Metropolitan Wagner Cycle 


QHUUTAAULALELEEUEU DOD EU EATON EDTA EAGAN AAT 


Jeritza Sings Her Farewell 
As “Elsa” in First of 
Special Series 


The special series of Wagner matinées 
that in the past two seasons have become 
so popular and important a feature of 
the Metropolitan’s répertoire, began 
Wednesday, Feb. 16, with an excellent 
performance of “Lohengrin.” Maria 
Jeritza was Elsa, making her last ap- 
pearance of the season. Rudolph Lau- 
benthal was the very. shiny and 
resplendent Knight who came down the 
river to rescue her. Friedrich Schorr 
was Telramund who plotted and plotted 
and then died for his pains. Karin 
Branzell was Ortrud, most sinister of 
all Wagner’s women, and Michael 
Bohnen was King Henry who presided 
over them all. 

It was a memorable performance. 
The Elsa of Mme. Jeritza is very glit- 
tering and theatrical, very pleasing to 
the eye, unusually human, and vital. 
Vocally she was not at her best. Her 
voice seemed tired, perhaps just telling 
the story of too many “Turandots” set 
perilously high for her. But she made 
the most of every dramatic detail and 
won spontaneous ovations for herself, 
both after the first act and at the end 
of the performance. 

The Lohengrin of Mr. Laubenthal is 
altogether familiar and Wednesday’s 
performance had little to distinguish it 
from any other. It had its nasal 
moments and it was altogether lacking 
in any sort of plastic grace but served 
its purpose. 

Highly satisfactory was the Tel- 
ramund of Mr. Schorr and the Ortrud 
of Mme. Branzell. Mme. Branzell was 
not consistently in her best voice. It 
was not without considerable effort that 
she negotiated her higher passages, but 
her Ortrud, nevertheless, was wonder- 
fully and terrifyingly impressive. Mr. 


Bohnen, although very subdued as to 
make-up, made an important King. 
George Cehanovsky was adequate as the 
Herald. Artur Bodanzky conducted with 
zeal and never once let the performance 
slip out of his hand. 


“La Boheme” 


The sixteenth week of the Metropoli- 
tan’s season opened with Puccini’s 
“Bohéme,” the work having its fourth 
hearing of the season. The cast was a 
familiar one, Frances Alda singing her 
customarily fine Mimi, ably supported by 
Mr. Martinelli as Rodolfo and Mr. Scotti 
as Marcello. Louise Hunter was a viv a- 
cious Musetta. The remaining roles 
were capably filled by Messrs. Picco, An- 
anian, Altglass, Didur and Malatesta. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. J. M. 


Maria Miiller as “Butterfly” 


Again 


Maria Miller, familiar to opera-goers 
in German réles and a few of the heavier 
Italian ones, made her first appearance 
anywhere in the title-réle of Puccini's 
“Madama Butterfly” on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 16. She was assisted by 
Mario Chamlee as Pinkerton, Antonio 
Scotti as Sharpless, and Ina Bourskaya 
as Suzuki. James Wolfe sang the Bonze. 
The remaining réles were assumed by 


Messrs. Bada, Malatesta, Reschiglian 
and Quintina. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted 


Miss Miiller, while a trifle large in 
stature for the doll-like heroine of the 
Long-Belasco-Illica-Giocosa heroine, 
gave a well-considered and sympathetic 
performance. She was especially effec- 
tive with Mr. Chamlee in the finale of 
the first act, and of course “Un Bel Di” 
brought her much applause. Another 
bit of good singing was “Che tua Madre” 
in the final act. All in all, if not a posi- 
tively thrilling rendition of the char- 
acter, it was a fine one. W. D. 


“The Tales of Hoffmann” 


Hoffmann the Poet, in the person of 
Mario Chamlee, told his strange tales 
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for the first time this season, Friday 
afternon, Feb. 18, for the benefit of the 
Vassar College Alumnae Fund. The 
prima donnas in the case were the three 
who did such profitable benefit service 
in the same roles last year—Marion 
Talley, Mary Lewis and Lucrezia Bori. 

Miss Talley, back from a mid-season 
concert tour, was Olympia, heroine of 
the first episode. Her impersonation 
was a very exact one and she sang with 
a freshness and a sureness that were 
lacking in her performances of the early 
season. 

Miss Lewis, making her first appear- 
ance this year, was a very glittering and 
personable Giulietta, but vocally she 
showed some limitations. Her lower 
register was unsubstantial and there 
were instances when she was scarcely 
audible above the orchestra. For the 
most part, however, she showed a de- 
cided improvement over last year, both in 
her manner of singing and in the results 
she achieved. 

Honors of the afternoon went to Miss 
Bori, the very gracious Antonia, last of 
all the ladies to be loved by the impres- 
sionable Hoffmann. Vocally and his- 
trionically she gave a performance that 
was everything that could be desired. 
Mr. Chamlee was in good voice and made 
his way through all his suffering and 
misfortunes with amazing energy and 
vitality. Léon Rothier was a terrifying 
Dr. Miracle. Other parts were capa- 
bly taken by Mmes. Howard and Wake- 
field, and Messrs. Didur, Bada, De Luca, 
Meader, Reschiglian, Wolfe, D’Angelo, 
Altglass, Gustafson and Picco. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. E.A 


Mr. Melchior As “Siegmund”’ 


Lauritz Melchior, a singer with an 
imaginative mind, was a new Siegmund 
in “Die Walkiire” on the evening of 
Feb. 18. New, in more senses than one, 
was Mr. Melchior’s interpretation of the 
role, for this artist is nothing if not 
original, even though his originality be 
ever curbed by an active ‘sense of the 
vocal and dramatic fitness of things. 

Vocally, Mr. Melchior set in his hap- 
piest moments a standard he did not 
always maintain; but though tone might 
lack in some measures a luster it had 
at other times, the meaning of both 
words and music was emphasized with 
a sure touch and by means of a variety 
of color. In acting, Mr. Melchior 
brought out points with commendable 
economy, as in the exacting Narrative 
in the first act, made all the more im- 
pressive by reason of the comparative 
restraint with which it was delivered. 
Minor details as well, such as Sieg- 
mund’s impulsive caress of Sieglinde’s 
hair in the Love Duet, aided in lifting 
the character out of the mechanical rut 
where it is too often found, and in keep- 
ing it freshly virile. 

Only from one point of view was this 
Siegmund disappointing, and that was 
because the illusion of youth was lack- 
ing—a curious thing since Mr. Melchior 
is actually a young man. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted, of course, 
and with his usual unobtrusive authority. 
Nanny Larsen-Todsen was once more 
Briinnhilde, and Maria Miiller was cast, 
as heretofore, as Sieglinde. As Fricka, 
Karin Branzell rightly dominated the 
scene which is, in reality, a pivot on 
which the story turns. Michael Bohnen, 
the Wotan, has sung better than he did 
on this occasion. Hunding was portrayed 
by Pavel Ludikar. The Walkiiren were 
Marcella Roeseler, Charlotte Ryan, 
Editha Fleischer, Ina Bourskaya, Ma- 
rion Telva, Merle Alcock, Grace Anthony 
and Dorothea Flexer. 

The performance moved _ smoothly, 
with the exception of deviations from 
pitch, both on the part of the brass and 


the Walkiiren, at the beginning of th 
third act. D. B. 


Miss Talley as “Lucia” 


Saturday matinée’s opera was Doni 
zetti’s “Lucia” with Marion Talley i: 
the name-part, ably assisted by Arman: 
Tokatyan as Edgar, Giuseppe Danise a 
Henry, Ezio Pinza as Raymond, an 
Mme. Egener and Messrs. Tedesco an 
Paltrinieri completing the cast. Vin 
cenzo Bellezza conducted. Miss Talley 
received much applause after “Regnav: 
nel Silenzio” and the Mad Scene, an 
the Sextet also created the usual ex 
citement. Mr. Tokatyan made an im 
pressive and vocally fine Edgar. J. D. 


A Popular “Roméo et Juliette” 


A new Juliette was heard in Gounod’ 
popular opera at the popular Saturda) 
night performance, when Thalia Saba 
nieeva assumed the roéle of ‘Verona’: 
lovely flower” for the first time here 
Edward Johnson sang his customary fin 
Roméo and Lawrence Tibbett did al! 
possible with the somewhat thankless 
part of Mercutio. The other member: 
of the cast were Mmes. Dalossy and 
Wakefield and Messrs. Whitehill, 
Rothier, Bada, Altglass, Picco, Anania1 
and Gustafson. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

Mme. Sabanieeva, the third or fourt! 
Juliette to be heard since the opera was 
revived several seasons ago, gave a 
creditable performance, realizing all th: 
dramatic possibilities of the part and 
winning high approval from an inter 
ested audience. J. D. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Not even the inclement weather could 
deter a large audience, including many 
standees, from attending Sunday night’s 
concert on Feb. 20. The ever pleasing 
Lucrezia Bori with “Depuis le Jour” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” and a 
group of three Spanish songs which in- 
cluded “La Paloma” received the storm 
of applause of the evening. Wilfrid 
Pelletier was Miss Bori’s accompanist 
for the Spanish group. Ezie Pinza with 
“Le Calunnia” from “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” Mario Basiola with the Pro 
logue from “Pagliacci” and Léon Rot 
hier, in “Piff! Paff!” from “Huguenots” 
were equally acclaimed. Other voca! 
numbers were Papageno’s aria from 
“The Magic Flute,” “Habanera” from 
“Carmen,” “O Paradiso” from “L’Afri- 
cana,” and “Czardas” from “Die Fleder- 
maus,” sung respectively by Gusta, 
Schiitzendorf, Ina Bourskaya, Mario 
Chamlee and Ellen Dalossy, all of whom 
were enthusiastically recalled. In the 
quartet from “Bohéme” Nanette Guil- 
ford, Grace Anthony substituting for 
Louise Hunter, Mario Chamlee, and 
Mario Basiola, were heard to advantage 
Under the able leadership of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek the orchestra gave the 
“Tannhauser” Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite” and concluded the 
program with “Roses from the South,” 
by Johann Strauss. W. R. 


CHIcAGoO.—F rederica Gerhardt Down- 
ing, contralto, sang for the Glencoe 
Woman’s Club recently. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Ruth Miller, Faye Crowell, Evelyn 
McConchie, Hazel Gains, Janet Meeger, 
Dawn Hulbert, Mary Towbin, George 
Graham, Aube Kotzer, Mary Haisley and 
Irene Nelson were listed on the program 


of music for piano, voice and violin, fol- 
lowed by two short plays, given in the 
Central Theater on Sunday afternoon. 
George Gove sang for the Hyde Park 
Men’s Clubs on Thursday evening. Lola 
Lutzy played in the New Sothern Hotel 
on Monday. Lucille Gowey sang in re- 
cital at Joliet recently. Pedro Krause, 
tenor, was soloist at a recent recital 
given at the Hamilton Women’s Club. 
Jessie Karns sang the leading role in 
“Princess Ninon” at Williamsport, Pa., 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week. Louise Brown, a member of 
the Ziegfield Company, is studying at 
the College. Jane and Virginia Alfson 
were heard in a joint piano recital on 
Feb. 5. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Ruth Stamm, Margaret Yoder, Helen 
West Thomas, Ruth Haroldson, Lyle 
Downey, Jane W. Sisson, Cora Kiessel- 
bach, Pauline E. Peebles, Judy Walker, 
Carlotta Pauli and Elvira Cedargreen 
were heard in the ensemble program 
given in Kimball Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. The Gamma Chapter of Phi 
Beta presented programs before the 
Ideal Women’s Club in the Blackstone 
Hotel and at the Hamilton Park Field 
House. The honorary award in the Phi 
Beta scholarship contest went to Phyllis 
Fergus, and the $100 award to Martha 
Beck. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Edgar Nelson, president, acted as 
judge at the Intercollegiate Glee Club 
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Contest recently held at Washington 
University, in St. Louis. Addonia Hub- 
ble, soprano, sang on Feb. 14. Students 
in the dramatic class, under Elias Day, 
were heard in recital Tuesday evening. 
Students in voice, piano and violin were 
heard in concert on Wednesday. A “cir- 
cus” was given at the Conservatory this 
evening under the auspices of the Iota 
Chapter of Phi Beta. Lenora Herbst, 
John Macdonald, Magdalene Manchak, 
Arthur Ahlman, Russel Becker, Sarah 
Russel, Beth Pierce, Ellen Munson and 
Marion Packard were listed in this 
week’s students’ recital. A chorus of 100 
students is being trained by Mr. Nelson 
to take part in a performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony to be given in 
Orchestra Hall by the Bush Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky con- 
ducting, on March 16. 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL 


Virginia Millison, Esther Locke, Elsie 
DuFrene, Russell Vohaska, Geraldine 
Blaylock, Violet Rose, Sylvia Maretick, 
Louis Franz, Winifred Stone, Elizabeth 
Smith, Celeste Wehrhein, Edward Schar- 
bach, Helen Tomask, Lilyun Burley, Ger- 
trude Wenzel, Ward Wright, Sylvia Wil- 
son and Leslie Drum were heard in a 
program given in the recital hall on 
Feb. 10 

GIRVIN INSTITUTE 

Eight members of Glee Maeck’s chil- 
dren’s classes in piano playing were pre- 
sented in the Lyon and Healy Series re- 
cently, in an entertainment of Miss 
Maeck’s called “The Birth of Music.” 
In this the Spirit of Music evoked the 
music of various flowers, each flower 
being represented by a youthful pianist, 


Chicago Choristérs Will 
Tour Europe 


HICAGO, Feb. 19.—The Swed- 

ish Choral Society, of which Ed- 

gar Nelson is director, will depart 

on June 3 for a tour of Denmark, 

Sweden and Finland. Previous to 

sailing, the Society will make three 

appearances in the East. This will 

: be the second trip of the club un- 

: der the direction of Mr. Nelson, 

- who is president of Bush Conser- 

vatory and conductor of several 

choral bodies, including the Chi- 
cago Sunday Evening Club. 


appropriately costumed. A capacity 
audience attended the unique and pleas- 
ing program. 

UPTOWN CONSERVATORY 


Marthin Provenson, of the faculty, 
was soloist at a concert given by the 
Women’s Club of Green Bay, Wis., re- 
eently. Earl R. Bigelow played before 
the Senn High School Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. Elsa Anderson was heard 
in piano recital at the Webster Hotel 
recently. 

MUHLMANN VOICE AND OPERA SCHOOL 

Clara Grusendorf, Agnes Ziegen- 
hagen, Frank Horstmeier, Claude Giras, 
Mable Gittleson, Clara Stensaas and 
others were heard in the twenty-second 
recital given by the Muhlmann Opera 
Club, last Sunday. Albert Rappaport, 
tenor, of the Chicago Opera, and Mrs. 
Rappaport were guests of honor. 





Girvin Students Are Heard 

CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—The program given 
by students of the Girvin Institute of 
Musical Arts in Kimball Hall on Feb. 11 
included Tartini’s Concerto in D Minor, 
with Joachim’s cadenzas, played by Abe 
Mazur; the Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” 
by Alice Guernsey; the tenor aria from 
the last act of “Tosca,” by Clement Las- 
kowski; Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor, 
by Milton Preves; short pieces for violin 
by Glazounoff and Reger, played by 
Clarence Zollicoffer; Ernst’s “Hun- 
garian” Airs, by James Hansen; the 
Cardinal’s aria from “The Jewess,” by 
Viadimir Barstow; violin arrangements 
by Auer and Spalding, played by Joseph 
Rosenstein; Le Geal’s “Credo,” sung by 
Mr. Laskowski and Mr. Barstow, and 
the first movement of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto fer Violin, played by David 
Kirsch. Mae Eleanor Kimberley and 
Hazel Simms provided the accompani- 
ments. 


Reuter Fulfills Coast Bookings 

Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—Rudolph Reuter, 
now touring the Pacific Coast, will hold 
his customary Chicago master class next 
summer, teaching during June and July. 
He will also give a course of master 
class instruction in Los Angeles, from 
the end of July until September. 

Mr. Reuter’s current engagements in- 
clude five concerts with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the San 
Francisco Symphony in Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco. Besides other recital engagements 
in the West, he will appear as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony on March 
13, and will give two joint recitals with 
Jacques Gordon on March 22 and April 


5, in Chicago. 
Mulfinger Gives Tiffin Program 

TIFFIN, OnI0, Feb. 19.—George Mul- 
finger was enthusiastically greeted on 
his return engagement here recently, 
when he appeared as pianist and com- 
poser in an enjoyable program. In ad- 
dition to Scarlatti sonatas, the Schu- 
mann “Kinderszenen” and a group of 
Chopin, he played his own “Bells” and 
the “Waldheim” Variations and Fugue. 
Mr. Mulfinger’s compositions were of 
great interest, and his playing once more 
aroused a local audience to a cordial 
demonstration. 


Blackmore Begins Western Tour 
Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—John Blackmore, 
pianist and Chicago representative of 
Tobias Matthay, has left for St. Louis, 
where he opens his annual western tour. 
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His St. Louis engagements include a 
special program for piano students and 
teachers, as well as a Matthay lecture. 
He will be guest of honor at a dinner 
given by Alice Pettingill, and also 
Rudolph Ganz’ guest in a box-party at 
the St. Louis Symphony concert. Mr. 
Blackmore will then travel directly to 
Bellingham, Wash., to play for the 
Normal School and also to give a chil- 
dren’s program. Among the cities to be 
visited on his tour are Tacoma, Seattle, 
and other coast centers. He will play 
also at the State University, in Moscow, 
Idaho. Mr. Blackmore has been special- 
izing this season in Matthay “talks,” 
which will form part of his activities 
during the tour. Miss Pettingill, St. 
Louis teacher, sponsored the month- 
ly visits Mr. Blackmore has_ been 
making to that city, and will be his 
associate there. 


Catherine Wade-Smith on Tour 
Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—Catherine Wade- 
Smith, violinist, after fulfilling numer- 
ous engagements in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago during January, has left on a tour. 
Among her engagements are recitals in 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Freeport and 
Providence. On Feb. 28 she will make 
an appearance at the Town Hall, New 
York. Miss Smith has already played in 
Bellingham, Wash.; Vancouver, Altoona, 
Scranton, Brooklyn and at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York. She has been 
using the David-Petri arrangement of 
Le Clair’s Sonata for violin and piano, 

composed in the seventeenth century. 


Mendez Applauded at Evansville 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 19.—Ramon 
Mendez, formerly of this city and now 
of Chicago, was most cordially greeted 
at the piano recital he gave recently in 
the Central High School Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club. His program included music by 
Chopin and Debussy, Griffes’ “The Foun- 
tain of the Acqua Paola,” and short 
works by Granados and Liadoff, in addi- 
tion to Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhapsody. In 
technical proficiency and gracefulness of 
style Mr. Mendez proved entirely deserv- 
ing of the ovation he received. Many 
encores were played. 


Heniot Lévy Lectures at Lincoln 

Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—Heniot Lévy, pian- 
ist, and associate director of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, gave two lecture- 
recitals before the Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association at Lincoln on Feb. 8 and 9. 
He previously gave a recital and con- 
ducted a master class at Lima, Ohio. 
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Auer Fellowships Will 
Be Summer Feature at 


Chicago Musical College 
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CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—Leopold Auer’s an- 
nual engagement to conduct master 
classes during the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege summer term, opening June 27, car- 
ries provision for two fellowships, each 
comprising one personal lesson weekly. 
Competition for these 1s set for June 19. 


Mr. Auer will confine himself to twelve 
lesson periods weekly. As in past sum- 
mers, auditors will be admitted to his 
classes, none, however, to be admitted 
to the studio after the lesson has begun. 
Victor Kiizdo will be present as his as- 
sistant. Mr. and Mrs. Auer’s joint re- 
cital of June 28 will be a feature of the 
summer recital series to be given in the 
Central Theater. 

Other distinguished names are listed 
on the violin faculty for the summer 
school. Léon Sametini, who has long 
been a prominent member of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, will remain on 
duty for the entire master term, ad- 
mitting auditors to his lessons. Maurice 
Goldblatt has recently returned from an 
extended tour of Europe and will con- 
tinue to teach violin playing through the 
summer session. Max Fischel is also 
listed. Ray Huntington will give nor- 
mal-demonstration classes for ng own 
Rudolph Reiners, assistant to Mr. Same- 
tini, and several other well known vio- 
linists have been retained for intensive 
work in the master school. 

Jaroslav Gons and others will teach 
‘cello. Instruction in double bass will 
also be given. 


Mrs. Coolidge Is Honored 

CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—A_ concert in 
honor of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge was given at the Fortnightly Club 
on Feb. 8, by the Gordon String Quar- 
tet. The program included quartets in 
G Minor by Mozart and Debussy, and 
Leo Sowerby’s Serenade, dedicated to 





Mrs. Coolidge, a former Chicagoan. 
Nora 
Contralto 
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Boston Activitiey 





The Wollaston Glee Club of Quincy, 
Mass., James W. Calderwood, conductor, 
gave its second concert of the season in 


Wollaston School Hall on Feb. 14, before 
a large and responsive audience. The 
chorus of eighty-six showed careful 
training and the members acquitted 
themselves creditably. Reginald Board- 
man was accompanist and contributed 
piano solos. Walter M. Smith, trump- 
eter, was soloist. “The Trumpeter” by 
J. Arlie Dix made an impressive open- 
ing number, Mr. Smith playing the 
trumpet obbligato. After the chorus 
had sung “Suomi’s Song,” by F. Mair, 
Mr. Smith played a _ trumpet solo, 
“Willow Echoes,” admirably. A feature 
of the program was Samuel Richard 
Gaines’ new composition, “Waken, Lords 
and Ladies Gay.” This music is exact- 
ing, but it was effectively interpreted 
by the chorus, Mr. Gaines conducting. 
~ 7 + 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of 
this city held an “evening” recently with 
John M. Williams of New York as guest 
speaker. Over 300 piano teachers of 
Greater Boston were present. Mr. Wil- 
liams gave an interesting talk on the 
teaching of children. 


* a 7 


Myrtle Jordan, pianist; Olive Chap- 
man, violinist; Marjorie Warren Lead- 
better, soprano; Mildred Ridley, cellist, 
were the artists chosen for the regular 
musicale of the Chromatic Club in the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel on Tuesday morning, 
Feb. 15. Margaret Richardson accom- 
panied Miss Chapman, and Elsie Luker 
acted in a like capacity for Miss Lead- 
better. Myrtle Jordan played the ac- 
companiments for Miss Ridley. There 
was the usually large audience, which 
accorded each artist well-merited praise. 

“ ~~ * 

The sixth annual concert of the Nor- 
wood Woman’s Club was given in 
Everett Hall, Norwood on Feb. 10. Par- 
ticipating were the Norwood Woman's 
Club Chorus, of which Maude Nichols 
Lyon is director; the Trinity Trump- 
eters, Evelyn Goldberg, solo trumpet; 
Marjorie Posselt, violinist, and Minnie 
Stratton Watson, pianist. Assisting the 
chorus were Dorothy Sylvester Foley, 
contralto, and Ralph Tailby, baritone. 
James J. Allen, Jr., was the accompan- 
ist. A large and enthusiastic audience 
was present. 

= 7 = 

Voice and piano pupils of the Boston 
Conservatory gave a r'«*tal in Steinert 
Hall on Feb. 16 before « <apacity audi- 
ence. Pupils to perform creditably 
were: Albert De Lucia, Ida Paly, An- 
tonina Singarella, Ermand Macedo, Ida 
Baruffaldi, Adnah Fahrney, Joseph Li- 
voti, Virginia Phelps, Lillian Tomasello, 
William Russell, Elizabeth Borton, 
Theresa Fazioli, Alfred Giannelli, Ely 
Helfant, Louis Carr, Roger Morse, Sarah 
Asher, Rebecca Edelstein. Adnah Fahr- 
ney and Rena Wood were accompanists. 

~~ * * 


Mrs. Harry B. Stebbins and Mrs. John 
K. Taylor were hostesses at the seventh 
concert of this season of the Impromptu 
Club, of which Mrs. Walton Lee Crocker 
is president. This event was held on 
Wednesday in the Hotel Beaconsfield, 
Brookline, Mass. Glee club members 
sang numbers by Coleridge-Taylor, Cop- 
land, Clokey, Georg Henschel and Somer- 
vell, with Helen Choate Ohnemus as 
well as “Song of the Sun,” which Edith 
Lang wrote especially for the Im- 
promptu Club. Angus Winter was the 
accompanist. Paul Bregor, pianist, con- 
tributed music by Rameau-Godowsky, 
Sgambati, Scarlatti-Tausig, Brahms, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Poulenc and 
Moszkowski. A special feature was a 
group of songs sung by Mrs. Morgan 
Butler, soprano. Mrs. Crocker directed 
the program. 


7 7 . 
Richard Platt’s regular fortnightly 
Wednesday afternoon studio musicale 


was well attended on Feb. 16, when his 
guests were entertained by Mrs. Wyman 
Whittemore, mezzo-soprano; Mary L. 
Ealy, accompanist, and Mrs. Philip 


Bunker, pianist. After the music, light 
refreshments were served. At the tea 
table were Mrs. George Hawley and 
Mrs. Roger Conant Hatch. 


= . * 


A program presented by Mrs. John T. 
Coolidge, Jr., (formerly Susannah Cun- 
ningham), soprano; Jean Bedetti, ’cell- 
ist of the Boston Symphony, and Arthur 
Fiedler, accompanist, was gratifyingly 
given at the Women’s Republican Club 
on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 10. The 
event was conducted under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Publicity League. 
Mrs. Coolidge sang songs by Chausson, 
Brahms, Clara Schumann, Rachmani- 
noff, Huré, Massenet and Bemberg. Mr. 
Bedetti’s contributions included numbers 


from Boccherini, Couperin, Senaille, 
Huré, Delune and Popper. Those who 
gave their services as ushers were 


Sarah H. Sherburne, Alice Sherburne, 
Sarah Robbins, Helga Gray, Helen 
Paine, Katharine C. Gray, Elizabeth 
Gardiner, Katharine Hughes, Dorothy 
Cornish, Priscilla Cornish, Katharine 
Sears and Francena Dawes. 

W. J. PARKER. 





OKLAHOMA CITY ENJOYS 
RECITALS OF MUCH WORTH 





Giannini and Werrenrath Are Welcomed 
in Concert—University Dean Gives 
Program of Own Works 


OKLAHOMA City, Feb. 19.—Outstand- 
ing among musical events of Oklahoma 
City was the song recital given by Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano, in the High 
School Auditorium, under the direction 
of Hyla Florence Long. This was the 
artist’s first appearance in Oklahoma 
City, and the greeting accorded her was 


enthusiastic. Her program included 
works of Handel, Mozart, Schumann, 
Gretchaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Rachmani- 


noff, Puccini and a group of American 
songs and Italian folk-songs arranged 
by Sadero. Molly Bernstein was at the 
piano. 

An important concert given during the 
State Teachers’ Convention here was a 
program by Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, under the direction of the Oklahoma 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. His pro- 
gram included old-time and modern 
works, and was much enjoyed. 

A program presented by Paolo Conte, 
pianist, organist and composer, dean of 
fine arts at the Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, in the First Baptist Church, was 
composed entirely of his own composi- 
tions. Mr. Conte has done expert work 
in reducing fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury manuscripts to modern music. A 
series of Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes 
were written on the Chinese scale, from 
a collection of six songs which have been 
dedicated to Mary Elizabeth Moutray. 
Paul S. Carpenter, first violin; Willard 
A. Darrow, second violin; Milton Dieter- 
ich, ‘cellist; Oscar J. Lehrer, viola; Mrs. 
J. R. Cravens, soprano; Mr. L. N. Mc- 
Afee, tenor; Jack Cullers, flute, and 
Ramah Lee Smith, organist, assisted in 
the program. 

The Ladies’ Music Club chorus gave 
its annual program before members of 
the club at Temple B’Nai Israel Center. 
A group was sung by the chorus quar- 
tet, made up of Mrs. Glenn Adley Bur- 
nett, Mrs. David Gardner, Mrs. H. M. 
Sanders and Mrs. C. A. Griffith, with 
Mrs. J. L. Frank at the piano. Perhaps 
the outstanding number of the program 
was Deems Taylor’s cantata, “The Land 
of Heart’s Desire,” presented under the 
direction of Floyd Russell, director of 
choruses, and Mrs. Frederick B. Owen, 
accompanist. A reading by Mrs. Hugh 
M. Johnson was enjoyed. 

A luncheon at the Oklahoma Club fol- 
lowed the musicale. C. B. Macklin, of the 
Central State Teachers’ College at Ed- 
mond. spoke on the value of a chorus 
and the importance of choral work in a 
community. C. M. CoLe. 


“Cycle of Love Songs” 
Given Native Premiére 
by Boston Flute Club 

















Photo by J. E. Purdy, Boston 


Otto G. T. Straub, Composer of Novel Work 
for Solo Voices and Eight Instruments 


Boston, Feb. 21.—The first American 
performance of Otto G. T. Straub’s 
“Cycle of Old German Love Songs” for 
soprano, baritone, and eight instruments 
—piano, harp, violin, viola, ’cello, flute, 
clarinet and horn—was given at the con- 
cert of the Boston Flute Players’ Club 
on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 13, in the 
Boston Art Club. The singers were 
Gladys de Almeida, soprano, and Charles 
Bennett, baritone. Instrumentalists were 
Mrs. Seth T. Crawford, harp; Henrich 
Gebhard, piano; Gaston Elcus, violin; 
Alfred Zighera, ’cello; Gaston Hamelin, 
Clarinet; Willem Walkenier, horn; Jean 
Lefranc, viola; Georges Laurent, flute, 
and Abdon Laus, bassoon. Also on the 
program, tastefully arranged by Georges 
Laurent, musical director, were Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in E Flat for piano, 
violin, viola, and ’cello, and Walter Pis- 
ton’s Suite of Three Pieces for flute, 
clarinet, and bassoon. 

For his text, Mr. Straub has taken the 
delightful poetry of the old German love 
songs, some of anonymous origin and 
others written by Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, Dietmar von Aist, and Der von 
Kurenberg. These the composer has ar- 
ranged in a cycle of fifteen numbers 
depicting in sequential manner the 
course of a romantic episode. Mr. 
Straub’s music, alive with expressive 
sentiment, mirrors with imaginative sen- 


sitiveness the lovely medieval poetry. 
The melodies are fertile in lyric beauty; 
rich harmonies sustain the emotional 
undercurrent; and the instrumentation 
is warm and colorful. 

Miss de Almeida sang with charm, 
and with keen understanding of text and 
music. Mr. Bennet, too, caught the fer- 
vor of his arias. Mrs. Crawford acquit- 
ted herself with distinction in the im- 
portant harp part allotted to her; while 
Mr. Gebhard and his fellow instrumen- 
talists faithfully and expressively as- 
sisted in projecting the interesting com- 
position. Mr. Straub conducted. 

The Schumann Quartet was played 
with exquisite feeling and artistry by 
Messrs. Eleus, Zighera, Lefranc and 
Gebhard. Mr. Piston’s small pieces, 
economical of means, made pointed ef- 
fect with telling details. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Chicago Hears Many Concerts 





[Continued from page 21] 





scheduled at the City Club this season 
was given on Feb. 17 by Anah Webb, 
Lois Colburn Bichl, Sylvia Bargman 
Wentworth, Lucy Hartman, Mary 
Esther Winslow, Elsa Holinger and 
Margaret Wilson Lagerquist. These 
programs will be given by members of 
the Mu Phi Epsilon sorority, from chap- 
ters at the Chicago Musical College, 
American Conservatory and the Colum- 
bia School of Music. 

The Chicago Welsh Male Choir, new 
last season, sang in Orchestra Hall on 
Feb. 18 under Daniel Protheroe’s accom- 
plished leadership. An excellent pro- 
gram, including folk-songs, Mr. Prothe- 
roe’s arrangement of “Bryn Calfaria,” 
his “Nidaros” and Price’s “Crossing the 
Plains,” was vigorously and apprecia- 
tively sung. Tudor Davies, excellent 
Welsh tenor, was heartily applauded for 
his performance of Handel airs, and for 
songs in Welsh and English. 

William Hart, tenor, was heard in 
joint recital with Helen Stafford Davis, 
reader, in Kimball Hall. Zinaida Joel- 
sohn was accompanist. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Trumbull Plays for Sorority 


CuicaGco, Feb. 19.—Florence Trum- 
bull, American pianist, played for the 
P. E. O. Sorority, Chapter A., at the 
club rooms in the Stevens Building on 
Feb. 14. On Feb. 3 she played for the 
Columbia Damen Club, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

Germaine Schnitzer Gives Luncheon to 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Klemperer 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, gave a 
luncheon to Mr. and Mrs. Otto Klem- 
perer, on Feb. 11, at her residence, 995 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Many notables 
of the musical world were present. 
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GABRILOWITSCH IS 
LOS ANGELES GUEST 


Women Composers Are Given 
Special Attention by 
Tandler Forces 


By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 19.—The infre- 
quent appearance of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
in this section was enough to insure him 
two crowded houses when he was heard 
as piano soloist with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic under Walter Henry Roth- 
well on the evening of Feb. 10 and the 
afternoon of Feb. 11. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
Brahms’ Concerto in B Flat, of 
which both he and the orchestra gave 
an unforgettable performance. The fine 
balance was one of the compelling fea- 
tures of the occasion. Technical diffi- 
culties were easily met by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, whose poetical insight and sound 
musicianship evoked matchless beauties. 
The last two movements, especially. were 
played with compelling artistry, bring- 
ing the soloist such an ovation that the 
“no-encore” rule had to be suspended. 
Mr. Rothwell and the players also merit- 
ed the tumultous applause which the 
visitor shared with them. 

Bach’s “Brandenburg” Concerto No. 4, 
for solo violin, two flutes and string or- 
chestra, as the other chief number on 
the program, had its first performance 
at these concerts and provoked long ap- 
plause. Alfred E. Megerlin, Andre 
Maquarre and Jay Plowe adjusted them- 
selves well in the solo parts. Skriabin’s 
“Le Poéme de l’Extase” held the center 
of the program in matter of position, 
but scarcely measured up in content. 


chose 


Little Symphony Plays 


Another outstanding program of sym- 
phonic music was that proffered by 
Adolf Tandler’s ‘Little Symphony in the 
second program of its Biltmore morning 
series on Feb. 12, when works of women 
composers were accorded special atten- 
tion. Following a Mozart number, Mr. 
Tandler gave a first hearing to a new 
work by Fannie Dillon, who resides in 
Los Angeles. This is “In a Mission 
Garden.” The composer has caught the 
spirit of historical San Gabriel Mission 
and faithfully recreated them in three 
sensitive impressions labelled “Flower 
of Gethsemane,” “Story of the Bells” 
and “Hummingbirds.” Lacking startl- 
ing tendencies toward extreme modern- 
ism, the work impresses by its highly 
individual quality and faithfulness to 
the subject matter. The first movement 
succeeds in evoking a spirit of yearn- 
ing. It is mildly dissonant, yet emi- 
nently sincere. Bells are used with 
lovely effect in the second part, in which 
the story is told in a straightforward 
manner. The name of the last move- 
ment characterizes the music, which is 
full of sunshine and poetry, intermingled 
with the flutter of birds. Mr. Tandler’s 
men, who played from manuscript, gave 
the work an excellent performance. 
Miss Dillon was present and was es- 
corted to the platform to acknowledge 
the audience’s appreciation. 

The other novelty was “Le temps 
passe” by Ariadne Mikeshina, a young 
woman of thirty years, whose early life 
in the Crimea, followed by experiences 
in the Russian Revolution and her sub- 
sequent flight to America via Japan, 
seem to have made a deep impression 
upon her. In a well-knit work of four 
parts she tells of the life in Russia that 
is no more. A pastorale scene, a Gypsy 
song, a lullaby and a village festival are 
depicted. The composition has power 
and was cordially received. Other num- 
bers were “St. Paul’s” Suite for Strings, 
by Gustav Holst and a Romance for 
violin by Max Bruch. Calmon Lubo- 
viski was soloist in the Bruch work, 
playing with brilliant technic and reso- 
nant tone. For an encore, he played his 
own arrangement for violin alone of a 
Sarasate number. 

Still another program of symphonic 
music attracted a good-sized audience on 
the evening of Feb. 11, when the Wo- 
men’s Symphony gave its first concert 


of the season, in Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. The organization, under the 
leadership of Henry Schoenefel, has 
made large strides since last season and 
played with commendable tone quality 
and assurance the Overture to “The 
Magic Flute,” Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony and works by Debussy and 
Dvorak. There was generally good bal- 
ance between the various choirs and a 
sincere feeling for color and detail. 
Louis Courcil, baritone, was the soloist, 
singing an aria by Ponchielli and Schu- 


mann’s “The Two Grenadiers” with 
resonant voice and command of the 
necessary styles. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, as the 


seventh artist in the Auditorium Series, 
under the management of George Leslie 
Smith and Ruth Cowan, was given a 
warm welcome in her first Los Angeles 
recital appearance in the Auditorium on 
Feb. 14. Miss Meisle sang lieder by 
Schubert and Brahms, Russian songs by 
Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff and 
two groups in English. There was also 
an aria by Meyerbeer, with numbers 
from “Carmen” and “The Barber of Se- 
ville” as encores. An outstanding 
number was a new song by Fannie Dil- 
lon, “The Alps,” wistful and atmos- 
pheric, which was redemanded. The 
composer was present and shared the 
applause. Miss Meisle used her opulent 
voice effectively, especially in its medium 
range. 

Plans for next fall’s opera season, 
under the management of George Leslie 
Smith and Merle Armitage, are grow- 
ing apace. Gaetano Merola, general di- 
rector, assisted by Pietro Cimini, is 
engaged in hearing voices for the chorus 
and minor réles. The chorus will be 
composed of some eighty members. 


Coast Press Women Entertain 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 19.—The Press 
Women’s Club of Southern California 
gave a Valentine party and musicale at 
the home of Baroness Ryhiner-Morrill on 
the evening of Feb. 12. Following short 
addresses by Nellie Graham Sinclair, 
president, and Frederick Ward, actor, a 
musical program was given by Flora 
Myers Engel, soprano; Mae Shumway 
Enderly, who gave several recitations to 
her accompaniment on the Irish harp; 
William Tyroler, vianist, and Hal David- 
son Crain, baritone. An interesting fea- 
ture was the playing of two-piano duets 
by Baroness Ryhiner-Morrill and Mrs. 
Taylor. About 200 guests were present. 


Fritz Busch Sails for America 


Fritz Busch, coming to New York to 
conduct the New York Symphony as 
guest, cabled the Symphony Society that 
he was sailing on Feb. 23 and would 
arrive about March 1. This will be Mr. 
Busch’s first visit to America. He will 
make his début in Carnegie Hall on 
March 6. 


Chicago Operatic Forces 


Give Novelty on Tour 
VUUEUEAOUEUEUEUAUEUEDEAUELAAEDEUETEUEAUAUEDAUOUEAEL EATEN TA OURAN 
[Continued from page 1] 


the first local hearing of Tolstoi’s story 
in its operatic version, and Cesare 
Formichi’s singing also stood out promi- 
nently in the Encampment Scene. 

Elsa Alsen, as /solde, gave a very 
convincing interpretation which followed 
traditions of the réle. The audience 
was impressed to the point of demand- 
ing thirteen curtain calls for this sing- 
er. Charles Marshall was the Tristan, 
and Richard Bonelli sang Kurvenal’s 
music. Both carried their allotment of 
the score with vocal virility. 

Giorgio Polacco and Robert 
zoni conducted the performances. 

Louis Graveure, baritone, with Bryce- 
son Treharne at the piano, gave the fif- 
teenth Peabedy recital on Feb. 18. The 
singer disclosed artistry in groups of 
old British songs, German lieder and in 
examples from French literature. He 
closed the program with representations 
of American composers, including num- 
bers by Fay Foster, Bainbridge Crist 
and Whitney Coombs. The pianist was 
heard in a group of interesting solos. 





Moran- 


Washington Hears Opera 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—Past and 
present in opera met in Poli’s Theater 
on Feb. 16 and 17, when the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company presented “The 
Masked Ball” and “Resurrection.” 

“The Masked Ball” on the evening of 
Feb. 16 brought Charles Marshall as 
Riccardo, Richard Bonelli as Renato, 
Rosa Raisa in the role of Amelia, 
Cyrena Van Gordon as Ulrica and Clara 
Shear as Oscar. The part of Silvano 
was played by Désiré Defrére; Sam and 
Tom, were portrayed by Virgilio Lazzari 
and Antonio Nicolich. The Judge was 





Oklahoma Clubs Convene 


UNCAN, OKLA., Feb. 19.— 

The State Federation of Music 
Clubs will meet here on Feb. 24, 
25 and 26. Mrs. L. A. Morton of 
Duncan is in charge of the pro- 
gram committee. Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelly, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 
is expected to be present. 

C. M. C. 








represented by Lodovico Oliviero and the 
Servant by Louis Derman. Owing to 
the indisposition of Giorgio Polacco, the 
performance was conducted by Antonio 
Sabino, who read the score with fine 
imagination and complete § mastery. 
Each of the principals rose to great 
heights. 

The Vice-President and Mrs. Dawes, 
guarantors of the opera, had as guests 
in their box General Pershing and 
Senator and Mrs. Warren. The audi- 
ence included representatives of official, 
diplomatic and social Washington. 

“Resurrection” the next afternoon was 
made notable by the appearance of Mary 
Garden as Katiusha. Inevitably Miss 
Garden held the center of the stage, 
singing and acting with great dramatic 
power. Her associates were Cesare 
Formichi as Simonson, Theodor Ritch in 
the réle of Dmitri, Lorna Doone Jackson, 
Maria Claessens, Clara Shear and José 
Mojica. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 
This engagement of the Chicago Com- 
pany was under the management of 
Katie Wilson-Greene. 

The St. Olaf Choir was presented for 
the first time in Washington on Feb. 14, 
in the Washington Auditorium under 
the local direction of T. Arthur Smith. 
Dr. F. Melius Christiansen led this cho- 
rus in singing which was a revelation 
of beautiful tone quality and unity in 
ensemble. 


DoroTtTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
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“Louis Persinger gave a fine performance of the Beethoven concerto, playing the exacting solo part with the 
His violin sang the lovely theme of the first movement with exquisite 
tone; the rapid passage-work was clean-cut, and throughout his rhythm and phrasing were superb. 
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finished Gallic style to increased warmth and nobility of tone and phrasing. 
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RECITALISTS DRAW BALTIMORE THRONGS 


Kreisler,  Galli-Curci and 
St. Olaf Choir Are 
Notable Guests 


BaLtimore, Feb. 19.—When Fritz 
Kreisler played on his violin in the Lyric, 
the auditorium proper was not large 
enough to contain all the enthusiasts 
who sought to hear him, so 600 extra 
seats were placed on the stage. Mr. 
Kreisler’s performance was marked by 


his usual command of technic and in- 
imitable interpretative style. Carl Lam- 
son was at the piano. The concert was 
given under the management of Katie 
Wilson-Greene. 

Amelita Galli-Curci’s appearance on 
Feb. 11, under the Wilson-Greene man- 
agement, delighted the large audience 
which filled the Lyric. The soprano 
made an especial appeal with her Span- 
ish songs. Encores of the usual familiar 
character added to the pleasure of the 
program. Homer Samuels played piano 
solos and was the accompanist. Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist, supplied several ob- 
bligati. 

At the children’s concert given by the 
Baltimore Symphony on Saturday morn- 
ing, Feb. 12, the audience enjoyed the 
old-fashioned cake walk, “Black Bess,” 
written by Gustave Strube two decades 
ago. Other suitable compositions, nicely 
described in program notes by Broughton 
Tall, interested the children. A feature 
of the concert was the singing of the 
Boys’ Choir of St. Paul’s Church, Ed- 
mund Sereno Ender, choirmaster. Vin- 
cent’s “Merry June” was sung with free 
tone and nice dynamic effects. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, Dr. F. 
Melius Christiansen, conductor, gave 
great spiritual pleasure in the Lyric 
with interpretations of ecclesiastical 
compositions, contrasting these with 
lighter numbers. Two transcriptions, 
“Deck Thyself My Soul” and “From 
Heaven Above,” made by Dr. Christian- 
sen were received with worthy applause. 

The fourteenth Peabody recital was 


given on Feb. 11, by Pasquale Tallarico, 
pianist, member of the teaching staff 
of the Peabody Conservatory. A clas- 
sical program was played in a style that 
was much appreciated. 

The Knights of Columbus Choir, led 
by Roman Steiner, gave a musicale at 
the Alcazar on Feb. 10. The soloists 
included Vivienne Cordero Friz, violin- 
ist; Alfredo Oswald, pianist; Isabelle 
Farace and Cecile F. Stone, sopranos; 
Elizabeth Helfrich, contralto, and Louis 
Cremona, tenor. Audrey Cordero and 
John O’Connor were accompanists. 

The fortnightly program of the Bal- 
timore Music Club, on Feb. 12 in the 
Emerson Hotel, was presented by the 
following artists: Ercelle Mitchell, pian- 
ist; Vivienne Cordero Friz and Celia 
Brace, violinists; Elizabeth Albert, so- 
prano; Mary Muller Fink, harp, with 
Clara C. Groppel, pianist. Audrey Cor- 
dero and Marie Shriver Henneberger 
were accompanists. 

The Treble Clef Club, of which Eugene 
Wyatt is conductor, with Ruth Sauer- 
wein, soprano, as soloist, gave a recital 
on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 13, at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Hayes Attracts Many in Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 19.—Many 
standees were in the audience when Ro- 
land Hayes gave a recital in the Unity 
Series at the High School Auditorium 
recently. The program ranged from 
eighteenth century classics, through 
songs of Schubert to Negro spirituals. 
Mr. Hayes was received with enthusi- 
asm. William Lawrence was a capable 
accompanist. rs 


Chaminade Club Holds Guest Night in 
Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 19.—The 
Chaminade Club reversed its usual order 
recently, meeting in Churchill House, 
instead of in Froebel Hall, and in the 
evening instead of the morning. The 
occasion was of unusual interest as it 
was guest night. An excellent program 
was given by members, with Mrs. Gil- 


bert C. Carpenter in charge. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. George H. Lomas, presided. 
Participants were Sarah Mathewson 
Henley, Christine Gladhill, Agnes Cou- 
tanche . Burke, Mildred Tabor, Edith 
Gyllenberg Waxburg, Ruth Moulton, 
Barbara Smith and Dorothy Joslin 
Pearce. Rs Bed 


London Quartet pitti in Oberlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Feb. 19.—The London 
String Quartet gave a concert in Finney 
Memorial Chapel recently before an en- 
thusiastic audience. The program in- 
cluded quartets by Beethoven and De- 
bussy, the “Scottish Lament” by Mc- 
Ewen, and Menuetto by Scontrino. The 
Conserv atory Trio has presented the 
third and last of its recitals in a series. 
The program was given in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death, and was made up of three trios by 
that composer. Elizabeth Russell, pianist, 
was presented in recital in Warner Hall 
recently. She was assisted by Mr. Goer- 
ner, ’cellist, and Mr. Johnson, violinist, 
in the Trio Op. 50 of Tchaikovsky. Other 
numbers on the program were by Kul- 
lak, Liszt, Albeniz, Chopin and Mendels- 
sohn. Paul Eichmeyer, organist, ap- 
peared in recital in Finney Memorial 
Chapel, playing compositions by Bach, 
Franck, Malingreau, Vierne, Reger, 
Karg-Elert and Andrews. G. ©. bx 


“The Barber” Announced in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—Francesco 
Pelosi, director of the Philadelphia La 
Scala Grand Opera Company, announces 
that the second appearance of Riccardo 
Stracciari with the company this season 
will be on Saturday evening, Feb. 26, 
in the Metropolitan Opera House in 
“The Barber of Seville.” The cast will 
include Pina Caravelli in the réle of 
Rosina, and Henri Scott as Don Basilio. 
Giuseppe Barsotti will be the Almaviva. 
A feature will be a number by La Scala 
Opera Ballet, when over sixty will take 
part with Catharine Littlefield as 
premiére danseuse. 
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WERRENRATH HEADS LIST 
OF EVENTS IN VANCOUVER 


Baritone Appears in Twilight Recital— 
Heughan, Wilks and Philharmonic 
Club Give Popular Programs 


VANCOUVER, Feb. 19.—The appearance 
of Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was a 
highlight in recent events. Given as a 
twilight recital, the program presented 
by this artist awakened much interest 
in a capacity audience. Ballads sung by 
Mr. Werrenrath were particularly at- 
tractive. Other works were by Brahms, 
Bach, Chopin and Verdi. Ojibway 
Indian melodies were also on the pro- 
gram. 

Norman Wilks, English pianist, gave 
a recital. His program included Chopin, 
Debussy, Cyril Scott, Edward Benhow, 
Schumann and Liszt music. Performing 
at a recital of the Vancouver Woman’s 
Musical Club were Walter Wright. 
Charles E. Shaw, Ira Swartz, Constance 
Waterman, Mrs. Edythe Lever Hawes, 
Dorothy Haddon and Kenneth Ross. 

Under the auspices of Vancouver 
Lions’ Club, William Heughan, Scottish 
singer, has recently been heard. The 
Vancouver Men’s Musical Club and 
a short one-act play completed the pro- 
gram. 

Contributing to the program of the 
Philharmonic Club’s recital were the 
Men’s Vocal Club of New Westminster, 
Wilbur G. Grant, conducting; Mrs. Nor- 
man Burley, John A. Hall, Edith Pratt- 
Stuart, Amy Fleming, Elsa Disney, 
Frank Leland, Constance Waterman, 
John Flett, Mrs. Edythe Lever Hawes 
and Dorothy Haddon. 

A. WINNIFRED LEE. 


Waterloo Juniors Name Officers 


WATERLOO, IowA, Feb. 19.—The Junior 
Auxiliary of B Natural Music Club has 
elected Anna B. Phennicie, president: 
Marie Hoffman, vice-president; Maxine 
Potterf, secretary; Viola McGregor, 
treasurer; Maybryn Murphy, reporter, 
and Fae Collins, sponsor. B. C. 
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zram of the organization was a well 
hosen and well arranged one and in- 
luded works from Bach to Hadley with 
auses en route among the Tudor mad- 
igalists and German writers of similar 
style. 

When one has made allowance for the 
nevitable monotony of an entire pro- 
“ram of music for an ensemble of female 

vices, no praise too high can be made 
f these singers. Their voices blended 
erfectly and their sense of time and 
itch was unerring. Furthermore, they 
ut much more of interest into what 
they sang than an ensemble is usually 
apable of doing. The unaccompanied 
ieces were the best, not only because 
the piano is always extraneous from a 
ocal ensemble but also because Mr. 
Ruhrseitz exhibited a tendency to lead 
rather than to follow the singers. 

One of the best pieces of singing of 
the afternoon was Schumann’s beautiful 
and unfamiliar “Triolett” which had to 
be repeated. A debt of gratitude is due 
he Trio for letting us hear this charm- 
ng bit. The English madrigals by 
Morley and Lawes were nicely sung, and 

group of unaccompanied canons by 
Cherubini, Dupin, Weber and Lachner 
were also of high interest. 

All in all, the concert stands high in 

season none too full of the best. 

o & Bs 


Germaine Schnitzer, Pianist 


Mme. Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, 
drew a large audience to Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 20, in spite of 
the bad weather, and held them in a 
state of enthusiastic interest through a 
well-chosen program. 

Mme. Schnitzer began with a Prelude 
nd Fugue in F Minor from Bach’s Well- 
tempered Clavier, which she followed 
with Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, and 
in turn with two sonatas by Padre 
Soler, an Eighteenth Century Spanish 
composer, arranged by Joaquin Nin. 
The oe ond gro up was Schumann’s “Car- 
” and the last, “Wiener Tianze” by 
Gartner, and the Saint-Saéns Toccata, 
Op. 111. 

Interest naturally centered in 
Spanish numbers which had their 
performance. They proved agreeable 
pieces, not essentially Spanish as we 
egard Spanish music, but might, indeed, 
have been composed by any French or 
Italian writer of the period. Mme. 
Schnitzer played them with good tone 


this, 


naval 


the 
first 


and characteristic atmosphere. The 
Beethoven seemed somewhat lengthy, 
but the Carnaval, on the other hand, 
had enough variety to rob it of the 


The Bach at 


was played clearly and 


tedium it often possesses. 
the beginning, 
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the closing numbers had technical bril- 
liancy. Mme. Schnitzer was the re- 
cipient of prolonged applause a 
out the recital. J. 


Plaza Sunday Salon 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, pianist and found- 
er, gave the fourth concert of the cur- 
rent series of Sunday Salons in the 
Plaza Hotel ballroom before its usual 
elect audience on the evening of Feb. 20. 
The program was of the interest that 
these affairs have sustained since their 
inception. The artists appearing were 
Miss Beebe; the New York String Quar- 
tet, whose members are Ottokar Cadek, 
Jaroslav Siskovsky, Ludvik Schwab and 
Bedrich Vaska, Gustave Langenus and 
Lamar Stringfield, flutists; Bruno La- 
baté, oboist; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon- 
ist; Bruno Jaenike, French horn player, 
and Anselm Fortier, double bass. 
Fraser Gange was the baritone assist- 
ing. 

Handel’s Sonata in G Minor for two 
violins and piano; Mozart’s A Major 
Quintet for clarinet and strings; Rous- 
“Divertissement” for mixed combi- 
nation, Gustav Strube’s “Divertimento 
in A Minor,” and Robert Braine’s “The 
Raven” after Poe made up the list. The 
Braine and Strube works were marked 
“first performance.” The latter was 
written especially for the Society. It 
seemed a work without definite form or 
intention, though well scored and gen- 
erally effective in its writing. It was 
very well played. The spirit of “The 
Raven” seemed well caught by Mr. 
Braine in his elaborate setting. There 
was an undercurrent of mystery and 
suspense and the material seemed worthy, 
especially an imaginative motif for the 
ghostly bird. Mr. Gange was heard in 


sel’s 


this work, doing imaginative singing 
against an ensemble of piano, violin, 
viola, ’cello, clarinet and bassoon. The 


Handel and Mozart works were beauti- 
fully played as was, in fact, everything 
which these artists undertook. Ap- 
proval was manifested by the hearers. 
D. S. L. 


{lfred’s Début 


Jeanne Alfred, a soprano new to New 
York’s concert platform although she is 
said to have appeared under other cir- 
cumstances, made a promising début in 
the Greenwich Village Theater on the 
evening of Feb. 20, assisted by Serge 
Kotlarsky, violinist. Sam Jospe was 
accompanist for both artists. 

Miss Alfred’s voice is an exceedingly 
fine one and, for the most part, well 
produced, the lower register being espe- 
cially lovely. There was some hesitation 
and lack of support in the high tones 
but the quality was always good. Miss 
Alfred might with profit make some in- 
vestigations into the dramatic possibili- 
ties of good phrasing and also improve 
her Italian pronunciation. Her stage 
manner, always self-possessed was oc- 
casionally somewhat too vivacious, thus 
defeating its own end. All in all, how- 
ever, Miss Alfred may be regarded as 
vocal material of a high order, and 
properly directed, there seems no reason 
why she should not make a valuable ad- 
dition to 


Jeanne 


the concert-giving con- 
fraternity. 
Mr. Kotlarsky won approval in a 
group of pieces by Tartini, Grétry and 
Wieniawski. A. H. 


Bertimen’s Recital 


Music of modern Spain was played by 
Ernesto Berumen in an Aeolian Hall 
piano recital last Sunday evening, Feb. 
20. It proved to be a recital well above 
the average, and had none of the mo- 
notony which such a program suggests 
on paper. Four composers were repre- 
sented. The first group included three 
dances of De Falla, “Aragonesa,” “Cu- 
bana” and “Andaluza.” An American 
premiére was achieved in the second 
bracket, “Andalusian Gardens” by Joa- 
quin Turina, a suite of four pieces. 
Albeniz had the third group to himself, 
with three works from his “Iberia” set 
and the Godowsky-ized Tango in D. In 
conclusion Mr. Berimen played a group 
of Granados pieces, including the Inter- 
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mezzo and “El Pelele” from “Goyescas.” 

Mr. Bertmen is especially well adapt- 
ed to play programs of this variety. His 
rhythms are infectious and his sense of 


color unusual. Also, he has the techni- 
cal prowess so necessary to effective 
statement of works which demand as 


much as the Albafiz “Triana.” He 
played throughout with an enthusiasm 
which combined with these attributes to 
produce a most exhilirating and satisfy- 
ing evening. The Turina novelty proved 
an excellently written, musically worthy 
suite, distinctly deserving of frequent 
performance. The audience was large 
and proved its appreciation by insistent 
applause. D. 5. le 


Charlotte Lund Gives Lecture-Recital on 
New Cadman Opera 


Charlotte Lund, for her item on the 
series of operatic lecture-recitals which 
she is giving in the Princess Theater on 
Sunday nights, chose Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s new work, “The Witch of 
Salem” on the evening of Feb. 20. As 
heretofore, Mme. Lund had the valuable 
co-operation of N. Val Pavey as pianist 
and baritone, and Samuel Ljungkvist, 
tenor, in her exposition of the work. The 
opera which had its premiére this season 
in Chicago, was described in detail with 
Mme. Lundi’s customary wit and thor- 
oughness, and the musical excerpts were 
satisfactorily presented to a large and 
interested audience. J. D. 


Orchestral Concerts 


orreensnneesvesnsionn 


. . " ee 


[Continued from page 9] 
Mr. Klemperer repeated his well con- 
ceived reading of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, winning particular approval 
for the delicate handling of the Alle- 
gretto movement. D. S. L. 


Children 


For the third children’s concert of the 
season of the New York Philharmonic, 
Ernest Schilling, conductor, presented 
an interesting program entirely ‘by 
American composers. The morning be- 
gan with three of MacDowell’s “Wood- 
land Sketches” orchestrated by Fred- 
erick Stock. These were followed by 
Converse’s “Witch Dance” and “The 
Hurdy-Gurdy” from John Aldan Car- 
penter’s “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator.” Deems Taylor, greeted by much 
applause conducted “The White Knight” 


Philharmonic 


from his “Looking Glass Suite.” The 
other numbers were Brockway’s 
“Humoresque,” Hadley’s “Irish” and 
Herbert’s “American Fantasy.” As 


usual, Mr. Schelling enlivened proceed- 
ings with interesting and amusing talks 
and the magic-lantern also lent variety. 
The youthful audience, undeterred by the 
inclement weather, filled the house. 

A. H. 





BROOKLYN COMBATS STORM FOR CONCERT 


Enthusiasts “Flock to Hear 
N. Y. Forces Despite 
Blizzard 


By Arthur F. Allie 

Feb. 21.—Braving 
blizzard on Feb. 
was on hand to 


SROOKLYN, 
wrath of the 


the 
19, a large 
greet Otto 
conductor of the New 
the Academy. The 
numbers established 
concert goers. 
First Symphony of 
Brahms, “Don Juan” by Strauss, and 
Liszt’s E. Flat Piano Concerto, with 
Alexander Brailowsky as soloist. The or- 
chestra played brilliantly, and Mr. 
Brailowsky’s performance was very well 
received. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, played to a 
capacity audience on Feb. 14. Many per- 
sons stood, and a cordial reception was 
given this beloved artist. On the regular 


audience 
Klemperer, guest 
York Symphony in 
program included 
in favor among 
There were the 


local 


program were works by Mozart, Bach, 
Corelli, Tartini, Tchaikovsky, Cyril 
Scott, Kreisler, Debussy. Carl Lamson 
played artistic accompaniments. There 
were many encores. 

The Apollo Club, a leading male 


chorus in the borough, gave the second 
private concert of the season under the 
direction of Dr. John Hyatt Brewer in 
the Opera House of the Academy on 


Feb. 15. Assisting artists were Dorothea 
Flexer, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Alberto Salvi, 


harpist. The club sang music by Mana 
Zucca, Andrews, Waring-Stebbing, 
Meyerbeer, Bornschein, Wooler, Osgood, 


Protheroe and Dudley Buck. The club 
acquitted itself in its usual splendid 
manner. Signey Dorlon Lowe accom- 


panied at the piano and William Armour 
Thayer at the organ. The guest artists 


were much applauded and_ incidental 
solos were sung by Joannis Middlekop 
and Edward Breden, tenor and bass 


Edward A. 
organ recital at St. 
Church on Feb. 16. Daisy E. Niebling, 
soprano, assisted. Mr. Hillmuth played 
works by Franck, Dubois, Banks, Greig, 
Stoughton, Tchaikovsky, Wagner. 

Mrs. Frank Fogarty (formerly Grace 
Edmont), soprano and reader, appeared 
in recital on Feb. 20 in the council 
chamber of the Knights of Columbus 
Club House. Mrs. Fogarty gave readings 


Hillmuth, Jr., gave an 


Luke’s Episcopal 


of poems written by her husband, the 
late Frank Fogarty. Assisting artists 
were Gladys Sills, violinist, and Alfonso 
Romeo, tenor. 
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i France Arranges Its Beethoven ‘ 
'Spain’s Music, As Composer Sees It Centenary 
ARIS, Feb. 8.—A rough outline Pe: 
of the plans for the celebration . 
. at a of the Beethoven centenary has 
[Continued from page 29] its intervals: E-A-D-G-H-E; the use of just been drawn up at the instance 
a major and minor seconds, and of the of M. Herriot, Minister of Educa- 
“It is decidedly nationalist,” he said. augmented second in the songs of the tion. The festival will occupy two 
“The young popular school no longer South provinces of Spain (Arabian in- days, the first of which will be on 
takes up popular songs but considers’ fiuence); finally, the resolution of the March 2 next, though the date of P 
them a sort of inspiration, together with sensible is very often sacrificed and the the composer’s death was March hii 
the national rhythm and the style of false relation of octaves is very much 26. The date has been advanced : 
the popular instruments, chiefly the resorted to.” to permit of the presence of M. duc 
guitar. The influence of the music of The character of Nin’s own work was Doumergue, the French President, at | 
other countries on this school is very last considered. “My aim is first to con- at an official ceremony to be held vans 
small, indeed, though Albeniz and de_ tinue Pedrell’s work,” he said, “which either at the Opéra or the Sor- Fek 
Falla knew Debussy and owe the French means to put in honor the forgotten bonne. Beethoven’s work will, of 
master some interesting hints. But the classics through the publication of an- course, be adequately interpreted o 
Spanish influence on modern French cient works, unknown until now. Among at this festival. The second day’s c 
music is noticeable. Debussy in his turn these are the lyric songs of the Sixteenth festival will be held at Vincennes, 
underwent the influence of Albeniz, just and Seventeenth Centuries, harmonized on a day in June to be arranged z 
as the other contemporary composers’ by me, picaresques songs of the Ejigh- later. Before the statue to be fj 
were influenced by dances and the fas- teenth Century, and ten ancient Sonatas raised in the Bois de Vincennes "4 
cination of the special harmony, born for pianoforte of Padre Antonio Soler. orchestras and choirs, representa- - 
of the peculiar technic of the guitar.” Mateo Albefiiz, Cantallos, Blas Serrano tive of several countries, will per- spl 
Turning to the growth of Spanish and Mateo Ferrer. At the same time I form, and famous conductors, to | 
music in Europe, Mr. Nin made some try to work at making the popular song among whom it is hoped to include of | 
interesting comments. into a ‘lied.’ I have issued twenty popu- Richard Strauss, will take part in con 
“The cradle of Spanish music is— lar songs, where the principal features the ceremony. mu 
Paris,” he said. “For all Spanish com- of Spain are represented. I aim, of ube am 
posers have come to work in Paris, espe- course, to produce my own original — Me 
cially Albeniz, Granados, Turina and de »0sitions, independent of the popular x va TIS x J 
Falla. The last enjoyed the advice of a, but thoroughly national.” Among FLESCH \ ISITS PORTLAND ve 
Debussy and now does that of Paul these are “Iberia,” a dance for piano; os r an oO 
Dukas. I myself have gone through all “Au jardin de Lindaraja,” for violin and Makes First Appearance with Orchestra del 
my course of musical studies in Paris. piano, and other works. FELLAB. in Oregon Center ant 
ge French woe age ge ong a ole odes ais PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—The Port- -* 
O appreciate such music, thanks to the . Pee land Symphony, led by Willem van 
Spanish imitations of Bizet, Lalo, Chab- EVENTS IN SAN ANTONIO ALM BEACH. FLA.. Feb. 19.— ~ pale ien and with Carl Flesch as sul 
rier and Saint-Saéns. i Above are seen Ernestine Schu- violin soloist, achieved an_ exceptional — 
Features of Spanish Music Tuesday re ve Arranges Ete mann Heink and Frieda Hempel, | success on. ig" : Fs ac oypinn Pear a +4 
grams—Native Composers Honored as they appeared at Al Pontiente, the first time, Mr. Flesch created a de | 
“The things that foreigners appre- . the Palm Beach home of Joseph finite impression of a consummate artist 
ciate most in Spanish music, because SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 19. — The Riter of New York. Mme. Schu- with his interpretation of Beethoven's 
they lack it in their own, are, first: the Chaminade Choral Society, a department mann Heink recently gave a con- Concerto, and Mr. van Hoogstraten's 
popular song, which influences the of the Tuesday Musical Club, of which cert in the music room of the Riter co-operation was distinctive. Entr’acte 
Spanish music and which is quite origi- Mrs. Eli He t homme te sident. was home and was presented forthwith music from Schubert's Rosamunde QO: 
nal in its form and mode; secondly, the ~~“ **eFt2verg Is preside si - with a medal by Edward T. Stotes- and the “Pathétique Symphony of 
rhythm, which is exceedingly varied in heard in concert recently in the St. An- bury, on behalf of the Society of Tchaikovsky brought acclaim to players 
our music; thirdly, the whole of its har- thony Hotel ballroom. The society was Arts of this city. and leader. : : 
monic —_ drawn from the technic of assisted by the Tuesday Musical Trio, » ogee ony meer eB directed | by — 
guitar, strikes them as a novelty, though Se a ee ey — - — elz, were heard at a municipal concert. 
being always very logical and tonal, and, the members being \ tag majoweni, sessor of a remarkably beautiful voice, John Todd, tenor; Alice Metzler, so- 
fourth, the Oriental ‘perfume’—still to violinist; Gertrude Miller, ’cellist, and an impression of immeaterity was left Pprane: W illiam Robinson Boone, organ- 
be found in the music of the Southern Grace Miller, pianist. The chorus, di- by her singing. The assisting artist was st; W illiam Griffith, violinist, and co 
provinces, which were so long under the rected by David Grifin, sang works by John Corigliano, violinist, who was Geraldine France, pianist, assisted. pe 
Arabic domination. David Guion, Rasbach-Harris, Hildach- ¢ommended for a pure tone and facile The Monday Musical Club presented M 
“Features of the Spanish harmony Gaines, Anne Stratton, Yon and Bizet. technic. Emil Polak accompanied with Juanita Heaton Judge, soprano, and de 
borrowed from the guitar are the use Mrs. Robert Newman, soprano, was solo- fine skill GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. Maud Owens Campbell, pianist. _ or 
of parallel fifths and fourths, a tendency ist in numbers by Cadman, Strickland ; Members of the Beaux Arts Society m 
to use chiefly such intervals; the per- and Cox. Mrs. H. F. Scholl sang in- ; taking part in a musicale were Jeannette 2 
fectly normal use of the guitar tune and cidental solos. Mrs. George Percy Gill SAVANNAH, GA.—The Opera Study Boyer Xanten, soprano; Mrs. Richard ré 
was an efficient accompanist. The Trio Club took up, at its February meeting, Nelson, contralto; Kathryn Sharkey, ron 
“Beautiful clear tone—greet feciihy.” — played music by Rachmaninoff and Cha- “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” Partici- violinist, and Jean Harper, Mary Bullock pe 
New York Times, Jan. 8, 1927 minade. pants were Joy Mendes, reader, and and Ida May Howatt, pianists. al 
SANDU The Tuesday Musical Club gave an Mrs. Alfred P. Mew, pianist. JOCELYN FOULKES. ce 
A I R open program recently. Ruth Herbst Ww 
U McDonald arranged a musical play al 
‘ VIOLINIST which illustrated “Airs of Yesterday and G 
oncerts—Recitals—Instruction Today.” Taking part were Mrs. David M 
el ek eh ye ge cate Bernard, Dorothy Richter. Lucile Klaus, 1 a 
Catherine Clarke. Ira Mae Nethery, le 
Anita Daniel, Idella Adelmann Fox, 
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Laura and Edward Keller, Fern Hirsch, 
Grace Miller, Hazel Nixon, Catherine 
Clarke. 

At the regular bi-weekly organ recital 
in the Municipal Auditorium, works bv 
San Antonio composers were featured 
by the municipal organist, Hugh Mc- 


Composer-Pianist 
ee 


. . . a phenomenal performer—an un- 


precedented unity of effect.” 
—Olin Downes 














Amis. John M. Steinfeldt, Alois Braun, Seaso . i 
Charles W. Chylinski and Nat. M. n 1927-28 Now Booking 
EUNICE Washer wae represented. . a re- Management: MARY M. KELEN 
mainder of the program was chosen from . : 
H OWA kK music by Guilmant, Brahms, Schumann 152 Madison Ave. New York Cig Photo by Gébor Bder : 
and Borodin. 
PIANIST A lecture on “The Development of 
Available Season 1926-27 Music” with organ illustrations by Hugh 


Personal Representative McAmis was an interesting program in 
MARTA KLEIN, 19 W. SSth St., N. Y. Chy the monthly series planned for the Music 
Teachers’ Association by the president, 
Alice Mayfield. director of music at the 
West Texas Military Academy. 

Philip Gordon won the sincere admira- 
tion of a large audience when he gave a 
piano recital recently in the St. Anthony 
Hotel ballroom. Beethoven’s ‘“Moon- 
light” Sonata and a Chopin group were 
finelv interpreted. Unfamiliar numbers 
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331 H ‘ A BOSTON were in the large audience which heard 
untington nep~eteed Marion Tallev, soprano. when she apv- 
Baldwin Piano B. B. 10460 peared in recital in the Municipal Audi- 


torium., under the local management 
DR. ARTHUR D. of Edith M. Resch, of the All-Star Con- 


cert Course. Miss Talley sang arias 
from “The Barber of Seville,” “Mignon.” 


and “The Magic Flute” with skill. 

Pos tgp coupe sso goal Smaller numbers by Schumann, Mac- 
tadio arnegie Ha rde ‘ ; 

Nem york Ss op ty oy 
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a a at “ Talley was acknowledged to be the pos- 
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STOKOWSKI ATTAINS EXCEPTIONAL HEIGHT 


Peak of Artistry Is Reached 
in Philadelphia Players’ 


Concert 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, was heard in identical concerts 
at the Academy of Music on Friday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 18, and Saturday evening, 


Feb. 19. The program was as follows: 

Overture in D Minor ee ele 8 eae Handel 
ME ih ons ack le Rea 6 ae Handel 
Choralvorspiel “Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr 

/ 3 - IR rere Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor....Bach 
|) EE gn ears ws a coe Debussy 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole’”’........... Ravel 


Mr. Stokowski was in one of his in- 
spired moods, imparting his clairvoyance 
to the orchestra, which reached the peak 
of its artistry this season. Moreover, the 
conductor was engaged in glorifying 
music especially congenial to his taste 
and temperament. He has perfected and 
refined his reading of the Debussy noc- 
turnes, without sacrifice of their ex- 
quisite impressionism, until the texture 
of “Clouds” is one of the most intangible 
delicacy; and while there is brilliancy 
and rhythmic impulse in “Fétes,” this gem 
of tone painting is more than ever the 
picture of a dream within a dream. The 
subtleties and atmospheric effects of the 


“Rhapsodie Espagnole”’ were expressed 
with equally introspective art. 

There was nobility and grandeur in 
the mighty Bach Toccata and Fugue, the 
loveliest poetic serenity in the Chorale- 
Prelude, lucidity and charm in the read- 
ing of the tuneful “Water Music,” and 
a stately solemnity in the D Minor Over- 
ture. 

Close to flawless were the tonal shad- 
ing and the sheer technic of the orches- 
tra under Mr. Stokowski’s command. 
The members were repeatedly called to 
their feet to acknowledge applause. Al- 
together, it was an extremely inspiriting 
concert, skilfully compounded as the bill 
which the Philadelphia Orchestra pre- 
sents on its principal tour of the season, 
which begins this week. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Louise 
Hunter, soprano, gave a most attractive 
recital in the ballroom of the Penn Ath- 
letic Club on Sunday evening, Feb. 13. 
Miss Hunter, in addition to an agreeable 
voice, possesses a charming personality. 
She was vivacious and winning in well 
chosen numbers. These included the 
Polonaise from “Mignon.” Ware’s “Boat 
Song,” Delibes’ “Les Filles de Cadiz” 
and Tosti’s “Aprile.” 

Mr. Kochanski exhibited an opulent 
tone and a masterly technic. Among his 
chief numbers were Brahms’ Waltz in A 
Flat, and Wieniawski’s “Carnival 
Russe.” Both the young singer from the 
Metropolitan and the excellent violinist 
were fervently received. 





“RIGOLETTO” HEADS 
QUAKER CITY’S LIST 


Orchestral Programs Given 
Prominence by Fine 
Conductors 
By Wz. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. w- 





comers were introduced at an excellent 
performance of “Rigoletto,” given in the 
Metropolitan Opera House by the Phila- 
delphia La Scala Grand Opera Company 
on Feb. 12 before large audiences. The 
most notable personage was naturally 
Riecardo Stracciari, who had the title 
réle. His well routined concept of the 
tragic jester is familiar here from ap- 
pearances with major opera companies, 
and he was in splendid voice on this oc- 
casion. Among the other. newcomers 
were Pina Caravelli, Giuseppe Barsotti 
and Anna Yago. The first-named sang 
Gilda’s measures with a flexible voice. 
Mr. Barsotti was a romantic Duke, and 
a more than usually attractive Madde- 
lena was seen in Miss Yago. Henri 
Scott’s dramatic Sparafucile was an 
event of the performance. Pirro Paci 
read the score with ardent devotion, and 
the entire performance was marked with 
unusual gusto, which had an immediate 
response in the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence. 


Fritz Reiner made his farewell ap- 
pearance as guest conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra on Feb. 7 in the 
Academy of Music, repeating the fine 
program of the preceding week-end for 
the Monday night subscribers. Mr. 
Reiner has added prestige to his name 
for the concerts he conducted here for 
Leopold Stokowski, who was on his mid- 
winter vacation, and for Arturo Tosca- 
nini, overtaken by illness. At this last 
concert the orchestra gave the best of its 
three performances of “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” which, curiously enough, 
had never before been performed by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The third 
playing gave the band more certainty 
over the tremendous difficulties of the 
score. Reger’s Variations on a Theme of 
Mozart were also played with magnifi- 
cent virtuosity. Mr. Reiner received an 
ovation at the end of the concert from 
both the orchestra and the public. 

A full length symphony program 
marked the second event in the second 
series of the Stanley Music Club. The 
Stanley Theater was crowded by mem- 
bers of the subscribing organization, 
which at a small membership fee is en- 
abled to hear notable music through the 
generosity of the late Jules Mastbaum. 
One hundred members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, directed by Artur Rod- 
zinski, assistant conductor, gave a Rus- 
sian program, which consisted of the 
Fourth Symphony of ‘‘Tchaikovsky, the 
“Russlan and Ludmilla” Overture, the 
“Capriccio Espagnol” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff with the E Minor Concerto of Jules 
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Lincoln Announces All- 
Nebraska Contest 


INCOLN, NEB., Feb. 19.—An- 

nouncement is made of the 
fourth annual All-Nebraska Music 
Competition, to be held here from 
May 6 to 7. Last year more than 
1000 young people from the high 
schools of the state participated in 
the third All-Nebraska contest. 
Prizes will be offered for mixed 
chorus; boys’ and girls’ glee clubs; 
male, mixed, and string quartet; 
duets and solos in voice and on all 
orchestral instruments; for band 
and orchestra, and for piano play- 
ing. H. O. Ferguson is local di- 
rector. H. G. K 





Conus as a novelty. The solo artist was 
Lois zu Putlitz, a very young and very 
talented violinist, a pupil of Carl Flesch. 
The Concerto, strongly influenced by 
Tchaikovsky, is not distinguished in 
musical content, but has plenty of inter- 
esting material for virtuoso display, of 
which Miss zu Putlitz took every advan- 
tage, absolving herself admirably. Mr. 
Rodzinski gave a fine reading both of 
the pizzicato and the slow movements of 
the symphony. In the “Spanish Cap- 
rice” beautiful work was done by Michel 
Gusikoff, concertmaster William M. 
Kincaid, flutist; Daniel Bonade, clari- 
netist; Vincent Fanelli, harpist, and 
Messrs. Schwar, Kresse, Podemski and 
Valerino, of the percussion group. 

The Women’s Symphony, under the 
direction of J. W. F. Leman, gave one 
of its most ambitious concerts in the 
Ben Franklin Hotel and part of the 
same list at the John Story Jenks Pub 
lic School, under the auspices of the 
Chestnut Hill Public School Association. 
On both occasions, the first movement of 
the “Jupiter” Symphony was amazingly 
well played and won hearty applause. 
For the Franklin program, Marie Zara, 
soprano, was the artistic soloist. At the 
school concert, Piotr Wizla, baritone, 
gave Valentin’s aria from “Faust” with 
rich tone quality and dramatic warmth. 
Florence Haenle, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, played Kreisler’s “Tambourin 
Chinois” and “Midnight Bells,” with 
great charm and sure musicianship. 

Ernest Schelling was conductor and 
lecturer for the third pair of children’s 
concerts given by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Identical programs were given 
on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. 
These included the Overture and Gavotte 
in the Suite in D by Bach, the finale 
from Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony, an 
excerpt from Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Cau- 
casian” Sketches, the “1812 Overture” 
of Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Bumble Bee.” Mr Schelling’s comments 
were lucid and intriguing in style. The 
children sang “Hianschen Klein,” the 
number Mr. Stokowski had prescribed 
for them at previous concerts. 


PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
SUSTAINS HIGH MARK 


Civic and N. Y. Metropolitan 
Companies Give “Aida” 
and “Juive”’ 

By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia Civic Opera Company gave a 
finely authoritative performance of 
“Aida” in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Feb. 17. 

Two of the stars, Margaret Matzen- 
auer and Frances Peralta, were imported 
from Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s organization. 
There was an admirably romantic and 
rich-voiced Radames in Paul Althouse; 
while Nelson Eddy, ever a pillar of 
strength to the Civic troupe, won de- 
served distinction for an impressive per- 
formance as Amonasro, conceived in the 
right dramatic key. His fresh and well- 
trained baritone lent compelling tonal 
charm to the second and third acts. 

Mme. Matzenauer, after a somewhat 
uncertain start in the “Vieni, vieni,” 
drew upon her ample store of experience 
and vocal resources in a regal portrait 
of Amneris. The Aida of Frances Per- 
alta had somewhat more assertiveness 
and assurance than is usually associated 
with the character. When her voice was 
true to pitch her tones had splendor and 
eloquence, especially in the tomb scene. 

Subsidiary réles were ably handled. 
Fred Patton was a sonorous Ramfis. 
Reinhold Schmidt was the King; Pierino 

Salvucci, the Messenger; and Sara Mur- 
phy, the unseen Priestess. Alexander 
Smallens conducted with characteristic 
magnetism and fervor. The chorus was 
in brilliant voice and the elaborate stage 
ensembles were well managed. Florence 
Cowanova headed the ballet features. 

Giovanni Martinelli was the chief lu- 
minary in the performance of “La 
Juive” given by the New York Metro- 
politan Company in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 15. Dramatically and 
vocally, Mr. Martinelli, who has been 
seldom in Mr. Gatti’s Philadelphia casts 
this season, was at his best as Eleazar. 
His was a convincing portrait. He 
achieved a distinct individual success, 
and was recalled again and again after 
the close of each act. Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen, in the name part, easily grasped 
the dramatic opportunities of this réle; 
but it was evident that her voice is not 
precisely suited to the music Halévy 
wrote for Rachel. Ezio Pinza’s powerful 
bass was effectively displayed in the 
Cardinal’s part. Nina Morgana was the 
Princess Eudoria; Alfio Tedesco, the 
Prince. Messrs. Picco, Ananian and 
D’Angelo were satisfactory in auxiliary 
roles. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 
Spectacular ballets were led by Rita de 
Leporte and Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 
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LAURENCE LAMBERT OPENS 
N. Y. MANAGERIAL BUREAU 





Paulist Choir, Matzenauer and American 
Light Opera Company Are Among 
Attractions Booked 


Laurence A. Lambert, for many years 
owner and manager of the Western 
Musical and Theatrical Bureau of Port- 
land, Ore., and Los Angeles, announces 
the opening of his executive office, and 
personal headquarters, in the Steinway 
Building, and will hereafter operate as 
the National Musical and Theatrical 
Bureau. 

Attractions handled by Mr. Lambert 
and his bureaus during the past ten 
years include Luisa Tetrazzini, Leopold 
Godowsky, Jascha Heifetz, San Carlo 
Opera Company, Nellie Melba, Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Cecil Fanning, Lillian 
Nordica, Alice Nielsen, French Army 
Band, Christine Miller, Pablo Casals, 
Ethel Leginska, Paulist Choir, Florence 
Macbeth, Gallo English Opera Company, 
Ladies Columbia Orchestra, Kathleen 
Parlow, Zoellner Quartet, Theo Karle, 
Clarence Whitehill, Charles Bulotti, St. 
Denis Dancers, John Finnegan, Wini- 
fred Byrd, Royal English Opera Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Lambert, as general manager of 
the bureau, announces among his artists 
and companies: Paulist Choir of Chi- 
cago, which is being booked for an ex- 
tended spring and summer tour. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan is under the Bureau’s exclu- 
sive management. She will probably 
tour in the Orient, Australia and New 
Zealand in summer of 1928, under Mr. 
Lambert’s personal direction. The 
American Light Opera Company which 
has toured the western territory during 
the past five years, is another of the 
bureau’s exclusive attractions and has 
already been booked for a guaranteed 
ten weeks’ summer season, in Louisville, 
Ky., and routes are now being con- 
tracted, to give the company, a tour 
from Chicago west, including Canada, 
and the Pacific Coast. 

Kathleen Parlow, violinist, is also 
under the bureau’s exclusive manage- 
ment, and will be booked for an extended 
tour of the States and Canada, during 
balance of this season, and next season. 
She has recently returned from a two 
years’ tour including Japan, New Zea- 
land, and many of the European coun- 
tries. Geoffrey O’Hara, composer, lec- 
turer and singer, will be presented in a 
series of recitals. 

The bureau will specialize in present- 
ing famous artists in extended tours of 
Canada. Among the artists already 
contracted are: Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, contralto, for ten concerts in 
September, and Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
for ten appearances, in April. Contracts 
provide for the exclusive appearances of 
these artists under Mr. Lambert’s per- 
sonal management, in the Dominion. 
Others are being arranged for. 


Young Austrian Pianist Will Make Début 


Robert Goldsand, young Viennese pi- 
anist, makes his American début at 
Town Hall on Monday afternoon, Feb. 
28. Mr. Goldsand comes to America 
after successes in Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, Serbia, Bohemia, Denmark, 
France and Holland, besides many en- 
gagements in his native Austria. For 
this appearance the artist has chosen 
the Beethoven “Appassionata” to open 
his program, the Brahms Paganini 
Variations and groups by Chopin and 
Liszt, including this latter master’s lit- 
tle-heard Tarantella on “Die Stumme 
von: Portici.” 








Vocal Teachers’ Guild Holds Conference 


The Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc., 
held its tenth conference, Monday eve- 
ning, Feb. 14, in Chickering Hall. The 
subject was “Music as a Profession.” A 
paper by the president, Anna E. Ziegler, 
on “What is Voice Culture?” traced the 
earliest beginnings of vocal art from 





FOR SALE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Little Theater Studios, Vocal, Dramatic and 
Dance Departments, doing $60,000 annually, 
$5,000 to $10,000 cash. Owner retiring. Will 
sell to teachers or directors only. Write 
care Elton, 122 Fifth Avenue, Room $312, 
New York. 





550 B. C. to the standards of the pres- 
ent time. An informal discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper by Mmes. 
Blackman, Bowie, Carylna, Gelling, 
Kurth-Sieber, Guttman-Rice, Weigester, 
Larned, and several of the guests. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, in his address on “Com- 
mon Sense in Music” spoke mainly of 
rhythmic patterns developed from the 
simplest tone sequences, which he il- 
lustrated at the piano. He defined music 
as “the organization of sound toward 
beauty.” The next conference will be 
on March 14. 


Thuel Burnham Gives Third of Sunday 
Soirées 


Thuel Burnham entertained at a mu- 
sicale last Sunday night at his home. 
The artists who appeared were Olga 
Petrova, Cornelius Van Vliet, Edwin 
Markham and Mr. Burnham. Mme. Pe- 
trova sang a group of international 
songs, including a Raquel Meller num- 
ber, during which she distributed violets 
through the audience. For her second 
group she gave two scenes from her 
latest stage success, “The Hurricane,” 
assisted by Claude Willoughby. Mr. 
Van Vliet gave two groups of ’cello 
solos, also a suite for ’cello and piano. 
Mr. Markham gave readings from his 
own most famous poems including “Lin- 
coln, the Man of the People,” and a 
general talk on poetry. Mr. Burnham 
was heard in modern numbers French, 
Russian and American. Mme. Petrova 
was accompanied by Jean Buchta. Joseph 
Adler accompanied Mr. Van Vliet. n 
audience of over 250 enthusiastically 
applauded all the artists and demanded 
encores. 





and Hofmann to 
Concerto 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau an- 
nounces that Lea Luboshutz, violinist, 
will be the recitalist at the seventh con- 
cert of the Wolfsohn Series on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 27, in Carnegie Hall. 
Mme. Luboshutz will be heard in the 
Concerto in E Minor of Nardini and a 
group of lighter numbers including 
Poldini-Kreisler’s “Dancing Doll” and 
the Mozart-Kreisler “Rondo.” Because 
of the success achieved by Mme. Lubo- 
shutz and Josef Hofmann at their recent 
violin and piano recital in the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto, Mr. Hofmann has con- 
sented to again play this number with 
Mme. Luboshutz. 


Diaz to Sing in Florida After Opera 
Engagement 


Rafaelo Diaz fulfilled many engage- 
ments during January. He sang at the 
Adelaide Hutton wedding at St. Thomas’ 
Church in New York early in the month. 
On Jan. 16 he sang in the John Golden 
Theater for the benefit of the Sisters of 
The Good Shepherd; on Jan. 23 he ap- 
peared as soloist with the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, led by Ethel Legin- 
ska; on Feb. 4, he appeared at the Bilt- 
more morning musicale. He will resume 
activities with the Metropolitan Opera 
shortly. After two weeks of operatic 
engagements Mr. Diaz will return to 
Florida for additional engagements. 


Luboshutz Repeat 


Samoiloffs Give Reception for Rose Ough 


Many guests were present at a 
“Zakusska Party” at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lazar S. Samoiloff in New 
York on the evening of Feb. 13, when 
a reception was given in honor of Rose 
Ough, who will leave soon for her home 
in California. Those present included 
many musicians, who occupied them- 
selves not with music but with anecdotes. 


Pelletiers Entertain at Tea in N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Pelletier enter- 
tained at tea at their home on Feb. 12. 
Mrs. Pelletier, whose husband is assis- 
tant conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is known professionally as 
Queena Mario, soprano, also of the Met- 
ropolitan. 











Demonstration Class Given by Dalcroze 
Students 


A demonstration class of the New 
York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics 
was given to an invited audience on the 
afternoon of Feb. 18. Demonstrations 
were given by P. Boepple and students 
of the institution. 
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|b AND CLARA MANNES 
have unexpectedly found them- | 
selves drawn into the concert field, 
from which they retired eleven 
years ago to found the music school 
which bears their name. They had 
no intention of so doing, earlier 
this season. They agreed to give 
a concert for the People’s Insti- 
tute, then one in Orange, N. J. 
They played in December and 
January as their own personal 
tribute to Beethoven, the ten violin 
and piano sonatas to private au- 
diences; the series was requested 
for the Westover School in Con- 
necticut; a southern college asked 
for a program. Other requests 
came and further programs have 
been arranged for. 








Annual Etzi Pupils’ Recital Heard 


An audience which filled Guild Hall 
of the Steinway Building heard the ad- 
vanced pupils of Massimo Etzi on Feb. 
19. The program presented was in three 
parts, the first two consisting of groups 
of solos, largely arias from the standard 
operas of Bellini, Verdi, Puccini, Doni- 
zetti, Mozart, etc.; the third contained 
concerted numbers. Those who took 
part’: were Lina T. Etzi, Marion Carr, 
Rosa Colavolpe, Francesca Passella, 
Susan Cervelli, Telmo Silva, Eugenio 
Prosperoni and Joseph Taglieri. The 
listeners were attentive and showed 
approval of the talent displayed, which 
in some cases was considerable. Mr. 
Etzi played all the accompaniments. 


Henry Cowell Returns from Tour 


Henry Cowell, composer and pianist, 
who is known for his development of the 
“tone-cluster” technic, has returned 
from a tour of the Pacific Coast, where 
he was heard in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara and other cities. 
Mr. Cowell gave his only New York re- 
cital of the season at the Anderson Gal- 
leries on Feb. 1, playing a number of 
new compositions. 


Katherine Ruth Heyman Will Give 
Recital 


Katherine Ruth Heyman, known as a 
Skriabin interpreter, will appear in a 
piano recital, assisted by Laura Williams 
who will sing some of Miss Heyman’s 
original compositions and a group of 
Arab songs at the Mayfair Theater, on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 27. 





Ernest Davis Leaves for Seattle Opera 


Ernest Davis sang recently in Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Port Washington and Kew 
Gardens, L. I., and in Hackensack, N. J. 
He left recently for Seattle, where he 
was to fulfill a week’s operatic engage- 
ments with the newly organized Seattle 
Civic Opera Company in the rdéles of 
Manrico, Faust and Lionel. 


Institute to Hear Musical Art Quartet 


The Musical Art Quartet gave a 
recital at the Institute of Musical Art 
on Feb. 19. The Quartet is composed 
of Sascha Jacobsen, Bernard Ocko, Louis 
Kaufman, and Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, 
all are graduates of the Institute. The 
annual concert of Institute students was 
to be held in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 23. 
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AT MASTER INSTITUTE 


Pupils Appear in Recitals of Unusual In- 
terest in New York Institution 





There have been many activities of 
late at the Master Institute of United 


Arts. Young players appeared in the 
first junior recital this season, the pro- 
gram being opened by Susan Fox, Fifi 
Lazaris, Gladys Needles and Ira Spector. 
Following were Bernice Feltenstein, 
Marjorie Sable, Selma Cashman, pian- 
ists; and Clara Bernard, violinist. 
Numbers of Grieg and Chopin were in- 
terpreted by Leonard Sable, Alice Fau- 
erbach, Janet Simon and Mildred 
Pearson. Three ensemble numbers, 
given respectively by Martha and Dena 
Behrman; Ethel Bauman and Frieda 
Lazaris; and Frieda Lazarus and Selma 
Cashman rounded out the program. 

Another of the happy interludes in the 
season was the pupils’ recital given re- 
cently. Anna Charney, Muriel Clinton, 
Annette Pomeranz and Linda Cappa- 
bianca offered numbers by the roman- 
ticists. Russian dances of Moussorgsky 
and Tchaikovsky were played by Edna 
Jacoby, Jeanette Binder and Lorraine 
Smith. Chopin and Debussy numbers 
furnished mediums for the playing of 
Frieda Lazaris, Henrietta Hyman and 
Charles Kramer. Irving and Jeanette 
Binder, gave numbers; Mrs. J. Hans 
sang a group by Haydn and Brahms. 

Four blind students, Catherine Cohen, 
Louise Curcio, E. Mildred Bell and Leon- 
tine H. Myers, created interest. Minnie 
Hafter, Ida Goldstein and Laura Binder 
concluded the program with works by 
Skriabin, Liszt-Paganini, and Chopin. 
Accompaniments were played by Laura 
Binder, Jeanette Binder and Julius Man- 
ney. 

The students who played are pupils 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, 
Esther J. Lichtmann, Edward Young 
and Ethel Prince Thompson of the piano 
department; Gustave Walther of the vio- 
lin department; Percy Such of the ’cello 
department; Hubert C. Linscott of the 
vocal department, and Herman Rosen of 
the violin department. 


Whittington Lists Last Program For 
Two Years 

Dorsey Whittington will play Beetho- 
ven’s “Appassionata,” Sonata, a group of 
Schubert, Chopin and newer works by 
Poulenc, Chasins, Kosakoff, Taylor, 
Stoessel, and Schloezer at his piano re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall Sunday evening, 
Feb. 27. This will be Mr. Whittington’s 
last New York recital for at least two 
years. His only other metropolitan ap- 
pearance will be with the Brooklyn Or- 
chestral Society at the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music on March 7, when he 
will play Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto. 


Damrosch Re-Engages Gitla Erstinn 


As a result of her success broadcasting 
at a lecture-recital by Walter Damrosch 
last month, Gitla Erstinn, soprano, has 
been engaged to appear with the New 
York Symphony under Mr. Damrosch on 
April 1, in Carnegie Hall, and again on 
April 3, in Mecca Temple. Miss Erstinn 
is also booked in Aeolian Hall, March 26; 
in Richmond, Va., March 15, and Mont- 
clair, N. J.. May 1, with a ten weeks’ 
tour being negotiated for the early fall. 


Marie McCormick Sings in Schumann 
Studio 


Marie McCormick, soprano, a pupil of 
Meta Schumann, gave an interesting re- 
cital in Miss Schumann’s studio on the 
evening of Feb. 20. The program in- 
cluded arias of Bach and Mozart, a 
Schubert group, songs of Mexico and 
Argentina, and numbers by Meta Schu- 
mann and Powell Weaver. Miss McCor- 
mick received enthusiastic applause. 


Dudley Buck Singers Honor Lincoln’s 
Memory 


The Dudley Buck Singers on Feb. 12 
gave a recital at the New York Wana- 
maker Auditorium in honor of Lincoln’s 
birthday, the hall being packed by an 
audience invited by Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell. Dr. Russell, the official director of 
music of the Auditorium, opened the 
proceedings by playing his arrangement 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner” on the 
organ. 
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SINGER FATALLY STRICKEN 
IN ST. LOUIS APPEARANCE 





Agnes Work, Original Member of Fisk 
Jubilee Group, Dies Following At- 
tack Suffered at Exposition 


St. Louis, Feb. 19.—Agnes Work, di- 
rector of music at Fisk University, and 
one of the original Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
was stricken with apoplexy while sing- 


ing “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” at the 
Woman’s National Exposition in the 
Coliseum here. She died a few days 
later. Her body was taken to Nashville, 
Tenn., and buried from Fisk University. 

Mrs. Work came to St. Louis to direct 
the Fisk University Octet, which had 
been asked to give programs of Negro 
musie at the exposition. It was while 
directing the Octet in the well known 
spiritual that she was stricken. Her 
daughter, who was a member of the 
Octet, took her mother’s place and fin- 
ished the program. 

Mrs. Work was a graduate of Fisk 
University, and with her husband, the 
late John W. Work, devoted most of her 
life to the work of Fisk in preserving 
the Negro spirituals. Mr. Work died 
suddenly two years ago at the railway 
station in Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. Work 
became director of music, following his 
death. 

Mrs. Work was fifty-four years of age, 
and is survived by five children. During 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia she had charge of a quartet of 
students from Fisk University. 


CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 


Austral and Amadio Leave for Coast 


Florence Austral and John Amadio, 
her husband, departed for the coast 
recently for Miss Austral’s first Cali- 
fornia tour. She stopped en route in 
Kansas City to give a concert for Wal- 
ter Fritschy, Missouri impressario, and 
then continued coastward, singing her 
first recital on Feb. 26 in Los Angeles. 
On March 8 Miss Austral will be soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony and 
on March 11 will appear in the Wolfsohn 
Concert Series at the Auditorium. Seat- 
tle, Portland, Sacramento and other 
cities will be included in her tour. Re- 
turning East, Miss Austral will be heard 
as soloist with the Swift Chorus in Chi- 
cago on March 17. Miss Austral and 
Mr. Amadio were recently heard in Chi- 
cago. 


Shattuck Continues on European Tour 


Arthur Shattuck, American pianist 
now touring abroad, will return next 
season according to his present plans. 
His schedule for January and February 
included Barcelona, Madrid, Nice, Milan, 
Bologna, Florence, Rome, Athens, Alex- 
andria and Cairo. After his southern 
tour he will play a return engagement in 
Budapest. His activities before Christ- 
mas covered twenty-two leading cities of 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland and 
Scandinavia. Mr. Shattuck recently 
placed himself under the management of 
Daniel Mayer, Inc., for next season, 
though Margaret Rice of Milwaukee 
continues as his personal representative 
as she has for the past eight years. 


Lucile Lawrence Makes Joint Appear- 
ances 


Recently Lucile Lawrence, harpist, 
gave a joint recital in Milford, with 
Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Albert 
Spillman, bass. Alice Nichols accom- 
panied Miss Torpadie and Mr. Spillman. 
The concert was under the auspices of 
the Associated Artists. On Jan. 21, 
Miss Lawrence appeared at the Colony 
Club in New York with Sarah Possell, 
flutist, and Nancy Wilson, ’cellist. The 
occasion was that of a pageant given 
by the Colonial Dames of America. 


Sinsheimer Quartet Gives Beethoven 
Series 


The Sinsheimer Quartet, of which 
Bernard Sinsheimer is first violinist, is 
giving a series of three Beethoven festi- 
val concerts in the Westchester School 
of Musical Art, on Feb. 26, March 26, 
and April 16. With assisting artists, 
this organization will play works of 
Beethoven for various combinations, in- 
cluding five string quartets. The Sin- 
sheimer Quartet was heard at the home 
of Mrs. Arthur Weil on Feb. 20. 


Davis to Give Concert of Original Works 


Carlyle Davis, American composer and 
pianist, with his son, Roland Davis, 
pianist, and the assistance of Celeste 


Bradley, violinist, will give a recital of 
Davis compositions at the Town Hall on 
March 7. These include a Fantasy in C 
Sharp Minor, “Pictures and Emotions,” 
Sonata in A, “Pippa Passes,” “Research 
Studies” and a sonata for violin and 
piano. John Carlyle Davis was born in 
Cincinnati, and is a Springer Gold Medal 
pupil at the College of Music there. He 
is a Harvard graduate and a member of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers. 


IS PROPHET WITH HONOR 


Mildred Dilling’s Home Town 
Disproves Tradition 


Every year Mildred Dilling disproves 
the theory which concerns prophets on 
their native heaths by giving with great 
success a recital in Marion, Ind., her 
home town, whose citizens insist on such 
an annual occurrence. Last year Miss 
Dilling gave two Marion recitals, and 
this season she found awaiting her the 
largest audience that had ever attended 
a musical event there, necessitating the 
disappointment of more than 500 who 
were unable to gain admission. 

Miss Dilling has been on a tour in the 
Middle West which included a recital in 
the Playhouse, Chicago, and her sixth 
entire recital in Bloomington, Ill., under 
the auspices of the Amphion Club. Re- 
cently, also, she played for the Lakeview 
Musical Club in the Fortnightly Club 
House, Chicago, which was a re-engage- 
ment. On Jan. 11 she gave a joint re- 
cital with Baldwin Allan-Allen at the 
home of Mrs. Ray Hunt in Pittsburgh, 
in which city she will be heard again in 
April, with Edgar Schofield. She ap- 
peared as soloist with the New Haven 
Symphony under David Stanley Smith, 
on Jan. 23, playing Ravel’s Introduction 
and Allegro. Following this, she has 
been booked with the orchestra under 
Ulysses Buhler in Pittsfield. On Jan. 
21 Miss Dilling was heard on the Italian 
program directed by Clarence Dickinson 
at Brick Church, New York. 





Success 


Os-ke-non-ton Again Journeys 


ward 


Coast- 


Os-ke-non-ton is again on his way to 
the Coast and for two months he will 
be appearing in concerts on a joint tour 
with Tsianina. Os-ke-non-ton is an- 
nounced for his annual Easter recital in 
New York at the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 19. Following this he 
will sail at once for his annual Lon- 
don concerts in May. This year he is 


also booked for an _ extended tour 
through Germany. He returns. to 
America in October and will open his 


season in Minneapolis on Oct. 20, with 
a concert booked under the auspices of 
the Thursday Musical. 





Proschowsky Studio is Scene of Recital 


Claribel Elder, soprano, was presented 
by Frantz Proschowsky in his studio on 
Monday evening, Feb. 14, in a program 
refreshingly free from operatic arias. 
Miss Elder displayed a voice of wide 
range, and reached with equal ease the 
vocal heights and depths called for in 
the variety of numbers she sang. She 
was heard in Italian, French and Eng- 
lish, the list of composers ranging from 
Handel and Scarlatti to Chadwick and 
Ravel. Helen Parker, pianist, played 
numbers by Liszt, Palmgren and Mac- 
Dowell. Katheryn Kerin accompanied 
Miss Elder. 


Dudley Buck Pupils Give Studio “Hour” 


“An Hour of Music with the Pupils of 
Dudley Buck” was enjoyed in Mr. Buck’s 
studio on Feb. 16. Those appearing were 
Leslie Arnold, Mrs. Charles J. Nourse, 
Frank Munn and Georgia Graves. The 
program, of solos and duets, was by Bee- 
thoven, Jensen, Tchaikovsky, Taylor, 
Ware, Gluck, Chausson and others. 


Geneve Cadle Scheduled for Chicago 
Event 


Among appearances scheduled for 
Geneve Cadle, soprano, are recitals in 
the Playhouse, Chicago, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 27, and another appearance un- 
der the auspices of the Western Springs 
Music Club, March 2. She returns to 
New York on March 5. 


Zeta V. Wood Presents Colette Vining 


A musicale given by Zeta V. Wood at 
her studio on Feb. 15 introduced Colette 
Vining, soprano, with Arthur Singer, 
pianist, as the assisting artist. Miss 


Vining sang a conventional program, 
beginning with numbers by Carey, Han- 
del’s “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” in which 
she disclosed flexibility and good breath 
control, songs by humann, Franz, 
Tchaikovsky, a French group and some 
moderns. She has a musical voice and 
interprets her songs with considerable 
expression. Mr. Singer played numbers 
by Chopin, Mendelssohn and Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March and “Elfin” Chorus, revealing 
dexterity and musicianship. Margaret 
Fink played accompaniments for Miss 
Vining. 


Thelma Given Sails for Concerts Abroad 
Thelma Given, violinist, sailed on Feb. 
11 on the Volendam to give a series of 


concerts in Germany and Austria. The 
artist is making her headquarters in 
Berlin, where her European business in- 
terests are being looked after by Wolff 
and Sachs. Various engagements in this 
country next season have already been 
announced by her American managers, 
Haensel and Jones, the latest of these 
being at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa. 


Amy Ellerman Booked Again in Ithaca 


Amy Ellerman, who has been soloist 
at the Ithaca Festival for several con- 
secutive years, will be heard there again 
in recital on March 3, under the auspices 
of the Ithaca Conservatory. Recent en- 
gagements for Miss Ellerman have in- 
cluded Norristown, Pa., and Elmira, 
N. Y. On Jan. 20, Miss Ellerman and 
Alice Godillott gave a program of solos 
and duets, with Harry Hirt at the piano, 
in the auditorium of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Englewood. 





Imandt and Morin Play fer Pro-Musica 


Robert Imandt, violinist, and Leo Pol 
Morin, pianist, have been on the Pacific 
Coast, where they were playing for the 
first time. They played in Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton and other places on the way to 
Vancouver, from where they proceeded 
down the coast. They returned to New 
York in time to play for the Pro-Musica 
Society concert, held at the home of Mrs. 
Reginald DeKoven the afternoon of Feb. 
24, for members of Pro-Musica. 


Heifetz Is Playing in Egypt 


Word has been received from Jascha 
Heifetz, who is now fulfilling concert 
engagements in Cairo. During the last 
two weeks in January, Mr. Heifetz gave 
seven performances in Spain and also 
played privately the Queen at _ the 
Palace in Madrid. After his Cairo con- 
certs, he will go to Sydney, Australia, 
‘ia India and Java, and will give con- 
certs in the larger European cities en 
route. 


Morristown Orchestral 


Concert 


Kriens Leads 


Christiaan Kriens conducted his Mor- 
ristown Orchestral Society in the High 


School Auditorium recently, with 
Charles Massinger, tenor, as_ soloist. 
The program included Bizet’s first 


“L’Arlésienne” Suite, the Bacchanale 
from “Samson and Delilah,” and works 
of Gounod, Brahms, Liszt, Bishop, Elgar 
and Lacombe. 


Riccio Engaged as Ceres Union Soloist 


Beniamino Riccio, who gave a Car- 
negie Hall recital lately, will be leading 
soloist at the annual charity entertain- 
ment of the Ceres Union, to be given in 
the Hotel Commodore on Feb. 27. Other 
artists include Martha Attwood, Henri- 
ette Wakefield, Armand Tokatyan, Léon 
Rothier, and Giuseppe Bamboschek, all 
of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Sittig Trio Has Many Engagements 


Engagements for the Sittig Trio have 
included Bethany College, West Vir- 
ginia; Brown University, Providence, 
R. I.; State Normal School, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. (fourth time); Musical Society of 
Jamaica, L. I.; White Plains, Benson- 
hurst, Montclair, Newton, N. J., Staten 
Island, Bridgeport, Conn., Brockton, 
Mass., New York City, Brooklyn. 


Alton Jones Appears in New York 


Alton Jones, pianist, appeared at a 
Studio Guild recital in Guild Hall on 
Jan. 23 for the second time this season. 
On Feb. 16 in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Gene Slingerman, a pupil of Mr. 
Jones, was heard in a performance of 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto, accom- 
panied by Mr. Jones at the second piano. 


MUSIC WEEK EVENTS 





Schedule Announced for District, Bor- 
ough and Interborough Tests 


Joint announcement has just been 
made by Isabel Lowden, director of the 


New York Music Week Association, and 
Dr. George H. Gartlan, director of pub- 
lic school music for New York City, 
that the elementary and high school or- 
chestral and choral contests for the 
present season will take place during 
the first two weeks in May. District 
contests will begin in all boroughs si- 
multaneously, the borough contest tak- 
ing place the latter part of April and 
the first week in May. The Interbor- 
ough Contest is scheduled for the third 
week in May. 

As announced in a syllabus, choruses, 
orchestras and church choirs registering 
regularly in the association’s contests 
will not be required to appear first in 
their district contest, as is the case with 
soloists, but this season will enter first 
in the borough contest. A large number 
of choruses and church choirs are al- 
ready seeking registration. 

The association has requested all cho- 
ruses registering for the contest, to 
prepare in addition to the regular test 
pieces—*The Heavens Are Telling Us” 
from “The Creation,’ which will be 
sung by the combined choruses at the 
big final event accompanied by an or- 
chestra. Another interesting feature of 
the season’s program will be the bor- 
ough contests for vocal soloists, who are 
also not required this season to appear 
first in a district contest. These soloists 
will be heard by an adjudicating board 
of eminent authorities on musical art. 


Julia Larsen Has Studio Musicale 


A program was presented by pupils 
of Julia Larsen at her studio recently. 
On the program were two old English 
songs arranged for two violins by Miss 
Larsen, played by Margaret and Robert 
Tracy; Raff’s Cavatina, Florence Gut- 
sohn; Rondino, Beethoven-Kreisler, Ar- 
chie Marquez; Romance and Mazurka, 
Wieniawski, Wallace Morris, and num- 
bers by Faure-Elman, Logan-Kreisler 
and Gardner, played by Frances Brown. 
The guests gave evidence of enjoyment 
by liberally applauding. 


Catherine Wade-Smith Lists Program 


Catherine Wade-Smith’s violin pro- 
gram for her Town Hall recital, on Feb. 
28, will include Jean Marie Leclair’s So- 
nata, “‘Le Tombeau,” as arranged by 
David and Petri, the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscow,” and a group of modern com- 
positions. In this she has listed Korn- 
gold’s “Holzapfel und Schlehwein” and 
the Poldowski Tango, descriptive of the 
canaille version of that dance. 


Fuson and Wright Engaged for Newark 


Among other appearances Tom Fuson, 
tenor, and Ethel Wright, contralto, have 
been engaged for the annual musicale of 
the Contemporary Musical Club of New- 
ark, scheduled for March 15. Their 
bookings also include recitals jointly in 
Allentown and Towanda, Pa. 


PASSED AWAY 


Leonid Samoiloff 








Leonid Samoiloff, operatic tenor and 
teacher of singing, died at his residence 
in New York on Feb. 20. Mr. Samoi- 
loff was born in Trans-Caucasian Rus- 
sia, July 4, 1876, and came to America 
when fifteen. Ten years later he re- 
turned to Europe for operatic study and 
later made appearances in various Eu- 
ropean operatic centers. He sang lead- 
ing réles in the Aborn opera company 
and also sang in the major operatic or- 
ganizations in this country. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one daughter, 
Della Samoiloff, also a singer. 


Dr. William Kuntze 


CHIcAGo, ILL., Feb. 19.—Dr. William 
Kuntze, pianist, organist and composer, 
and for several years director of the 
University School of Music here, died 
recently at his home in Wheaton, IIl. 
Dr. Kuntze was born in Berlin in 1862, 
and received his musical education in 
his native city. He toured Europe as 
a child virtuoso at the age of seven. 
In 1894, he came to New York and took 
his degree of Mus.Doc., at the Grand 
Conservatory of Music in 1902. 

EUGENE STINSON. 
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OPUS BY EICHHEIM IS CHICAGO NOVELTY 





“Burma” Has First Hearing 
in New Form—Van 
Emden Sings 
By Eugene Stinson 


Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—More than or- 
dinary diversity of material and of 
personalities were afforded the Chicago 
Symphony’s subscribers at the concerts 
of yesterday afternoon and this evening. 
Frederick Stock presented Harriet Van 
Emden, soprano, and Henry Eichheim, 
composer and conductor, as guests in 
this program: 


Overture, D Major...... Handel-Wiillner 


Aria: “Sommei Del’’......-.s0>- Handel 
Aria: “Pianger6é la Sorte Mia”. ..Handel 
Dance Poem, “Le Péri’’.........-.- Dukas 
Aria: “Non Temer”.............Moszart 
Aria: “Allelujah”...............Mosart 


i ee rrr rere rer Eichheim 
(First performance in this form; 
conducted by the composer ) 

Nightingale’s Prologue, from “The 


goer eee eee ere cS, Braunfels 
(First performance in Chicago) 
+’ 6: “sep Serra sare Ravel 


Miss Van Emden, making her first 
appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
orchestra, pleased her audiences with 
the smoothness and richness of her tone, 
her admirable sense of ensemble, and her 
discreet musical sense. Seldom, if ever, 
has Mr. Stock invited a vocal soloist to 
present so much music to a Chicago au- 
dience, and Miss Van Emden was re- 
called many times by each of her re- 
sponsive audiences. 

Mr. Eichheim’s “Burma” described 
scenes and manners the composer had 
observed on recent journeys to the 
Orient. The music had first been heard 
incidentally to a play by Irene Lewisohn, 
produced last March at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse in New York. In its 
symphonic form, it is divided into two 
parts. The first is descriptive of the 
scene about the most important of the 
Burmese pagodas, in Rangoon, at sunset. 
The second, subdivided into three dances, 
treats respectively of dances by a prince 
and princess of Hindu classics, the 
grotesque figures common to all Burmese 
literature, and of four maids of honor. 
Mr. Eichheim’s score is complex in struc- 
ture, and is filled with suggestive detail. 
In its impression upon the auditor, 
however, it is singularly clear, and the 
poetic trend of the composer’s style is 
always to be felt. The themes he uses 
are those he actually heard in Rangoon 
and Mandalay; he has woven them to- 
gether to suit his own fine musical sense. 
The collections of gongs and percussion 
instruments he imported from Burma 
were played by members of the orches- 
tra he conducted at these concerts, with 
telling and delicate effect. Mr. Eichheim, 
formerly a Chicagoan, was most warmly 

* received. 

Braunfels’ Prologue proved to be at 
least a trying vocal score, and it was 
mannered rather than genuinely indi- 
vidual, so far as first acquaintance with 
it could indicate. Miss Van Emden en- 
compassed its difficulties easily, main- 
taining marked smoothness of register in 
its several lengthy intervals of over an 
octave. 

Mr. Stock gave a vigorous reading 
of the Handel pastiche, which Wiillner 
concocted out of various original scores. 
Audiences found “Le Péri” delightful, 
and the concluding performance of 
Ravel’s Waltz, one of the most success- 
ful novelties Mr. Stock has produced in 
recent seasons, was generally admired. 

The orchestra repeated its February 
program for children on Thursday after- 
noon. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ENDS 
PROGRAMS IN PROVIDENCE 





Visits for Current Season Concluded 
with Appearance of Harriet Van 
Emden as Soloist 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 19.—The fifth 
and last in the fine series of Providence 
concerts by the Boston Symphony was 
given in the E. F. Albee Theater on Feb. 
15, before an audience that filled the big 
auditorium. Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducted. Harriet Van Emden, Philadel- 
phia soprano, was the first soloist to ap- 
pear this season. 

Miss Van Emden sang music by Mo- 
zart, Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakoff. In 
Mozart’s “Non temer,” Miss Van Emden 
had a violin obbligato played by Mr. Bur- 








gin, first violin of the orchestra. In 
each of her arias she revealed a voice 
of engaging quality. 

The program opened with the Bach 
“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 3. for 
string orchestra. This was played with 
all the brilliancy and color that the piece 
demands. In the Prelude and “Love- 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s reading was of compel- 
ling power, and of such acknowledged 
perfection of technic as to be well-nigh 
faultless. 

A Brahms symphony came last, played 
superbly. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 


AMERICAN WORK IS 
GIVEN BY SOKOLOFF 
Szigeti Soloist in Poem by 


Strong With Men 
of Cleveland 


By Helen Barhyte 





CLEVELAND, Feb. 19.—The fourteenth 
program of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conducting, and Joseph 
Szigeti, violin given in 
Masonic Hall on Thursday evening, Feb. 
10. The program was as follows: 


soloist, was 


“Unfinished’® Symphony....... Schubert 
Violin Concerto No. 4........... Mozart 
Prelude to Act II, “Gwendoline,” 
Chabrier 
(First time in Cleveland) 
Symphonic Poem, “The Life of an 
Pegs vus ck * hon eh a eee eo Strong 
(First time in Cleveland) 
i a ....... Sibelius 


Mr. Szigeti was heard for the first 
time in Cleveland. He played with a 
clear, rounded, penetrating tone. He is 
a violinist of rare accomplishment and 
won his audience immediately. 

Cleveland music lovers were greatly 
privileged in hearing two new composi- 
tions. “The Life of An Artist,” by an 
American composer, George Templeton 
Strong, with the solo part played by Mr. 
Szigeti, proved the work of a skilled 
and resourceful musician. Mr. Szigeti 
played this work with a delightful sense 
of shading, and with his usual clearness 
of tone. 

Mr. Sokoloff pleased his audience with 
a second novelty, the prelude to the sec- 
ond act of Chabrier’s opera, “Gwendo- 
line.” It is unusually attractive music, 
particularly melodious and expressive, 
with charming bits of orchestral color- 
ing. 

Lotta Van Buren gave a recital in 
the assembly hall of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, on Feb. 17. She played 
old music on reproductions of instru- 
ments of the period. namely, the octa- 
vina, virginal and clavichord. Miss Van 
Buren described these instruments in de- 
tail before she played pieces by Byrd, 
Farnaby, Rameau, Couperin, and other 
composers. She closed her program with 
a few preludes and fugues of Bach, 
played on the clavichord. Miss Van 
Buren’s playing is crisp and clear, and 
she delighted her audience. 


Drevaneraneneny sie coven yetemmencare Soren pe nraney et westeeene . a 2 


First Annual Festival Takes 
Shape in Appleton 


PPLETON, WIS., Feb. 19.— 
Three concerts to be given in 
Memorial Chapel on May 16 and 
17 will constitute a festival which 
the promoters hope will be the first 
of an annual series. Arrangements, 
as completed by Carl J. Waterman, 
dean of the Lawrence College Con- 
servatory, call for two appear- 
ances of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony on the opening day. A chil- 
dren’s chorus, made up of 250 pub- 
lic school pupils conducted by 
* Earle L. Baker of the Conserva- 
* tory faculty, will sing at the ma- 
> tinée concert on May 16. In the 
evening, the Schola Cantorum, a 
mixed group of 140 Lawrence 
student voices under Dean Water- 
man, will sing “Hiawatha’s De- 
parture” by Coleridge-Taylor. The 
evening concert on May 17 will 
consist of operatic excerpts pre- 
sented by the Schola Cantorum. 
The soloists will be Riccardo Mar- 
tin, tenor; Margery Maxwell, so- 
prano, and Virgilio Lazzari, bass. 
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“Sea” Symphony and “Elijah” 
Are Listed for North 
Shore Festival 


HICAGO, Feb. 19.—Announce- 

ments relating to the nine- 
teenth annual Chicago and North 
Shore Music Festival, to be held 
at the Patten Gymnasium of 
Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, from May 23 to 28, men- 
tion performances of two im- 
portant choral works, to be sung 
by 600 voices, under Peter C. Lut- 
kin’s leadership. A novelty, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’ “Sea” Sym- 
phony, will be given on May 26, 
with Florence Austral and Horace 
Stevens singing the soprano and 
baritone solos. “Elijah,” with 
Louise Loring, Doris Doe, Paul 
Althouse, Mr. Stevens and the A 
Cappella Choir, is listed for the 
opening program. As usual, the 
Chicago Symphony, under Fred- 
erick Stock, will have an impor- 
tant place in the festival. The 
second concert will consist of a 
Beethoven program, with Mischa 
Levitzki and Edward Johnson as 
piano and tenor soloists. Orches- 
tral numbers and Miss Austral 
will be heard previous to the first 
local performance of the “Sea” 
Symphony at the third concert. 
Sophie Braslau will be soloist at 
the Saturday matinée, in which the 
orchestra and a chorus of 1500, 
under John W. Beattie’s leader- 
ship, will take part. The conclud- 
ing program, on May 28, will be 
largely orchestral, with Mary 
Lewis and Lawrence Tibbett as 
vocal soloists. The course will 
consist, thus, of five concerts, in 
place of six, as heretofore. 


CHAUTAUQUA SEEKS 
PRIZE CHOIR WORKS 


Additional Contest for 
Anthem Announced by 
C. C. Birchard 


An additional prize of $200 is an- 
nounced in connection with the contest 
being conducted by the Chautauqua In- 
stitution for awards of $1,200, offered 
by C. C. Birchard of Boston, who will 
publish the scores chosen. The contest 
is under the direction of H. Augustine 
Smith, musical director at the New York 
State lakeside resort. 

This new prize is offered for an an- 
them, the award being also offered by 
C. C. Birchard. The contest will close 
on June 1 next. The anthem is to be 
for adult mixed voices and piano or or- 
gan accompaniment. The text may be 
taken from the Bible, the hymnal or 
other extra-Biblical source. The work 
may include solos, if these are deemed 
effective by the composer. Entries must 
be sent anonymously, with accompany- 
ing envelope identifying the score. 

As previously announced, a prize of 
$1,000 will be awarded for a religious 
cantata for adult mixed voices and 
piano accompaniment, requiring approxi- 
mately thirty minutes for performance. 
The text may be from any source not 
covered by copyright. This contest 
closes on April 1 next. For both prizes, 
MSS. must be sent to H. Augustine 
Smith, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Both prize works will be performed 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., next summer by 
the Chautauqua Choir and soloist, under 
Mr. Smith. 

The announcement says: 

_ “All MSS. are to be sent flat and each 
is to be accompanied by sufficient post- 
age for its safe return in the postal class 
indicated by the sender. 

“The successful work will be published 
by C. C. Birchard and Company under 
their customary royalty terms. The 
composer will be expected to supply a 
suitable orchestral score or to authorize 
the publishers to secure same. 

“The composition submitted must be 
one that has not been published or pub- 
licly performed or submitted in any com- 
petition. 

“The jury of award will be composed 
of three competent musicians chosen by 
officials of Chautauqua Institution.” 
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BRILLIANT PROGRAM 
OFFERED BY REINER 


Lyford Returns to Conduct 
Cincinnati’s Popular 
Concerts 


By Philip Werthner 





CINCINNATI, Feb. 19.—The Cincinnat 
Symphony’s thirteenth pair of concert 
conducted by Fritz Reiner on Feb. 1! 
and 12, brought the following program, 
with Leonid Kreutzer as soloist: 


Overture, ‘“‘The Bartered Bride” .Smetana 


gp | Ae Ue ae Or . Brahms 
Piano Concerto, No. 2..... Rachmaninoff 
“TORI. PE vk a cacieesexven Casella 


In the capable hands of Mr. Reiner, 
the Symphony was made to sound re- 
markably clear, the beautiful melodies 


with which the score abounds all being 
beautifully brought out. Exceedingly 
brilliant also was Mr. Reiner’s interpre- 
tation of the Casella Rhapsody, in which 
Italian themes are admirably handled. 
Mr. Kreutzer is a splendid pianist and 
an excellent musician. The recalls with 
which he was rewarded were well de- 
served. 

On the afternoon of Feb.:13 the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony gave a popular con- 
cert in Music Hall under the baton of 
Ralph Lyferd, assistant conductor, who 
has returned from a trip to Europe and 
will conduct the remaining four popular 
programs of this season. Mr. Lyford 
was received with great enthusiasm, 
members of the orchestra joining the 
audience in the ovation. An interesting 
number was the bass viol solo played by 
Waldemar Giese. 

The audience that heard the English 
Singers sat spellbound while these re- 
markable artists gave artistic readings 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
music. 

Under the auspices of the Clifton 
Music Club, Louis Graveure gave a de- 
lightful baritone recital in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Alms. Beautiful pianissimo 
tones were a feature of Mr. Graveure’s 
singing. His accompanist, Bryceson Tre- 
harne, was heard in piano solos of much 
merit. 

Daniel Ericourt and Jean Ten Have, 
faculty members of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, recently gave an enjoyable so- 
nata program. 

Sir Richard Paget, of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, gave an interesting lec- 
ture on “The Development of Human 
Speech” at the Conservatory on Feb. 15. 
A piano recital by Mieczyslaw Miinz was 
a previous event at the Conservatory, 
Mr. Miinz playing Beethoven’s “Pas- 
toral” Sonata and the Twenty-four Pre- 
ludes of Chopin. 


Oregon State Federation Has New 
President 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—Mrs. Elbert 
C. Peets has resigned as president of 
the Oregon State Federation of Music 
Clubs, owing to pressure of duties in her 
capacity as district president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
president of the local MacDowell Club. 
Mrs. Walter R. May, vice-president of 
the Oregon Federation, will succeed Mrs. 
Peets. J. F. 


Clarion Organizes Choral Club 


CLARION, Iowa, Feb. 19.—Through the 
generosity of Dr. F. P. St. Clair, co- 
operating with the Woman’s Club and 
the Commercial Club of Clarion, a chora! 
club of sixty-three voices has been o1 
ganized. 


Carolina Glee Club Will Tour 
Europe 


HARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 19.— 

Ernest F. Young announces 
that the University of North Caro- 
lina Glee Club, directed by Paul J. 
Weaver, will go on a concert tour 
of Europe this fall. The club will 
leave Chapel Hill about July 15 
and will give a number of concerts 
en route to New York. The singers 
will sail on Aug. 1. Concerts are 
to be given in London and Paris, 
and in other European capitals. 
The tour is to be made under the 
patronage of Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, American ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. D. G. S. 
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